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Campanini, the New Tenor. 


In a few days tuere will arrive on our 
shores the new tenor, Italo Campanini, on 
whose shoulders, it is said, has fallen the 
mantle of Mario and Giuglini. He has been 
engaged by Maurice and Max Strakosch, and 
will be one of the leading stars of the mag- 
nificent Italian Opera Company organized 
by these popular managers for the United 
States for the musical season of 1873-74. 

When Campanini appeared in London, 
one year ago, he created a genuine and extra- 
ordinary excitement. The publicand the press 
acknowledged him at once as the legitimate 
successor of the veteran Mario and the pop- 
ular Giuglini; and he won, on his first 
appearance, the proud position as the first of 
operatic tenors. 

It will be interesting to our readers to 
peruse the printed evidence of the furore 
created by Campapini on his first appearance 
at Her Majesty’s Opera House, London, on 
the evening of May 4th, 1872. The follow- 
ing criticism from the London Telegraph tells 
the whole story: 


‘Year after year rolled by, and still the man 
came not who was to succeed Giuglini and 
Mario, and carry on the line of great tenors. 
Yet plenty of tenors came. We had them 
in abundance, but always with some flaw— 
some ‘rift within the lute’ which sorely 
marred the music. There were tenors with 
a voice and no method, or with a method 
and no voice; they were singers and not act- 
ors, or actors and not singers; or they were 
respectable mediocrities who did everything 
decently but nothing well. So it has con- 
tinued through the list of polished Italians, 
lusty Germans, and tremulous Frenchmen 
who have essayed to gratify the most press- 
ing want of our operatic world. At last we 
were beginning to despair, for it seemed that 
as though managers had gone from Dan to 
Beersheba, and found all barren. But there 
is ever a ‘coming man’ equal to such emer- 
gencies, and sooner or later he comes, often 
passing from obscurity to fame at a step. 
Who, for example, has heard, till within the 
last few weeks, of Signor Italo Campanini? 
It was only when Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin’ was 
produced at Florence that rumor began to 
speak of a young Italian whose success, as 
the hero of that opera, was remarkable. 
Rumor further gossiped about his antece- 
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dents, and affected to know how he had 
been ‘found’ by the impresario of Moscow, 
sent to Italy for training purposes, ultimate- 
ly released from the Russian engagement, 
and immediately upon the ‘ Lohengrin’ suc- 
cess, secured by Mr. Mapleson, after a race 
which the Drury Lane manager only won 
from Mr. Gye by aneck. For the truth of 


these reports we cannot vouch; enough that 
Signor Italo Campanini made his début on 
May 4th—72, as Gennaro, in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
and that amateurs of opera now know, toa 
large extent, of what he is capable. The 
public might have been pardoned if, instead 
of crowding Drury Lane Theatre with faces 
more dubious than sanguine, they had stayed 
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away altogether. A reflection, naturally 
arising out of so many previous failures, 
suggested that the new-comer’s début was 
likely to prove an added disappointment, or 
at most a succés d’estime of no significance 
whatever. Still, the first night of a tenor, 
even more than the first nightof a prima 
donna, has an irresistible attraction. It may 
reveal a treasure, and, if it should, who 
would like to be absent on an occasion 80 
rare? Hence, as already intimated, the 
theatre was crowded by an audience so 
anxiously expectant that the opening scene 
of the prologue, and even ‘Com’ é bello,’ 
which, with its cabaletta, was finely rendered 
' by Mile. Titiens, were impatiently regard- 
ed. At length, Gennaro began to sing, the 
house listening judicially till the close of 
‘Di Pescatore Ignobile,’ when it broke out 
into thunders of applause. Here was no 
doubtful triumph, the result of energetic ac- 
tion by an organized claque. On the con- 
trary, to use Kean’s famous expression, the 
audience ‘rose at’ the new tenor, and ac- 
claimed him with unanimity. What led to 
such sudden and general enthusiasm? Sim- 
ply these things: a voice of rare sweetness, 
capable of the tenderest expression, wholly 
at the command of its owner, and of wide 
compass; a style which is emphatically that 
of an accomplished singer; phrasing very 
nearly faultless; and a sympathetic delivery, 
which excites sympathy in the hearer as an 
inevitable result. Such gifts are uacommon; 
but Signor Campanini adds to them an 
agrecable personal presence, graceful stage 
manners, dramatic ability of no mean order, 
and those barely definable characteristics 
which separate the real artist from the mere 
performer. Signor Campanini’s rendering 
of ‘Di Pescatore’ exhibited all the merits 
just detailed; and as there could not be a 
shadow of doubt with regard to his worthi- 
ness, the audience fraykly made a hero of the 
new-comer, cheering him on with all the 
force of hands and lungs. In the celebrated 
trio of the second jinale, ‘Guai! se ti sfugge 
un moto,’ one of the finest efforts of the 
most dramatic of the Italian composers, 
Signor Campanini’s pure tones, joined to 
exquisite phrasing, gave the highest pleasure, 
and went far to secure an encore. His ren- 
dering of the interpolated air, ‘Deserto in 
tena,’ from ‘ Don Sebastiano,’ led to another 
encore; which his acting, in the final scene, 
distinguished as it wasby excellent taste and 
great power, consummated a success, the like 
of which has not been witnessed in London 
for many years.’ 


United Opinions of the English Press. 


‘The following London papers, besides the 
Telegraph and the Times, agreed on the same 
point, the great successor of Mario and 
Giuglini was at last found: Dasly News, 
Standard, Morning Post, Morning Advertiser, 
Sunday Times, Musical Times, Orchestra, 
John Bull, Court Circular, Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger, Court Express, Public Opinion, Gra- 
phic, Illustrated London News, Atheneum, and 
Conrt Journal, In all the same strain of 
laudatory comment was substantially con- 
veyed. Such a magnificent début was un- 
known in London sinct the first bow of the 


great Giuglini. Sixteen years passed away 
before the occasion came for the notoriously 
undemonstrative London audience to indulge 
in the paroxysm of real musical intoxication. 
Belgravia was in a flutter; even the small 
fry tossed about in Campanini waves of en- 
thusiasm, A few days passed by and the 
young tenor appeared in other roles. His 
début notwithstanding the immense success 
which followed it, was made in a role which 
presented few opportunities to achieve a 
great musical sensation. But Mr. Mapleson 
was resolved to test still further the capabil- 
ities of his lyric Shah. The young tenor 
stood the ordeal bravely, and his reputation 
rose higher and higher. The season passed 
over, and the successful manager was con- 
gratulated to such an extent, that he looked 
forward to the summer, now passed, for 
Campanini as his piece de résistance. He is 
now at the zenith of his fame, and in the 
full plenitude of his rare vocal powers. 
Londcn has gone crazy over him for two 
seasons, and is loath to part with him for 
the fall and winter.’ 


THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRISTINE 
NILSSON. 

Sixteen years ago—in the June of 1857 
—a fair was being held at Ljungby, a small 
town in the inaritime district or laen of Kal- 
marinSweden. Ljungby lies at the distance 
of about two hundred miles to the south of 


Stockholm and immediately to the north of. 


Carlskrona, A fair there is in many respects 
very much like a fair anywhere among coun- 
try towns or villages. Buoths are erected 
upon some open space in impromptu lanes 
of canvas and boarding. Flags flutter, 
cheap ware, toys, cakes, gilt gingerbread, 
dolls, trinkets, are displayed in profusion. 
There is a roar of voices, interrupted or ac- 
centuated every now and then with the 
sound of laughter, the rattle of drums, the 
chime of some choral song from a drinking- 
tent, the stentorian voice of a showman 
vaunting the attractions of his entertain- 
ment and announcing that the performance 
is about to begin. It was in the midst of 
just such a merry Babel as this that, exactly 
sixteen years ago, in the Swedish. burgh 
already mentioned, a little girl, prettily be- 
dizened, fair-haired, blue-eyed, and rather 
slender in proportions, hushed the crowd 
into silence by stepping to the front, bearing 
in her left hand a violin and in her right its 
bow. She was not yet quite fourteen. She 
was of the very humblest parentage, Her 
father was a poor laboring-man of Wexid. 
But the child thus strangely born to him as 
though she had been some fairy changeling, 
soon enough turned from the cygnet to the 
swan—sooner by far the Ugly Duckling fa- 
miliar to us all in the beautiful apologue 
of Hans Christian Andersen, When otuer 
little ones would have begun to prattle, she 
began singing, though with an artless grace 
that said just as plainly as the laureate, — 
*I do but sing because I must 
And pipe but as the liunets sing.’ 
Charming though her features, from her 
earliest girlhood she could not have insisted 
with the saucy maid in the ballad, when— 
* *My face is my fortune, sir,’ she said.’ 


For her voice was that, also, quite as much; 
and her bright intelligence, her rare intellec- 
tual giits, her genius, in a word, far more 
than her dulcet singing and her beautiful 
countenance both put together. Here, in 
eflect, was a veritable lusus nature. Here 
was a peurl of priceless value and of lustrous 
splendor, found, as it were, in an oyster- 
shell or in a dust-bin, A nettle by the 


way-side had blossomed for once an aspho- 
del. Out ofa sparrow’s nest had flown a 
‘light-winged dryad of the trees,’ with the 
song of the nightingale and the plumage of 
the bird of’ paradise. The horny-handed 
laboring-man’s daughter at Wexid warbled 
by instinct—played equally well, according 
to her fancy, upon wind and stringed instru- 
ments. Flute in hand, she needed no hints 
like those dropped from the lips of Hamlet 
when offering the records to Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern—‘ Govern these ventages 
with your fingers and thumb, give it breath 
with your mouth, and it will discourse most 
eloquent music.’ With the perforated tube 
at her lips, she was from the very out-set, 
as one would say, a born flutist. So, also, it 
might have been said in her regard, directly 
her sensitive nature had become accustomed 
to the familiar handling of the wizard bow 
of strained horsehair, with which the violin- 
ist makes his (or her) weird incantations. 
She fingered the tightened catgut and waved 
her imperious wand. almost from the first 
with a subtle mastery over many of the re- 
sources of that wondrous art—the supreme 
and in some respects unapproachable art of 
the violinist. To the accompaniment of her 
own playing, moreover, on the strings of the 
instrument nestled under her chin, she 
would sing—as she did, in point of fact, 
upon the memorable June day referred to in 
the fair at Ljungby. That day in the rustic 
fair near Kalmar was, in truth, especially 
memorable for the poor Wexi6é neasant’s 
daughter, for among her audience was a 
Swedish gentleman of great influence, as 
well as rare sagacity, the discoverer of this 
flower that but for him might just possibly 
have been— 
‘Born to blush unsecn 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 
Honor to his name—a name henceforth seal- 
ed in the amber of Christine Nilsson’s fame, 
as that of Mr. F. G. Tornérhjelm. As he 
gazed on the girlish figure, as he watched 
her graceful movements and listened to her 
evidently untutored performance, he was 
filled with amazement. Here, indeed, in 
the person of this unsophisticated child, of 
this mere itinerant musician, was one that 
could 
‘ From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.’ 
Touched by her voice, her beauty, and her 
many rare and most exceptional gifts both 
as a vocalist and as an instrumentalist, he 
took upon himself the responsibility of see- 
ing to her education. He found, upon in- 
quiry, that the pretty child was literally, as 
we said, ‘the offspring of a poor working- 
man of Wexid, a man in the very humblest 
circumstances, 

Christine Nilsson had been born not far 
from that inland city of Sweden, at Weder- 
sléf, on Thursday, the 38d of August, 1843. 
She had shown from the first an instinctive 
love of, or rather passion for music, As we 
have said, she had somehow learned to sing, 
to play the flute, and to play the violin, 
Carrying the fiddle with her, child as she 
was, she was already carning her livelihood 
by going from fair to fair, by attending one 
popular out-door entertainment after an- 
other. From this perilous life she was now, 
sixteen years ago, happily extricated, in the 
midsummer of 1857, by her benefactor. Mr. 
Tornérbjelm had her at once placed at school 
in Halmstadt, on the Kattegat. ‘Thence he 
had her removed to the great Swed sh capi- 
tal of Stockholm. And there it was that 
she came under the instruction of Franz 
Berwald. Subsequently, with a view more 
especially to the completion of her musical 
education, she was sent to Paris, where she 
was placed in turn under the tuition of 
Masset and Wurtel. Strictly speaking, be- 
fore going to the French capital to that end, 
Christine Nilsson, in the early part of 1860, 
had made ker first appearance on the operatic 
stage at Stockholm, 
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VIENNA, THE MUSICAL MECCA. id 


None need be informed that Vienna is 
the metropolis of music. The visitor there 
finds himself floating about, as it were, in 
an ethereal musical sea. The only difficulty 
on this musical score is, indeed, that the 
varieties of harmony in Vienna are likely to 
form in the less sophisticated ear a medley 
something like the ancient ‘Quodlibet’ 
(which still may be heard there occasion- 
ally), in which the persons of a company 
sing each a different ballad simultaneously 
to one theme—a solemn hymn jostling a 
bacchanalian ditty. 

‘The opera is the most perfect in the 
world, the symphonies are the most per- 
fect, and the sacred music also, and none of 
them can surpass the majesty with which 
the military band sends abroad through the 
air ‘Gott erhalten Kaiser Franz.’ Genera- 
tions of culture have gone to make the 
musical taste and the fine ears which have 
made this city the Mecca of musicians. It 
is common to ascribe the fact in a large 
measure to the patronage of the emperors, 
as it is to ascribe the pictorial arts of 
Vienna to a similar cause. But in both 
cases the artists have had to educate the 
emperors, and sometimes they have had 
hard enough work to do it. 

In the time of Charles VI. the celebrated 
Porpora lived at Vienna in poverty, finding 
little employment. ‘Too many trills,’ pro- 
nounced the emperor. Hasse having been 
asked by his majesty to write an oratorio, 
proposed that Porpora should be asked to 
compose the music for it. The emperor re- 
luctantly consented, and Hasse gave Porpora 
a hint about trills, so that not one was in- 
troduced into the piece. The emperor, as he 
listined, said: ‘’Tis quite a different thing; 
there are no trills here.’ But when at the 
conclusion there came a fugue by which the 
theme passed to another part, there were 
four neccessary notes which had a light 
operatic effect, the emperor burst into a 
laugh, it is said for the only time in his 
life, and from that hour Porpora’s fortune 
was made. 

Mozart found it up-hill work too at 
Vienna. The people upon his thin pale 
face and his light boyish hair, with a kind 
of incredulity. They could hardly imagine 
that the little man was more than a ambi- 
tious youth. It was just eighty-five years 
ago that he was trying to accomplish some- 
thing there, but had almost more reputation 
for his good game of billiards than for 
music. 

At the time the two great librettists of 
Vienna were Metastasio and Abbé da Ponte 
—a man who passed twenty weary years as 
an Italian teacher in New York, where he 
died in utter destitution. This Abbé da 
Ponte wrote the drama of ‘Don Givovanni,’ 
after consultation with Mozart—who be- 
lieved that the traditions of the wild noble- 
man formed a good theme for an opera-— 
and wrote it in less time than any opera 
was ever written in before or since. He 
worked on it all day and all night, his wife 
keeping his wits awake by bringing in 
punch, his favorite drink, and so got it 


ready for some grand occasion in Prague. 
The opera-goers of Prague were delighted. 
‘Don Giovanni,’ after being thrice per- 
formed, was wafted to Vienna on Bohemian 
raptures. 

At Vienna it fell dead. The Emperor 
Joseph sent for Mozart after the curtain had 
fallen, and said: ‘Mozart, your music would 
do very well, but there are too many notes 
Init; 

‘There are just as many as there ought 
to be be,’ replied Mozart, deeply offended. 

This fine piece of imperial criticism may 
have got wind, for after this first rendering 
of ‘Don Giovanni’ everybody was in the 
habit of saying there was certainly great 
merit in the piece, ‘but,’ etc. Everybody 
had something to blame. Haydn, who 
lived in Vienna at the time, had great dif- 
ficulty in persuading the critics that they 
were fools. Being in a company one day 
when, in the absence of Mozart, the new 
opera was the subject of dispute, Haydn, in 
reply to a demand for his opinion, said: 
‘Iam not capable of judging in this dis- 
pute; all that I know is that Mozart is cer- 
tainly the greatest composer now in exist: 
ence.’ Haydn himself suffered considerably 
from the cavils of the critics, but his genius 
met with a reciprocal recognition from 
Mozart. 

On one occasion a composer of some 
merit, but of a jealous disposition, was ex- 
patiating on the defects of Haydn, when 
Mozart ‘broke out with the abrupt reply: 
‘Sir, if you and I were melted down to- 
gether, we could not make one Haydn!’ 
Mozart gracefully dedicated his quatuors to 
Haydn, as one from whom he had learned 
that species of composition. Notwithstand- 
ing the emperor’s inability to appreciate 
‘Don Giovanni,’ he was personally fond of 
Mozart, who returned his affection: Fred- 
erick the Great offered the composer a situ- 
ation at Berlin, with a salary of five thou- 
sand florins, in place of the miserable sum 
of eight hundred (400) which he was getting 
at Vienna. While he was hesitating Joseph 
II. called. on him and said: 

‘Mozart, you are going to leave me.’ 

‘No, never will I leave your majesty,’ 
said the tender-hearted composer, bursting 
into tears. 

Beethoven had a better experience, for 
Vienna recognized his genius from the 
start. When he brought out his fifth sym- 
phony there before a vast audience, the 
crowd rose to their feet shouting their 
plaudits. Beethoven, who had conducted 
the piece himself, did not turn around to 
accept their applause, until at last a mem- 
ber of the orchestra took him gently by the 
shoulders and turned his face that he might 
see the upstanding audience waving their 
hats and handkerchiefs. The audience then 
for the first time remembered that the artist 
who had been so charming their ears was 
himself stone-deaf. Beethoven, when he 
beheld the scene, sat down on a chair and 
wept like a child. And many were they 
that wept with him. F 


It is curious to remark how all the musical 
ability of that generation gravitated to 
Vienna. Each man went there to receive 


his stamp: success in Vienna made him cur- 
rent in every part of Europe. Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Moscheles, Hummel, Kalk- 
brenner, Albrechtberger, Salieri, Thalberg— 
nay, it is impossible to give the catalogue of 
the great composers whom Vienna has had 
the chicf hand in moulding, It is not fair 
to look upon musical Vienna to-day from 
the high standpoint thus furnished. The 
great musical age of Germany has passed 
away, leaving for the moment an interregnum 
upon which Wagner is pedestaled with his 
eyes fixed upon the music of the future. 

But it is no small thing, while one is wait- 
ing for that vision to become realized, or in 
the intervals (too frequent) when one can- 
not hear the great strain of its prophet, to 
have one’s time slip pleasantly on to the 
matchless movements of Strauss. 


VIOLIN AND ZITHER MAKERS. 


In the quaint little Bavarian village of 
Mittenwald nearly eight thousand violins are 
made every year for export for all parts of 
the world. The manufacture has flourished 
there for the last two hundred years. The 
inhabitants work in their own homes, The 
workmen are about two hundred in number, 
and reccive very scanty pay for their labor. 
As short a time back as eighty years the 
only agent they had was an old man who 
went ‘about from place to place with a box 
on his back containing specimens of their 
work. Most of them only do the fiddle- 
work in winter, as they are generally occu- 
pied in the summer in getting in their litt’e 
bit of corn, hay, etc. A boy can learn the 
trade without any pecuniary assistance on 
the part of his parents, as the Bavarian gov- 
ernment started a school for violin-making 
some years ago. There is also a drawing- 
school and a music-school, free to all who 
choose to join. They make some wonder- 
ful imitations of Violins, such as those of 
Antonius, Straduarius, Cremona, ‘faciebat 
Anno 16—;’ Giuseppe Guarnerius, ‘ fecit 
Cremona, 16—, I. H. 8.;’? Nicolaus Amalus 
Cremonien, Hieronimy. fili Antoni 16, and 
many more. These are sold in Mittenwald 
as imitations, but are often passed off by 
others as originals. All kinds of stringed 
instruments are made in this romantic vil 
lage. 

The zither is one of the sweetest and most 
touching of instruments. It is unique. Of 
these parts it isa native; but it is only with- 
in the last forty years that it has reached its 
present completeness.  Zithers have been 
made in Mittexwale for the last one hundred 
years; and, strange to say, all zither-makers 
of note who have established themselves in 
Munich, Vienna, and other large cities, have 
either been bcrn in Mittenwald or have 
learned their trade there. Most of the 
peasants can play the zither a little (play a 
lindler or a waltz). In Russia it is very 
popular, and some of the best German zither- 
players are there at present. In this coun- 
try it is also getting well known. It has 
too little power for a large concert-room, 
but it is well suited to parlor entertainments. 
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A TALE OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


The Thames, three centuries ago, had 
characteristics essentially different from those 
that distinguish it in the present day. Gone 
are the palaces and gardens which adorned 
its banks; the six-oared canopied barge has 
given place to the smoky steamboat; the 
waterman’s occupation, by the erection of so 
many bridges, ‘is gone;’ the spirit of ro- 
mance has fairly vanished from the now im- 
pure, gaseous, and ‘tortured stream;’ in a 
word, everything has succumbed to the 
march of triumphant utility. 

Things were not always so. As still, on 
the waters that wash the marble palaces of 
sea-born Venice, music nightly sounds, and 
love breathes his sigh; so, in the good old 
times that shall never come again, did the 
gallant, gliding over the unpolluted stream, 
woo his mistress. Love assignations were 
made there. The high and the noble did 
not consider it derogatory to their dignity 
to touch the guitar; and woman’s silvery 
voice was heard, making yet more smooth 
the unvexed and transparent bosom of 
‘gentle Father Thames.’ 

)The moon shed a flood of light upon the 
single bridge which, spanning the noble 
river, bore on its « ranite shoulders a hundred 
houses; long shadows were cast eastward; 
the tide, rushing through the arches, created 
a slumberous sound; the Globe Theatre on 
the Bankside, where Shakespeare personated 
his own immortal creations, had closed its 
doors: when an individual who had lately 
stood within the walls of that temple of 
Thespis proceeded to the nearest stairs, and, 
springing into his wherry, rowed leisurely 
out into the stream. 

)The gallant whom we are about to describe 
though on familiar greeting with Essex, 
Raleigh, and the choice wits of the day, did 
not belong to the aristocratic class; yet, on 
his person and bearing, nature’s nobility was 
stamped: that lofty forehead spoke of intel- 
lectual superiority ; the eye, though subdued, 
and somewhat downcast through the mind’s 
abstraction, had that searching glance which 
can read man’s souis; the brows were drawn 
from their natural arch almost to straight 
lines, and gave to his physiognomy an ex- 
pression of sternness, which, however, was 
redeemed by the humor that lurked around 
the thin-lipped, handsome mouth: his jetty 
beard was short and peaked; a conical hat, 
with a single feather, adorned his head; his 
doublet was slashed, and of the finest broad- 
cloth; his ruffles were of the richest Flanders 
lace; and the hilt of his straight sword—a 
. present from the Queen—was set with rubies. 
And this was the deer-stalker of Stratford- 
on-Avon—this was Shakespeare. 

yChe great dramatist was now in the sum- 
mer of his days, and (if we may be allowed 
the metaphor) the aloe of his renown had 
begun to put forth those leaves, the beauty 
and freshness of which have endured for 
three centuries. Genius, as regards its ador- 
ation of the sex, is sometimes content to feed 
on dreams of ideal beauty. But, at this 
period of his life, the Bard of Avon, it would 
seem, was not satisfied with worshiping a 
fantasy : Petrarch and his platonies offered 


nothing suited to his temperament, and he 
yielded to the passions that enthral ordinary 
men. Love for for an object warm, breath- 
ing, living, had kindled its fires in his heart. 
Cold seemed the creatures of his plastic fancy 
to this lovely incarnation of all his poetic 
dreamings; und to pour forth his love-vows, 
and to press the lily hand of his sweet Jessy, 
did Shakespeare, on the night in question, 
urge his wherry down the Thames. 


Jessy was a daughter of the despised peo- 
ple who regard Abraham as their great pro- 
genitor. Her father was a usurer and jewel- 
er, and hung out his sign on the Old London 
Bridge. It was just above the third arch 
from the city side, ere the Dutchman Morris 
had erected his water-works, that old Man- 
asseh dwelt. There were but two things 
in the world dear unto him: his money, and 
his daughter. From her extreme loveliness 
Jessy was known as the ‘ Beauty of London 
Bridge.’ Many of the illustrious of her tribe 
had sought her hand in marriage; but Jessy 
was deaf to each splendid overture. Several 
Christians, also, offered to lay their titles 
and riches at her feet; but here Manasseh 
angrily interposed, since, from principle as 
well as inclination, he bitterly loathed the 
followers of one whom his nation stigma- 
tizes as the false Messiah. Yes, the Jew 
would have acted, if possible, a sterner part 
than a Virginius; he would have strangled 
his beloved and lovely child ere seen her 
polluted by a union with a Christian. 


Shakespeare’s wherry glided on, and in a 

few minutes, having entered the deep shadow 
of the arch, he landed on the wide, project- 
ing starling. Jesse’s sleeping-apartment was 
farabove; but the girl, unknown to her 
father, had the key of a lower chamber which 
opened upon a small balcony; and thence, 
by means of a short ladder of ropes, she let 
herself down into the arms of the enamored 
poet. : 
Shakespeare resigned his sculls to his 
young attendant, who knew his duty too 
well to listen to the conversation of the 
lovers. The beautiful Jewess was wrapped 
in a velvet mantle, bordered with miniver. 
Her large, dark, passionate eyes were now 
raised to the heaven, spangled with stars, 
and now fixed in melting tenderness on him 
who sat by her side. And thus they glided 
on—soft light above, murmuring waters 
around—conversing in tremulous whispers, 
and experiencing in those stolen moments 
of reciprocated affection all the bliss that 
man is capable of wringing from the fleeting 
hours of this fevered existence. 

We shall not detail at length the conver- 
sation which passed between Shakespeare 
and his Jessy. Thus nightly had they met, 
and breathed their vows of faith, and, in 
each other’s presence, had forgotten the 
world and its cold restrictions. Jessy only 
trembled lest her father should discover her 
amour; for rarely a day passed without 
Manasseh’s bitterly reviling and heaping 
curses on the Christians. 


‘If thou dost love me,’ said Shakespeare, 
pressing the maiden’s hand, ‘thou wilt 
never again enter the habitation of one who, 
harsh, bigoted, and cruel, is unworthy to 
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call thee daughter. Jessy! dear one, fond 
one, true one! flee with me this night;—I 
will protect thee against a thousand fathers. 
This bosom shall be thy home; and, in re- 
turn, thy love shall be my paradise.’ 

‘Not yet,’ said the girl timid)y; ‘I will 
pray to him—TI will strive to bend his will— 
and perhaps, perhaps, he will relent. More- 
over, though harsh he be, I love my father, 
and would not desert him in his old years.’ 

‘Sweet one, distress not thyself ;—be true 
to thy vow ;— continue to love me, as I wor- 
ship thee, and, whatever betide, I shall be 
happy.’ 

The moon had nearly set, and a deep 
gloom was falling over the river. Jessy was 
anxious to return, and the wherry shot back 
to the bridge. As they approached, Shake- 
speare perceived the figure of a man stand- 
ing on the broad star..ug beneath the Jew’s 
residence. 

‘It is only a waterman, love; there, he is 
gone; he has sprung, I doubt not, into his 
boat.’ 

Jessy trembled; but the man had indeed 
disappeared around the buttress, giving 
them reason to believe that he was no other 
than the individual named. The beautiful 
Jewess was lifted by Shakespeare out of the 
wherry; the starling was damp through the 
splashing of the rising tide, and he threw 
his rich doublet on the wood-work for the 
girl to step upon. 

‘Farewell, love! forget me not!’ whis- 
pered the poet of Avon, kissing Jessy’s fair 
forehead; but at that instant Shakespeare 
started, for he felt his arm seized and com 
pressed as in a vice by a sinewy hand, while 
words like the following were hissed in his 
ear: 

‘Christian — dog — hell-hound ! have I 
found thee?’ 

Shakespeare, by a violent effort, flung the 
human viper from him; and as the setting 
moon shed a glimmering ray through the 
granite arch, he recognized the father of his 
Jessy! His first impulse was to draw his 
sword, but he instantly placed a rein on his 
inclination. The Hebrew was so convulsed 
by the passions which raged within him, 
thst, for some minutes, he was unable to 
address his trembling daughter or her lover: 
the former, taking advantage of the silence 
of her father, fell on her knees before him, 
and besought him to restrain his anger. 
But the Jew waved his hand, while his fury 
at length burst forth in words: 

‘Begone, thou disgrace of thy tribe! thou 
reproach to thy father! or I shall slay thee! 

The girl, shuddering and overawed, crept 
up to the little balcony, and, in a few min- 
utes disappeared. The Jew seemed sud- 
denly to have formed a resolution: his eyes, 
in the darkness of the night, burned like 
coals of fire; he muttered incoherent words, 
and snatching from his gaberdine a long 
dagger, dashed forward, exclaiming: 

‘Unbelicver! contemner of the law of 
Moses! oppressor of our race! it will be no 
crime to send thee, now, to that hell whither 
thou wouldst but go at last!’ 


The dagger grazed Shakespeare’s breast, 
but the next moment he had snatched it 
from the infuriated Hebrew’s hand. 
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‘Old man, I woo thy daughter honorably.’ 

‘Son of Belial! even thine honorable love 
would be infamy! But my dagger is gone 
—can I have no revenge?’ 

With the quickness of thought he mount- 
ed to the balcony that projected over the 
starling, and drew the ladder by which he 
had ascended after him. Shakespeare, al- 
though he divined not what the Hebrew’s 
motive might be, awaited the result of his 
action with extreme anxiety. Presently he 
heard a faint cry like a supplication for 
mercy, then a shriek burst on the stillness 
of the night. The father and daughter ap- 
peared at the topmost window which over- 
looked the Thames: Jessy’s sleeping-room 
was there, and it was fully apparent now 
what the incensed and maddened Jew medi- 
tated doing. Shakespeare shouted to him 
to desist, and began in frantic haste to climb 
to the balcony. 

‘Curses on thee and thy paramour!’ ex- 
claimed the Hebrew, dragging forth his 
struggling child; ‘thou shalt not live to 
bring this disgrace on my name!’ © 

It was over. The unnatural and atrocious 
deed had been committed. The Jew’s tash- 
ing eyes marked his child sink into the 
rushing waters far beneath; a fiendish ex- 
ultation lit up his countenance, and he 
smoothed his beard—and laughed. Shake- 
speare was thrilled with horror at what he 
witnessed; he plunged into the stream to 
rescue her, the beautiful, the guiltless one. 
He dived where she sank, but the tide was 
flowing so rapidly, that the current had 
carried her through the arch. She floated 
now at a distance—sank again—the agonized 
swimmer reached her at length, and suc- 
ceeded in placingher in his boat. 

‘Jessy! my own Jessy!’ cried Shakespeare, 
straining the poor girl to his heart, and 
printing a kiss on hercold lips. Her dark 
eyes were closed, her fair arms drooped life- 
less, and her long wet tresses enveloped her 
as with a veil. What to the lover now was 
vengeance on the destroyer?—he thought only 
destroyed. 

‘In desperation he conveyed her to the 
house of a medical man onthe Bankside; 
but every effort to effect resuscitation proved 
abortive. The light of life was quenched; 
the late warm heart would throb with pas- 
sion no more; and this sweet “ower which 
had bloomed on the arid soii of a desert was 
plucked by death, in the spring-time of its 
brightness and fragrance. 

The bard of Avon knelt at the tomb of 
the once lovely Jessy. His poetic fancy 
heard her gentle voice in every passing wind; 
and the flowers that decked her turz seemed 
to breathe the perfume of her sigh. In after 
time, when grief for her whom he had loved 
softened into a hallowed worship, he em- 


balmed “her memory in imperishable verse. 
Yes, the Jessy of Old Towed Bridge—and 
let none harshly gainsay our assertion— 
is the sweet Jessica of the ‘Merchant of 
Venice,’ and her diabolical father is the 
avaricious, unrelenting Shylock. 


_ to oe 


Aim at originality; cut and prune what 
you have rather than transplant foreign 
plants, to run the risk of their premature 
death 


AN ENGLISH CRITIC ON WAGNER 
AND HIS STYLE. 


A man for whom his own country is about 
to build a magnificent theatre, at a cost of 
some sixty or seventy thousand pounds, for 
the purpose of exhibiting his works to the 
best advantage—whose theories have been 
debated so fiercely for the last twenty years 
that an impartial observer would find it dif- 
ficult to decide whether they are hopelessly 
bad or superlatively good—must at least 
belong to that class, abundant in every 
country in the world, ‘one of the most 
remarkable men of the day.’ Such is Rich- 
ard Wagner—not the composer, as he might 
be popularly called, but the poet. 

The drama, according to Wagner, is what 
should be looked forin opera; and music 
ought to be its expression. At present, 
librettos, as they are called, have qvite a 
reputation for being about the baldest and 
most jejune pieces of composition known; 
and they are not unlike the rather rude 
framework to which the professional balla4- 
seller of the street often secures his thousand- 
and-one halfpenny ballads. In the average 
operas, too, every one will recall in how 
artificial a way the airs are brought in. 
The tenors or sopranos have their official 
show-off air, before which the orchestra 
plays the symphony, while the singer has to 
wander about, looking into the wings with 
an affectation of interest. So, too, at some 
grand finale to an act, where the lover is 
defying a cruel father in presence of the 
household and those extraordinary persons 
who come in on such occasions, who has not 
been surprised to find the action suspended, 
while the orchestra plays a solemn prelude, 
after which the tenor comes forward and 
delivers himself of a slow and methodical 
air? Wagner, our new prophet, holds that 
all this sort of thing is false and undramatic, 
and that music must be used as speech would 
be on such occasions—as the natural mode 
of expressing emotion. Gluck, however, 
long ago taught the same ideas, and, it 
must be said, with considerable effect. 

The true power of music is not direct 
mimicry, but the reflection, the tone, the 
humor, of the inspiration under which it 
has been composed. Thus Mendelssohn 
wrote a well-known overture when under 
the inspiration of a visit to the Hebrides. 
There is nothing in this famous piece of 
music that imitates anything associated 
with these islands; the author wrote under 
an emotion produced by certain grand 
scenes of Nature, and the effect of hearing 
the piece is to reproduce this emotion in the 
listener. Hence it follows that mere trite 
incidents, or commonplace narratives, such 


as are so often turned into operas, are 


utterly unfitted for musical expression. 
The only true subjects should be emotional, 
or a series of emotions; and hence noble 
legends, removed by time into an heroic 
and dignified atmosphere, make the best 
subjects. Such are King Arthur, Tann- 
hiuser, the Nibelungenlied, the flying 
Dutchman, and the innumerable traditions 
possessed by every country. Any one who 
reads these finds how suitable they are for 
translation into music, and how, in fact, 
music is the most perfect way in which 
they can be presented. But if the com- 
poser does not merely ‘set’ the words to 
music, but if his words and his music be 
born together, as in Wagner’s case, the 
antique and romantic emotion is supplied 
in our minds, and inspired musc, which is 
neither old nor young, but immortal, as it 
were, carries us back and lands us in those 
heroic times. Wagner himself has written 
all his own stories, which contain dramatic 
poetry and situations of the highest order. 
The music, or the tone of his music, was in 
his mind, as he wrote; and there is a color 
very different from what is to be found in 
stories given to composers ‘to set.’ 


His idea is the following: 


Going to see a representation should be a 
grand national rite, such as it was in the 
Greek days. The story, being of a grand 
and national character, would have the 
effect of a public teaching, refining and 
inspiring; and this effect would be due to 
the self-denial of the singers, nut wishing 
to show off their voices, but to interpret 
their part. Again, the voice is but one 
instrument; the instruments in the orchestra 
have claim to an almost equal dignity, as 
drawing all their power from the dramatic 
inspiration of the performer. Hence the 
orchestra should no more accompany the 
voices than the voices should accompany 
the orchestra. There is a loss of force in 
putting the one in such a subordinate posi- 
tion. Wagner holds that all should be on 
equal terms, all should make one whole,. 
that there may be times when an instrument 
may be the best medium for expressing the 
situation, and when the voices may sink 
into the present place of the orchestra. In 
short, opera should be one whole, where 
scenery, dress, acting, singing, and playing, 
should each express the story to the best of 
its means. And all these elements would 
do so if they were under the inspiration of 
the suthor. Again, whence once the con- 
ception of the characters is fixed, there will 
be found a distinct tone of music for each, 
a peculiar style which the character inspires. 
In the new theatre, too, the orchestra is to 
be placed out of sight, as the spectacle of 
conduct.r beating time and fiddlers ‘bow- 
ing’ is distracting for the spectators. The 
present is a purely conventional arrange- 
ment; and, as the orchestra is to be as 
much part of the opera as the voices, its 
music should enjoy the same dramatic ad- 
vantages. 


This is a very sketchy outline of what 
Wagner, the prophet, proposes; and it must 
be said that it is all recommended by 
common-sense, and by the fact that within 
the last twenty years many of these prin- 
ciples have been adopted by Gounod, and 
more especially by Verdi. Like all reform- 
ers, he has gone too far, and certainly one- 
half of his music can be justified by no 
known theories. It is simply a dreary con- 
catenation of discords, dry and unmeaning. 
But these aro relieved by bursts of the most 
exquisite music, which lift the soul into 
the realms of ecstatic romance. 

There is a guarantee for the worth of 
Wagner’s theories in his life and character, 


‘and in the tremendous end gallant persever- 


ance which he has shown, in spite of 
literal persecution, for twenty years back. 
All countries have been divided between his 
partisans and his bitter enemies. In Ger- 
many there was a time when an overture of 
his could not be played without a mingled 
storm of applause and hisses. In England, 
when he came over to conduct the Philhar- 
monic, he was received with a storm of 
abuse and vituperation. For much of this, 
indeed, he is himseif accountable, as he has 
been singularly intolerant. 

The merits of Wagner’s system have been 
fiercely debated, and will yet be more 
fiercely contested; but the principles, he 
contends, cannot be impeached. His notion 
of a perfect theatre, where the scenery and 
dresses and decorations shall aim, not at 
the vulgar and dazzling splendors of foil 
and lime-light, but of a refined and almost 
supernatural magnificence, is incontestable. 
There are other ways of producing effect 
save by acres of canvass, built-up works, 
suspended women, and the like. It would 
take too long to enter on this, but an idea 
may be gathered from the maytery-play at 
Ammergau, which revealed a new system, 
both of the drama and of its accessories, 
based upon faith and sincerity and rever- 
ence. These of themselves furnished the 
rest in the true and reverent spirit. 
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THE LATE PRINCE GEORGE NICHOLAS GALITZIN, : 


Prince George Nicholas Galitzin, the cele- 
brated Russian musician and composer, died 
in St. Petersburg, October 2d, 1872. He 
studied under the famous Glinka and the 
equally famous Hauptmann, under whose 
care he soon developed his musical genius, 
and his future compositions were noted for 
their striking originality while possessing 
the impress of his nationality. He also 
profited by the instruction of the great com- 


poser and critic, Hector Berlioz, who was 
one of the Prince’s best friends during his 
residence in Paris, and from whom he gained 
much knowledge of the resources of the 
orchestra, His works will h2nceforth take 
rank with those of the most eminent Russian 
composers;—such as Glinka, Warlamoff, 
Seroff, Dargomygschsky, Werstoffsky, 
Diitch, Korsakoff, Musiorsky, Balakirieff, 
Nesbadva, Tschaiksowsky, and Rubinstein. 

The specialties of Prince Galitzin as a 
composer were: the Russian ballad, choruses, 
and church-music, together with the arrange- 
ment of national songs for chorus and 
orchestra. It was in this class of music 
that the Prince made his name famous 
throughout Europe. 


THE DISTINGUISHED RUSSIAN COMPOSER. 


Prince Galitzin has done more to make 
known the best works of all the celebrated 
Russian composers than any one of his time. 
He sacrificed everything for his love of mu- 
sic, emancipating his serfs and selling his 
vast estates, so as to enable him to devote 
half of his time in giving concerts; thus 
making a name for the music of his native 
country, which was hitherto almost entirely 
unknown among the Western nations of Eu- 


PRINCE GEORGE NICHOLAS GALITZIN. 


rope. George Nicholas Galitzin was the son 
of the well-known Prince Nicholas Galitzin, 
the friend patron of the immortal Beet- 
hoven, to whom the great composer dedi- 
cated his three famous quartettes, in B flat, 
in 5 flat, and in A minor. The mother of 
Prince George was the Altesse Princess 
Helene Soltikoff, granddaughter of the Rus- 
sian Prince Soltikoff, who was, in the absence 
of the Emperor Alexander the First, from 
1813 to 1816, the Regent of the Russiap 
Empire. 

The love of music was inherent in the 
Galitzin family. From the father to son, 
for more than forty years, it was their daily 
custom to have the highest class of music 
performed in their palace by distinguished 


artists; the programmes consisting of such 
works as the trios and quartettes of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. It was thus that 
the taste of the young Prince George was 
cultivated and matured, until the love of 
music became the passion of his life. He 
completed his education at the Court of the 
Pages, at St. Petersburg, a military institu- 
tion which is part of the Court of the 
Czar, and in which only the children of 


the highest dignitaries of the Court were 
permitted to be educated. 

Notwithstanding his musical proclivities, 
Prince George decided at first to pursue the 
career of the civil service. Later, he was 
elected by the nobles of the Government 
Grand Marshal of Tambou, a province of 
1,600,000 inhabitants. In 1850 he was 
called to the Court by the Emperor Nicholas 
the First, and was made Chamberlain by his 
Majesty. On the breaking out of the 
Crimean War, he joined the army, and as 
an officer of high rank was attached to the 
staff of the General-in-chief, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff. 

During the coronation of the Emperor 
Alexander the Second, in Moscow, in 1857, 
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all the journals of that city contained arti- 
cles high in praise of the incomparable 
church music of the Prince which was then 
performed. The choir consisted of 132 of 
his emancipated serfs. 

In 1859 Prince George resigned his official 
position at the Court of St. Petersburg, and 
retired fora time to his estates, where he 
devoted himself exclusively to the study of 
his favorite art. After some time he went 
to Germany, where he may be said to have 
commenced his artistic life; for it was there 
that he gave his first concert and made his 
debut as an orchestral conductor. 

During the next twelve years he gave 
over one thousand concerts in Germany, 
France, Austria, England, and Russia. In 
England alone he conducted over 280 con- 
certs. 

Prince Galitzin arrived in America, No- 
vember, 1871, during the visit of the 
Grand‘Duke Alexis, and he made his debut 
before the American public on Tuesday, 
November 14th, at Steinway Hall; and of 
the performance we wrote at the time as 
follows: 

‘Prince George Galitzin’s debut before an 
American audience has proved a personal 
success in every respect. His works per- 
formed, prove him to be an accomplished 
writer. He possesses fancy and sentiment, 
Yreadth of thought, and his fine taste and 
judgment are evinced by his adminable 
treatment of the national melodies for choir 
and orchestra. 

‘The original Russian popular songs, 
arranyed by the Prince, were highly inter- 
esting, from their quaint and marked char- 
acteristics. There is something indescrib- 
ably touching in the wild strains which 
spring up from the heart of the people. 
The charm they sway cannot be expressed 
by words,—it can only be felt. Prince 
Galitzin has arranged these rude melodies 
with admirable skill; he has wedded them 
to rich harmony,—he has lightened them 
with brilliant surroundings, but has robbed 
them of none of their striking character- 
istics. The first theme has a wild and 
mournful cadence, the sentiment of which 
was greatly enhanced through its sustain- 
ment by many voices. ‘The movement 
which followed was rapid, full of fierce joy, 
and strange intervals, the tempo increasing 
until the song became almost a shriek, but 
of a character so singular that it enchained 
the hearer, and the storm of applause which 
followed its close compelled its repetition. 


A difficulty has arisen over the Mass that 
Verdi has undertaken to compose in memory 
of the late Manzoni. The clerical authori- 
ties at Milan decline to permit women to 
sing init, and the maestro is not disposed 
to cut down his ideas to the standard of boy 
choristers, 


Offenbach’s Les Brigands has been pro- 
duced in London. Says a critic: ‘The 
never-ceasing vivacity and vigor, combined 
with accuracy and exactitude, exhibited in 
the cast of Les Brigands, as now given at 
St. James’ Theatre, render the work espe- 
cially amusing and attractive. If the music 
is not throughout the score equal to other 
operas by the composer, M. Offenbach is 
often in his happiest vein, more particular- 
ly, perhaps, in the concerted pieces, in 
which the efforts are, at times, so large in 
their proportion, as to inspire regret that 
M. Oifenbach, who commenced his career as 
a violoncellist with classic proclivities, 
abandoned iis early predilections for the 
style in which, it must be admitted, he has 
become famous. Frcm the worldly point of 
view, he has proved that he was right— 
high art, unfortunately, does not pay.’ 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAGANINI. 
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His days of speculation and glory were 
alike numbered. In 1889 he was a dying 
man. He struggled with indomitable energy 
against his deadly foe. He now often took 
up the guitar, which, in the spring-time of 
his life, had been so intimately associated 
with his first romantic attachment. 

He was a great admirer of Beethoven, and 
not long before his death he played one of 
that master’s sublime quartettes, his favor- 
ite one, with great energy. In extreme 
weakness he labored out to hear a requiem 
of Cherubini for male voices, and soon after- 
ward, with all but his last energies, he in- 
sisted upon being conveyed to one of the 
churches in Marseilles, where he took part 
in the solemn mass of Beethoven. 

His voice was now nearly extinct, end his 
sleep, that greatest of consolations, was 
broken up by dreadful fits of coughing; his 
features began to sink, and he appeared 
little more than a living skeleton, so exces- 
sive and fearful was his emaciation. Still 
he did not believe in the approach of death. 
Day by day he grew more restless, and 
talked of spending the winter at Nice, and 
he did live on till the spring. 

On the night of May 27, 1840, after a pro- 
tracted paroxysm, he suddenly became 
strangely tranquil. He sank into a quiet 
sleep, and awoke refreshed and calm; The 
air was soft and warm. He desired them 
to open the windows wide, draw the cur- 
tains of his bed, and allow the moon, just 
rising in the unclouded glory of an Italian 
sky, to flood his apartment. He sat gazing 
intently upon it for some minutes, and then 
again sank drowsily into a fitful sleep. 
Rousing himself once more, his fine ear 
caught the sound of the rustling leaves as 
they were gently stirred by some breath of 
air outside. In his dying moments this 
sound of the night wind in the trees seemed 
to affect him strangely, and the summer 
nights on the banks of the Arno long ago 
may have flashed back upon his mind, and 
called up fading memories. But now the 
Arno was exchanged for the wide Mediter- 
ranean Sea, all ablaze with light. 

Mozart, in his last moments, pointed to 
the score of the Requiem, which lay before 
him on his bed, and his lips were moving, 
to indicate the effect of kettle-drums in a 
particular place, as he sank back in a swoon; 
and it is recorded of Paganini that on that 
fair moonlight night in May, as the last 
dimness came over his eyes, he stretched 
out his hand to grasp his faithful friend 
and companion, his Guarnerius violin, and 
as he struck its chords once more, and found 
that it ceased to speak with its old magic 
power, he himself sank back, and expired, 
like one broken-hearted to find that a little, 
feeble, confused noise, was all that was now 
left of those strains that he had created, and 
the world had worshiped. 


Max Maretzek will inaugurate a new era 
in operatic ventures, which will inure to 
the benefit of the public. He will abolish 
subscriptions, and relieve his patrons of the 
disagreeable process of frequently paying | 
in advance for operas never given. ' 
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AN ANECDOTE OF COUNTERPOINT. 
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‘Martini, of Bologna, was a learned con- 
trapuntist, a distinguished professor of 
music, and recognized throughout Europe 
as an excellent writer, who had produced 
standard works on the art, historic and 
theoretic. You are acquainted with these 
facts, Monsieur, but as all the world do not 
know them, it is not superfluous to state 
them in this place.’ 

‘You know also what counterpoint is; ‘a 
sort of musical break-jaw, when one applies 
himself to inscribing certain notes in con- 
ventional order to produce harmony, heed- 
less of its being agreeable to the ear, so 
that it be severe and rigorously correct.’’ 


This arid science and all its combinations 
agree perfectly with the meditative and 
abstracted character of old Martini, and he 
delivered himself up to its study with great 
delight. 

Now, it happened that Rossini while a 
very youth, arrived at Bologna. He had 
already, by some singular mental disposi- 
tion, given indications of that genius which 
was one day to elevate him so highly in the 
musical. On his arrival he made the ac- 
quaintance of Martini. The consummate 
experience of the old master led him 
promptly to discover in the young man the 
germs of a talent yet concealed, and he was 
anxious to give him lessons. 

‘Ah,’ said he to himself, rubbing his 
hands (a familiar habit with him), ‘this 
fellow will make a great contrapunist: 
neither gugue nor canon will present any 
difficulty, however dark to him, which the 
torch of his genius will not enlighten and 
make clear. Certainly, certainly, he will 
will march in the footsteps of Sebastian 


Bech.’ : 
While awaiting until the pupil could be 


nitiated into the mysteries of counterpointe, 
he taught him harmony. 

Judge With what ardor the young pupil 
devoted himself to the study! He was 
everlastingly scribling or trying chords on 
the piano. Old Martini was delighted with 
his progress, und at each lesson he cried to 
himself, in a state of frenzy: ‘What will he 
be when he arrives at couterpoint?? 

The time—the happy time came at last. 
Rossini completed his course of harmony. 
He was able to write in four parts. 

‘Hear me, my son,’ said the old profssor 
to him one day: ‘You know sufficient of 
harmony, we must now turn to counter- 
point; it is there where your talent will 
find scope to display itself; it is not giyen 
to all to penetrate into the profundities of 
the science; the greater number only learn 
harmony; only so far as may lead them to 
write an opera.’ 

‘How,’ quickly ejaculated the young 
harmonist, ‘counterpoint—fugue! are they 
not necessary to write an opera?’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘Is writing in four parts sufficient? 

‘To be sure. But what signifies that? 
Counterpoint, my son, counterpoint! .... 
it is that that is most beautiful and worthy! 
. . . . to-morrow we shall commence,’ 

The next day, Rossini disappeared. The 
professor, surprised, sought his pupil in his 
chamber; everything was in his disorder, 
and a letter left upon the table announced 
to Martini that his grateful pupil was about 
to profit by his lessons, 

A few months afterwards Rossini’s first 
opera, ‘Demetrio e Polibio,’ was produced, 
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THE STORY OF MALIBRAN. 

A tall handsome house in the noblest 
quarter of the grand old. Spanish capital, 
the lights in the long, narrow casements 
flashing down upon flag-stones wet with a 
_ recent shower; two or three carriages driv- 
ing slowly up to the heavy portals that 
looked frowningly down, grim with carving 
and black with age. 

It was one of Senor Garcia’s receptions, 
and his large drawing rooms were being rap- 
idly filled with the elite of Madrid. The 
curiously antique furniture, heavy mirrors 
panelling the walls, choice paintings and 
statues gleaming whitely under blazing 
chandeliers —the few lady relatives of the 


great composer in their tasteful costumes— 
the rich draperies, the rooms opening into 
each other, the distinguished appearance of 
the company, made a picture beautiful 
enough to suit the most fastidious taste. 

In the midst of all this splendor, a little 
girl, lovely as an angel, flitted about from 
room to room, and, as with timid smiles she 
answered the questions put to her by one 
and another, attracted general and admiring 
attention. The child was not over five 
years of age. Hercomplexion was clear and 
pure; her eyes were hazel, with a tinge of 
amber in their depths, large, lustrous, and 
appealing; her hair, nearly black and very 
lustrous, rippled in waves over her pretty 
shoulders. 

Presently the rooms were quite filled ; little 
groups had gathered about the tables and in 
the corners. They seemed to be discussing 
some matter of importance. 

‘Crossing the Prado, I met one of the 
King’s guards,’ said a tall, gaunt-lookitg 
man, himself a soldier of no mean reputa- 
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tion; ‘he confirmed the news of General 
Riego’s arrest, and doubtless he, with sev- 
eral of the more liberal nobles, wili be exe- 
cuted.’ ; 

‘But hark! Who is playing?’ 

‘Garcia himself; I know his touch. No 
wonder he gets such enormous prices! Let 
us go forward and hear him; that is his new 
opera.’ The two friends made their way to 
that part of the room where the famous com- 
poser was playing to gratify a few enthusi- 
astic admirers. 

He was a tall man, sallow and stern, with 
deep-set, brilliant eyes, intensely black; lips 
compressed and firm; and an expression of 
haughty reticence. At the close of his per- 
formance came a rapturous outburst of ap- 


MARIE MALIBRAN. 


plause. 
it. 
him. 

‘Ah, Variens!’ he exclaimed, at sight of 
a stont man with laughing eyes, ‘you shall 
hear my little daughter sing; you remember 
when you called my attention to her voice; 
she has been practising since then. Marie! 
Marie!’ he called almost harshly. 

There was a stir in the crowd, and the 
child appeared, her little hand clasped in 
that of her aunt. All the glow in her eyes 
and cheeks had faded out, and the tiny 
creature trembled from head to foot. 

‘Stand* here on a chair,’ said Garcia, 
frowning as he spoke, perhaps angry at the 
child’s timidity; at last the child seemed to 
grow resolute, and, at his nod, poured her 
little voice out in a quaint, pretty madrigal. 

How still it was! Every other sound was 
hushed, every eye was turned upon the tiny 
creature, from whose tender throat floated 
bird-notes rich and rare. 

‘Wonderful!’ said Variens; ‘but then I 


The composer did not seem to heed 
He -lifted his head, and looked about 


looked for it when I caught her mocking 
the trill of her bird. Yes, there’s the ring 
of the true metal. I congratulate you, my 
old friend, in this delicate organ,’ and he 
pointed to the throat that even now seemed 
to throb with the pulses of hidden melody. 
‘You have a mine of gold.’ 

‘So,’ said Garcia, carelessly, though his 
dark eyes brightened, ‘if care and patience 
can make her the first prima-donna of the 
world, she shall be.’ 

Suddenly there was a commotion in the 
room, men gathered together, and a low 
murmur of discontent swelled to a louder 
tone of execration. 

‘General Riego is executed by order of 
the king—who next?’ The guests looked 


\ 
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fearfully into each others’ eyes. Here aud 
there was one known to have expressed lib- 
eral views. At any moment they-were in 
| the power of accusers. There was no more 
music, no more light and merry converse. 

Variens followed his friend. 

‘Garcia,’ he said, ‘you had better get 
away from Madrid, and take your singing- 
bird away with you.’ 

The company dispersed in silence. 

Little Marie had been taken to bed by her 
nurse, and was now asleep. Later, the 
nurse was called to the door of the room by 
Garcia himself, 

‘You are to pack the Senorita’s things 
before daybreak,’ he said, ‘and prepare her 
for traveling, We must leave the city.’ 

Early in the morning a gloomy old car- 
riage stood by the door. 

‘Where are you going, papa?’ asked 
Marie, as they lifted her into the carriage. 

‘Silence!’ said Garcia, sternly. 

They stopped at Cadiz after a long, tire- 
some journey. From there they went by 
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water to Vera Cruz, and reached the city of 
Mexico via diligence. Here the composer 
soon found friends. He took lodgings with 
his little child and her nurse in what had 
once been a grand old palace. Little Marie 
had never been so happy before. The only 
trials she encountered were those of meeting 
her father to be instructed in the languages 
and in music. Garcia was a tremendous 
worker. He put heart, soul, life itself, into 
his profession. After he found out how 
sweet and powerful an organ his child ap- 
peared to possess, he used her as one would 
a machine. For hours, when she had grown 
a few years older, he practised her on the 
elottis-shake, At times such was the seve- 
rity of his method, that she would glide 
from him, and, when in her own room, sink 
to the floor in utter exhaustion, 

‘If he would only give me one word of 
love!’ she murmured again and again; ‘if 
he would only say, as he does sometimes to 
his pupils, ‘Dear child,’ I could die to please 
him. He never kissed me, that I can remem- 
ber, in his life.’ 

Y‘Is it possible?’ cried the maid, holding 
up her hands. He must be stone; for who 
could help it? I used to cover your hair 
with kisses. But that was when you were 
little. Now you are fifteen, and look like a 
woman. Idon’t wonder Senor Garcia keeps 
you well in sight. Did you not notice, yes- 
terday—but there, I must not tell.’ 

‘What is it, Junita? Every item of inter- 
est gives me pleasure. What should I have 
noticed? 

‘Well, then, at the Cathedral—’ 
paused again. 

‘Yes, at the Cathedral. I thank God 
every day that I may go there sometimes, 
and feast upon such beauty. It is like 
heaven. I wish I could be a nun, and have 
in my cell a grating looking toward the 
Cathedral; I could worship then.’ 

‘Ah, Senorita must never talk of being a 
nun,’ said her maid, with a merry little 
laugh; ‘and if the Senorita could worship 
the Cathedral, there are those who could 
worship the Senorita.’ 

‘Where?’ asked Marie, turning to look at 
the girl, who, for answer, pointed to the 
tall mirror, wherein Marie saw herself fault- 
lessly painted. 

Y‘ What mean you, Junita? she asked, as 
she turned again toward the girl. 

‘Perhaps the Senorita does not see, she is 
so engaged in her devotions; but I, her 
humble servant, mark the glances of the 
young men. They crowd about the door of 
the Cathedral—and—one there is—’ (she 
stole a look at her mistress, to see if she was 
pleased) —‘ who, for weeks, has stood in just 
the same place, behind the great pillar all 
cut in little images and flowers, near the 
altar of Our Lady; and he never moves, but 
only looks at the Senorita. Indeed, but he 
is very handsome!’ 

‘Nonsense, Junita!l I’m not sure that I 
should listen to such talk.—Is he young or 
ols ae 


‘He is not young, but more beautiful 
than any youth I have ever seen. I am 
sure it must be hours he waits for you.’ 


‘Hush, Junita; I don’t think that papa 
would like to hear you talk to me of such 
things.’ 

The following day, after hours of prac- 
tice, Marie put on a thicker veil and wended 
her way co the Cathedral, with a quick- 
beating pulses. Her step grew slower as 
she neared the mighty pillar, and her heart 
almost failed her; but as she raised her 
eyes to look, her foot caught in some pass- 
ing train, and she stumbled, but saved her- 
self from falling by seizing hold of a 
projecting ledge, not before a face had pre- 
sented itself, however, which thrilled her, 
child as she was, whose eyes looked a 
world of sympathy, whose lips murmured 
in liquid accents ; 


Junita 
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‘Pardon; I feared the Senorita would 
fall!’ and then the face was gone. 

Junita rattled on as her mistress left the 
church, after her somewhat wandering de- 
votions., 

‘Thave found out that the stranger is a 
French merchant; that his business house 
is in America, in New York, that he is 
fabulously rich, and stays here but a month 
longer. More than that he knows Senor 
Garcia, and he is himself an admirable mu- 
sician. Did not the Senorita think his eyes 
were heavenly? 

‘No matter what I thought, Junita, we 
have no right to think our own thoughts in 
the house of God,’ replied the girl, gravely; 
but quicker and faster her heart beats, as 
she recalled that one glance he gave her, in 
which she could not but read his soul. 

Not long after she reached home her 
father summoned her to his presence. 

To Marie this music-room had heretofore 
been a place of torture; but now there was 
an air of repose in its cool interior, a certain 
grace and harmony in keeping with the new 
and strangely sweet consciousness she had 
brought with her from the Cathedral. 

But suddenly she saw a figure in one of 
the deep windows. 

‘Variens,’ said Garcia, and the great 
basso came forward, looking almost the 
same as she had remembered him nearly ten 
y-ars before. 

‘So this is your rare singing bird? he 
said, the old twinkle in his bright eye. 
‘She is twice as tall and twice as lovely; 
Garcia, you ought to be a happy man.’ 

‘I shall be, Variens, when I see Paris 
again,’ was the reply. 

‘What!’ you do not mean the child shall 
make her debut there?’ 

‘Child!’ echoed Garcia; ‘you shall hear 
her sing, Variens!’ He caught up some 
loose music and hurried over to the piano, 
nodding imperiously toward Marie, who 
followed without a word. 

Variens smiled, took out his gold-bowed 
eye-glasses, and looked benignly on; but, 
when the woaderful voice sounded, his 
eyes glittered, his lips parted, a flash of in- 
spiration brightened his face. 

‘Marvelous! marvelous!’ he ejaculated, 
as, after the first few notes, there came a 
pause; ‘it is the voice of a skylark, clear as 
crystal, and rich as a thousand-year old 
cremona.’ 

‘My friend, my child, I congratulate you! 
before the month is out you will have all 
Mexico at your feet. No queen will receive 
a crown as bright as yours shali be. Garcia, 
I bespeak her for the first representation of 
the new opera.’ 

‘I—sing in opera!’ exclaimed Marie, her 
cheek growing paler, 

‘You, little one—you! said Variens, 
bending his delighted eyes upon her. 
‘You, mocking-bird, with fame prisoned in 
your silvery throat. Why, I never heard 
such a warbler! and then the execution! it 
is beyond comparison, the finest I ever 
beard.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Garcia, smiling grimly, ‘I 
have drilled her well, four, six, and some- 
times eight hours a day.’ 

‘You need drill no more, prince of teach- 
ers; you will see the ducats showering 
around you in less than one golden fort- 
night.’ 

‘Ising before crowds? Indeed, I dare 
not!’ murmured Marie, tremblingly. 

‘Indeed you dare—and you will!’ said 
Garcia, sternly. ‘Never let child of mine 
say she dare not!’ 

Marie shrank back from the harshness of 
his tone, the terrible command in his eye, 
and she was glad to retreat from his pres- 
ence, and, in her own room, think tremb- 
lingly of the fate that awaited her. 


‘It will be grand! It will be glorious!’ 
cried Junita, while the color deepened in 


her round cheeks. ‘Do you know they 
will dress you like any princess, with a 
crown upon your head, and wonderful, 
flashing pearls upon your neck and arms? 
and, oh! how they will ery out at the sight 
of your beautiful face! You are sad over 
it,’ she added, surprised to see tears in the 
dark eyes. 

‘Yes, Iam sad; I must go before crowds 
of people—stand in the midst of the blazing 
lights—and then—suppose I fail? 

‘Ah, but will not the Senorita’s father be 
looking at her? Ah! Senorita, would that 
I had so heavenly a voice; I would be 
neither ashamed nor afraid to sing!’ 

Marie listened, and the tears dried upon 
ner lashes, Yes, she would sing, she would 
stir the hearts of the proudest in this great. 
city. 

‘By-and-by,’ she said, ‘I shall make 
money for myself, then I can travel in 
beautiful countries; then I shall not fear 
that dreadful frown upon my father’s face, 
when he says: ‘If you fail,-Marie, I shall 
kill myself.’ 

The preparations went on. Garcia se- 
lected his daughter’s wardrobe; there was a 
pleasant excitement in the receptions of 
modistes, admiring the wonderful fabrics, 
laces, silks, satins; beholding herself ar- 
rayed herself therein; practicing the stately 
walk of the stage; managing the graceful 
trains of her courtly robes. 

Tne eventful hour came. All the city of 
Mexico knew that a young girl was going to 
make her debut in a new and brilliant role, 
and the theatre was crowded with the élite 
of the city.—When Marie first made her 
appearance, so slight a creature—so youth- 
ful, a whisper went round the house: 

‘If she fails in her voice, her beauty will 
save her; she is as lovely as a vision!’ ; 

She did not fail. There, before her, 
stood the leader, tall, erect, his piercing 
eyes fastened on her face. Well for her 
then that she had learned to gather courage 
from that glance—better that fear should 
nerve her than that she should not succeed. 

As the clear voice rose, the audience sat 
entranced; it soared from height to height 
—the singer forgot the listening crowd, 
saw no longer the splendor of the scene, 
the hushed faces upturned, the leveled 
glasses; she sang for love of singing, and 
the warbling bird-notes roused an enthu- 
siasm so wild that the great throng rose en 
masse, and as she ended with a trill that 
seemed beyond the compass of merely human 
power to produce, the plaudits grew wilder 
and more prolonged. Night after night 
she held the capital spell-bound. Month 
after month she entranced them with the 
magic of her marvelous voice. 

A year had nearly elapsed. 


Marie was the idolized singer of the day. 
Her father watched her as jealously as a 
lover watches his mistress. She never 
walked out with Junita now; never went 
on foot to the Cathedral. The manager of 
the Park Theatre, of this city, who had 
heard of the gifted young singer, was 
anxious to open an engagement with her. 
As for Marie, she was quite indifferent 
where she went, so that she could sing the, 
to her, almost divine music of Rossini. 

In New York, the fashionable world went 
crazy after the new prima-donna. So young! 
so graceful! so heavenly beautiful! and a 
voice whose liquid tones had never been 
paralleled. From pit to gallery, seats were 
taken at four times the usual price. Men 
committed the wildest extravagances for 
love of her. Costly gifts were ravished 
upon her, but they were always returned. 
Garcia became stricter than ever. She was 
not allowed to answer an encore, or to see 
visitors; and this discourteous treatment 
was beginning to injure her hitherto fine 
health. 


‘Junita, if I could go once in the streets 
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with you, or alone,’ she said, passionately. 

‘I think it would keep me from going ma l,’ 
The answer surprised her. 

Vor think you had better pray to God for 

liberty,’ said Junita, gravely. 


That“same morning two gentlemen were 
closeted with Senor Garcia. One was atall, 
noble-looking man, merchant in an Italian 
house in New York, and reputed one of the 
wealthiest men in America. The other was 
of medium stature, and beautiful in face as 
Adonis, though not young. Both had come 
on the same errand—to ask the Senor for the 
hand of his daughter. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Garcia, ‘my daughter 
is but sixteen. Between this and her com- 
ing of age she is worth to me one hundred 
thousand dollars. But Iam getting weary 
of excitement. Whoever will pay me fifty 
thousand dollars, cash down, in gold, shall 
marry Senorita Marie, provided that his 
character and business-standing shall be un- 
exceptionable. 

‘I am willing to do so,’ both answered. 

‘Then it only remains for my daughter to 
choose between you. Gentlemen, you may 
call to-morrow.’ ; ; 

Straightway going to his daughter’s room, 
Garcia said: ‘I have had two proposals of 
marriage from two of the richest and best 
men in this metropolis.’ 

The eloquent blood flew to her cheeks; 
her eyes sought the floor. 

‘Whatever you please, Senor!’ she replied. 

‘You are willing, then, to accept one of 
these gentlemen as your husband?’ 

‘I am ready to obey you in this as in all 
things else,’ she answered, submissively. 

» ‘Good! spoken like my dutiful daughter!’ 
said he; *you shall be well settled, and I 
shall go to Paris. You shall have your 
choice of these gentlemen. Come into my 
room to-morrow ; bring a rose of any color; 
and, as you leave, present it to him whom 
you are willing to accept as your husband.’ 

He left the room. Marie flew to her 
friend and confidante, as well as servant. 
She looked like one inspired. 

‘Congratulate me!’ she cried; ‘my slavery 
is at anend. Iam going to be married.’ 

‘Whom to? asked Junita. 

‘Alas!’ For a moment ‘her countenance 
grew sad. ‘Ido not know; but anything 
is better than this dreadful, loveless life. I 
shall be rich, cared for—in measure, inde- 
pendent. I shail have my carriage, my 
house—O Junita! the good God heard me, 
and [ shall at least be something besides a 
machine, a piece of merchandise.’ 

‘And will you then send me away?’ 

* Never, my dear girl; you shall share my 
good fortune. You shall never leave me, 
unless—you find a husband for yourself.’ 

‘I only care for you, Senorita,’ said the 
girl, softly. 

On the following day Junita saw her mis- 
tress leave the room with a fair white rose. 
But a brief time elapsed before she returned, 
breathless. 

‘My dear Junita,’ cried the girl, running 
into her arms, ‘I have chosen!’ 

“I hope he is young, and good, and hand- 
some,’ the maid responded, with a kiss, 

‘O Junita! everything! Guess now. It 
is—’ 

“Malibran!’ exclaimed Junita, joyfully, 

And Marie became Mme. Malibran. The 
wedding was a joyous and a noble one, and 
the bride’s house was princely. At once 
tue beautiful and gifted singer stood on the 
pinnacle of select society. She was wild 
with happiness. Her husband worshiped 
her; the best and the greatest craved per- 
mission to become her friends; and Junita 
was her humble companion, and no one was 
more joyous than she in witnessing the hap- 
piness of her child. 

Weeks, months, passed on, and Mme. 
Malibran was the gayest of the gay, always 
ready to please with her entertaining voice, 


‘bewitching old and young with her artless 


grace, 

Then came a thunderbolt. Six months 
after Malibran was a ruined man, At first 
his lovely wife could not realize the terrible 
situation, She was stunned, amid the wreck 
of her once glorious surroundings—a stranger 
in a strange city, and poor as the poorest. 
Her husband sank under the blow, and even 
reproache 1 her with extravagance. 

‘T have not done it,’ said the poor wife, 
tears streaming down her cheeks. 

‘But, indeed, it was you who ruined me. 
Ah! if I had but the fifty thousand dollars 
I paid for my wife!’ 

Unwise admission! Marie’s Spanish blood 
turned to fire. She sprang to her feet, nearly 
writhing in her anguish. 

‘You bought me, then? My father sold 
his child for gold!’ she articulated, with 
difficulty. ‘ You paid fifty thousand dollars 
for me, when you must have known what 
disaster such recklessness might bring upon 
me, whom you professed to love? Oh, un- 
happy creature that I am! always a thing of 
barter; and now you taunt me!’ 

A few days after, closely veiled, Mme. 
Malibran, pale and dejected, deeply morti- 
fied and quite penniless, called upon the 
managers of the Park Theatre and the 
Bowery; received the most favorable pro 
posals from the latter; entered into an en- 
gagement of six weeks, and made over 
twenty thousand dollars. 

This sum she divided with the ruined 
merchant, and taking Junita with her, she 
secured a passage to England, bade her hus- 
band farewell, and sailed for Europe. 


Arrived in London, she sought out the 
most eminent musical composer of the day, 
and sent him a message. 

‘Mme. Malibran, murmured De Beriot, 
thoughtfully. ‘An! née Senorita Marie 
Garcia-—a famous singer.’ 


Within an hour he stood in the presence 
of one destined to become the enchantress 
of the world. 

She received him like a queen, arrayed in 
velvet the color of fresh violets, her glorious 
hair falling unconfined to her waist, her 
cheeks flushed with excitement. 

‘I have the honor of speaking to Mme. 
Malibran,’ said the composer, losing his 
heart on the instant. 

‘And I of an interview with the first com- 
poser of his time,’ said Malibran, with a 
gracious smile; and in as few words as pos- 
sible she explained her position. 

‘You desire, then, to be heard in the 
metropolis?’ he said, at last. 

‘I wish to make my first appearance in 
London.’ 

A smile lurked in the corner of his mouth. 
He had heard great things of the lady who 
sat before him; but then what was Mexico? 
what was New York? One was the capital 
of an effete civilization; the other, the grand 
centre of a new, unpolished world! 

‘IT should hardly advise it, madame. The 
greatest singers of the age find it difficult 
sometimes to gain an appreciative audience, 
even when their fame is assured.’ 

‘And what would you advise me to do? 

‘Go to the provincial cities first; work 
your way gradually along; if you create a 
furore there—which I am eertain you will— 
then you can come to London, and crowned 
heads will do you honor.’ 

‘Sir, said Malibran, with flashing eyes, 
‘I have already had the honor of singing 
before persons of distinction, and I will not 
go to the provinces. No Senor,’ and she 
stood erect ia pride of conscious power, ‘I 
will sing in this city, in your best theatre, 
in your most popular operas, or not at all. 
I tell you, sir, I shall make my debut here, 
and crowned heads and the best of your no- 
bility shall listen to me!’ and, in token of 
her imperious decision, she struck the floor 
with her little foot right regally. 


The great composer looked at her with 
new interest. That lucky stroke of willful- 
ness had gained the day. 

‘What a pose!’ he thought; ‘what fire! 
what tragic force!’ and he began to cogitate 
how he should best further her interests. 

‘Are you willing to compete with ? 
and he mentioned the name of a famous star 
then singing at the Royal Theatre. 

‘Yes, with any one,’ was the reply. 

‘Then I will see what can be done;’ and, 
with many courteous assurances, he left her 
presence. 

Three weeks later 1 singular announce- 
ment was made in the London papers. 

Two rival singers were to make their ap- 
pearance on the same night at the Grand 


| Opera House—the then reigning prima- 


donna and Mme. Malibran. They were to 
follow each other in the same role, and the 
public were to judge which was to be the 
future favorite of the people. 

So novel a proposal set all Lon ‘on on fire. 
The theatre was crowded from pit to dome 
on the trial-night; thousands were unable 
to obtain an entrance. The nobility of Eng- 
land filled the stately boxes; expectation 
was on fire. 

Nobody doubted for a moment the con- 
tinued supremacy of their present idol; and, 
when she came on, the great building rang 
with applause—even the ladies stood up, 
and her name was on every lip. 

Hark! compete with a voice like that? 
It was madness to try. Who was this im- 
mature girl who had won the plaudits of 
crude Americans? Either insane or an 
idiot! 

Presently there was a great hush. 

Malibran was expected—but only to be 
extinguished. 

In that almost awful silence she entered, 
pale as death, for she would not rouge, her 
beautiful eyes turned imploringly toward 
the strangely excited audience. 

A murmur ran the rounds. 

*Exceedingly beautiful! Lovely as a se- 
raph! But with that physique she will surely 
fap ieee 

Ah! they had not heard the liquid won- 
der of that nightingale’s throat. 

Then came thecrash of the grand orchestra, 

Up rose the full, sweet voice, soft as a 
whisper at first, yet clear as a flute. On it 
rolled, that marvelous, impassioned melody. 
Men held their breath and leaned forward, 
not a rustling fan disturbed the sound; not 
an eye left her face—Then came that gurg- 
ling bird-like trillsuch as no other human 
organ ever reached, and the entranced lis- 
teners rose en masse. Women clutched their 
jewels from arms and bosoms and threw 
them on the stage at her feet: she was over- 
whelmed with the rapture she had _ herself 
evoked, and stood there panting, her glorious 
eyes shining through tears, like diamonds; 
her cheeks flushed, her hands. outspread, 
as if to push back the surging tide—stood 
there triumphant—the divine Malibran. 

That night, as she walked rapidly back 
and forth in the silence of her own room, 
feeling that henceforth she was to go out as 
a conqueror, the one drop of bitterness float- 
ed on the surface of her brimming cup. 
Her dream was accomplished. But Malibran, 
he who had given her the name now made 
immortal—the pall of silence, even of dis- 
grace, enveloped him inits heavy folds. 

Later, Junita brought her a note, which 
she opened with trembling fingers. It read 
thus, 


‘Divine Malibran:--You were right. Your 
triumph is complete. All London rings with 
your wonderful success. The world is at 
your feet. Allow me to subscribe myself the 
humblest of your admirers. Dg BERIOT.’ 


And, as all the world knows, a few yeras 
afterward De Beriot married the queen of 
song and beauty, Malibran,. 
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THE TRYSTING OAK, 


BY HENRY C. WATSON, 


I. 


By yonder brawling stream 
There stands a gaunt old tree, 


Whose gnarled branches, spreading wide, 


A rare shade used to be. 

I’ve couched beneath its giant limbs, 
When no one else was nigh, 

And heard strange voices speak to me 
In the winds that passed me by. 


II. 


We sat beneath its shade, 
My playmate and my love 
A being fair as any dream 
That poet ever wove! 
And we were guileless too, 
Nor knew of guilt or harm; 
Her sweet face rested on my breast, 
Her form upon my arm 


III, 


The old tree loved us well, 
And nodded when we came, 
Here was our lonely trysting place, 
And ever ’twas the same. 
And here we parted too,— 
Ah! bitter was each sigh! 
Again strange voices spoke to me 
In the winds that passed me by. 


Iv. 


Now many years have passed ;— 
Again I seek its shade, 

And think of all that time has done, 
And all the wrecks it made, 

My playmate and my love, 
That golden heart of truth, 

She perished in her summer hours, 
In all her bloom of youth. 


ive 


The day before she died, 
She sought tts shade to weep ; 
I know strange voices spoke to her. 
As dreams pass by in sleep! 
She answered them in thought, 
And whispered them my name— 
They swept vy mein my distant home, 
And whispercd me the same! 


VI. 


I felt the unuttered word 
Sweep by me, and a chill 
Crept over every living nerve 
’Till my very heart stood still! 
I did not weep nor sigh, 
But oh! the wild unrest ! 
A spirit that would not be calmed 
Lay trembling at my breast. 


VII. 


I knew that I must go 
And seek that gaunt old tree, 

For there the spirit of my dead love 
Would come and speak to me. 

I waited not an hour— 
How wild the speed I made! 

I paused nor halted till I stood 
Beneath the tree’s deep shade, 


VIII. 


And here I stood last night 
And questioned thus the tree— 


‘Old friend; where is my gold-haired love? 


What news hast thou for me? 

Has she, God’s beautiful, gone out 
As falling stars expire? 

Must my heart smoulder in the flame 
Of my love’s funeral pyre? 


Ix. 


‘Where was thy watch and ward? 
I left her all to thee! 

Faise friend, I curse thee in thine age 
Faithless to her and me! 

Widowed in heart and old; 
Aged in a single day; 

Worn out and spirit-tired, like one 
Whose hopes have passed away, 


x. 


‘I stand, and claim thy charge— 
The maid who should be mine— 
Give back the wife of my true heart, 
That holy trust of thine!’ 
I paused—but silence seemed 
Of darkness deep a part— 
I saw no sign, I heard no sound, 
But the beating of my heart! 


xI. 


Where her dear feet had pressed 
I knelt me down in prayer, 

And heard the rustling of the wings 
Of unseen angels there. 

Then through the branches hoar 
A swift and low wind came, 

And ghostly voices sweeping by, 
Whispered her blessed name. 


XII. 


And then I fell asleep— 
A sleep like trance of death— 
When suddenly the darkness fled 
Before-a Jaming wreath ; 
A sweet face bended over me, 
A soft breath stirred my hair, 
And quiet fell upon my soul, 
As though God’s peace was there. 


XIII. 


A soft and sweet low voice, 
In silvery murmurous stream, 
Poured forth the healing words of love, 
That were not all a dream, 
I felt the kiss upon my brow, 
Then in the paling light 
The presence of my spirit love 
Grew dim upon my sight. 


GARCIA’S TREATMENT OF HIS 
CHILDREN. 

We had a jovial set of passengers, in- 
cluding the operatic troupe of the elder 
Garcia, together with his son Manuel, 
twenty years old, and his two daughters— 
Marie, then aged seventeen, and Pauline, 
then only four years old, but who after- 
ward became a celebrated singer and actress, 
and married a Paris journalist of some repu- 
tation, M. Viardot. She was the pet of 
passengers and crew; and I have heard the 
child reply, in four languages, with almost 
equal facility, to remarks in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish, addressed to her 
in rapid succession by the members of her 
father’s company. Her elder sister, Mlle. 
Garcia, afterward world-renowed—her briet 
career sad, indeed, in private, Dut brilliant 
in public to a degree hardly paralleled in 
the annals of the stage—had the previous 
spring made a successful debut in London. 
She was a most iutcresting girl, simple, 
frank, bright as could be, charming in con- 
versation, a general favorite; and I think 
that during our somewhat protracted voy- 
age she captivated the heart of Captain 


McDonald, a young and handsome English 


officer, a great friend and admirer of my 
father, wuo had accompanied us on our 
transatlantic trip. It came to nothing, 
perhaps because McDonald, though a noble, 


generous fellow had then little besides his 
commission to depend on; but I doubt not 
she would have been far happier as his wife 
than she afterward was—poor girl!—with 
the reputed rich but bankrupt Malibran. 

Her health seemed feeble, and this may 
have been due in part to the extreme sever- 
ity with which that terrible Spaniard, her 
father, treated his children. The troupe 
had frequent rehearsals on deck when the 
weather was fine, greatly to the delight of 
the passengers. The only drawback to our 
pleasure in listening to some-of the finest 
voices in the world was the brutal manner 
in which Garcia sometimes berated the 
singers, but especially his son and daugh- 
ter, whcn their performance did not please 
him. 

One evening, after a rehearsal at which 
he had been so violent that his daughter 
seemed in mortal fear of him, she and I sat 
down, on a sofa on deck, to a game of 
chess. At first she appeared almost as lively 
and bright as usual, but ere the game ended, 
she turned deadly pale, her head sunk on | 
my shoulder, and had I not caught her in 
my arms she must have fallen to the floor. 
I carried her down to the cabin, quite in- 
sensible; and it was some time before she 
recovered. 

Another day, at the close of a rehearsal, 
the old man spoke in insulting terms to his 
son, I and other passengers being present. 
Manuel replied in a respectful, almost sub- 
missive tone; yet he earnestly vindicated 
himself against the charge—of willful neg- 
ligence, I think it was—which his father 
brought against him This incensed Garcia 
to such a degree, that he suddenly struck 
his son a blow of his fist so violent that the 
youth dropped on the deck as if shot. We 
instantly went in search of the Captain, 
telling him what had happened, and he 
came on deck at once, confronting the still 
enraged father. 

‘What is this, sir?’ he said, the tone low, 
but with a dangerous ring in it. ‘Is it 
true that you dared to knock your son 
down? ” 

The great singer was silent and looked 
sullen, 

‘It is true, then?’ The tone rose a little 
and the eycs flashed: we saw there was mis- 
chief in them. ‘Do you know, sir,’ he 
weat on, ‘that I am master here—ruler in 
my own ship—with the right to do what- 
ever I please, if it is necessary to protect 
my passengers either from insult or injury? 
Do you know that, sir?’ 


Still no answer. 

‘Do you see these men?’ pointing to some 
sailors who were looking on at a distance 
with eyes of curiosity. ‘A single word 
from me, and they’ll seize you on the spot! 
But I don’t want a fuss on board my ship. 
This time I’ pass it by. But now attend 
to what I say; you had better, for your own 
sake. If you lay a finger again on a single 
passenger here—on your Own son, on your 
daughter, or on any other soul on board, 
I'll have you down below in irons, sir—in 
irons! Do you understand that? 

He did understand, and he was fairly 
cowed at last, He uttered un unintelligible 
excuse; and the Captain, turning away, 
issued some commonplace order to the mate 
as quietly as if nothing had happened, 
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LISZT’S LIFE OF CHOPIN. 


From the French, by Martha Walker Cook. 


To a people always prompt in its recog- 
nition of genius, and ready to sympathize 
in the joys and woes of a truly great artist, 
this work wiil be one of exceeding interest. 
It is « short, glowing, and generous sketch 
from the hand of Franz Liszt (who, consid 
ered in the double light of composer and 
performer, has no living equa)) of the 
original and romantic Chopin; the most 
ethereal, subtle, and delicate among: our 
modern tone-poets.” It is a rare thing for 
a great artist to write on Art, to leave the 
passionate worlds of sounds or colors for 
the colder realm of words; rarer still for 
him to abdicate, even temporarily, his own 
throne, to stand patiently and hold aloft 
the blazing torch of his own genius to il- 
lume the gloomy grave of another; yet this 
has Liszt done through love for Chopin. 


FT is a matter of considerable interest to 
note how the nervous and agile fingers, ac- 
customed to sovereign rule over the keys, 
handle the pen; how the musician feels as a 
man; how he estimates art and artists. 


Liszt is a man of extensive culture, vivid 
imagination, and great knowledge of the 
world; and, in addition to their high artis- 
tic value, his lines glow with poetic ferver, 
with impassioned eloquence. His musical 
criticisms are refined and acute, but with- 
out impulsive technicalities or scientific 
terms, ever sparkling with the poetic ardor 
of the generous soul through which the 
discriminating yet appreciative awards were 
poured. Ah, in these days of degenerate 
_ tivalries, let us welcome a proof of affection 

so tender as his ‘Life of Chopin?’ 


It would be impossible for the reader of 
this book to remain ignorant of the ex- 
actions of art. While, through its elo- 
_ quence and subtle analysis of character, it 
appeals to the cultivated literary tastes of 
our people, it opens for them a dazzling 
perspective into that strange world of tones, 
of whose magical realm they know, com- 
paratively speaking, so little. It is intel- 
ligible to all who think or feel; requiring 
no knowledge of music for its comprehen- 
sion. 


The compositions of Chopin are now the 
mode, the rage. Every one asks for them, 
every one tries to play them. We have, 
however, but few remarks upon the peculi 
aritics of his style, or the proper manner of 
producing his works. His compositions, 
generally perfect in form, are never abstract 
conceptions, but had their birth in his soul, 
sprang from the events of his life, and are 
full of individual and national idicsyncra- 
sies, of »sychological interest. Liszt knew 
Chopin both as man an artist; Chopin loved 
to hear him interpret his music, and himself 
taught the great pianist the mysteries of his 
undulating rhythm and original motifs. The 
broad and noble criticisms contained in this 
book are absolutely essential for the musical 
culture of the thousands now laboriously 
but vainly struggling to perform his elabo- 
rate works, “and who, having no key to 


ey res eS 


their multiplied complexities of expression, 
frequently fail in rendering them aright. 
And the masses in this country, full of 
vivid perception and intelligent curiosity, 
who, not playing themselves, would yet 
fain follow with the heart compositions 
which they are told are of so much artistic 
value, will here find a key to guide them 
througg the tuneful labyrinth. Some of 
Chopin’s best works are analyzed herein. 
He wrote for the heart of his people ; their 
joys, sorrows, and caprices are immortalized 
by the power of his art. He was a stretly 
national tone-poet, and to understand him 
fully, something must be known of the 
brave and haughty, but unhappy country 
which he so loved. Liszt felt this, and has 
been exceedingly happy in the short sketch 
given of Poland. We actually know more 
of its picturesque and characteristic cus- 
toms after a perusa! of his graphic pages 
than after a long course of dry historical 
details. He remarks on the Polonaise and 
Mazourka are full of the philosophy and 
essence of history. These dances grew di- 
rectly from the heart of the Polish people; 
repeating the martial valor and haughty 
love of noble exhibition of their men; the 
tenderness, devotion, and subtle coquetry of 
their women, they were of course favorite 
forms with Chopin; their national character 
made them dear to the national poet. The 
remarks of Liszt on these dances are given 
with a knowledge so acute of the traits of 
the nation in which they originated, with 
such a gorgeousness of description, and 
correctness of detail, that they rather re- 
semble a highly-finished picture than a 
colder work of words only. They have all 
the splendor of a brilliant painting. He 
seizes the secrets of the nationality of these 
forms, traces them through the heart of the 
Poiish people, follows them through their 
marvelous transfiguration in the pages of 
the Polish artist, and reads by their light 


much of the sensitive and exclusive char- 


acter of Chopin, analyzing it with the skill 
of love while depicting it with romantic 
eloquence. ‘eg 

To those who can produce the composi- 
tions of Chopin in the spirit of their author, 
no words are necessary. They follow with 
the heart the poetic and palpitating emo- 
tions so exquisitely wrought through the 
aerial tissue of the tones by this ‘subtle- 
souled psychologist,’ this bold and original 
explorer in the invisible world of sound— 
all honor to their genius! 

Short but glowing sketches of Heine, 
Meyerbeer, Adolphe Nourrit, Hiller, Eugéne 
Delacroix, Niemcevitz, Mickiewicz, and 
Mme. Sand, occur in the book. The de- 
scription of the last days of poor Chopin’s 
melancholy life, with the untiring devotion 
of those around him, including the beautiful 
Countess Delphine Potocka; his cherished 
sister, Louise; his devoted friend and pupil, 
M. Gutman, with the great Liszt himself, is 
full of tragic interest. 

Perchance Liszt may yet visit us; we may 
yet hear the matchless pianist cali from their 
graves in the white keys the delicate ara- 
besques, the undulating and varied melcdies 
of Chopin, We should be prepared to ap- 


preciate the great artist in his enthusiastic 
rendering of the masterpieces of the man he 
loved; prepured to greet him when he elec- 
trifies us with his wonderful Cyclopean 
harmonies, written for his own Herculean 
grasp, sparkling with his own Promethean 
fire, which no meaner hand can ever hope to 
master! ‘Hear Liszt, and die,’ has been 
said by some of his enthusiastic admirers— 
understand him, and live, were the wiser 
advicel 

In gratitude then to Chopin for the multi- 
plied sources of high and pure pleasure 
which he has revealed to humanity in his 
creations, that human woe and sorrow be- 
come pure beauty when his magic spell is 
on them, the translator calls upon all lovers 


of the beautiful ‘to contribute a stone to 


the pyramid now rapidly erecting in honor 
of the great modern composer’—ay, the 
living stone of appreciation, crystalized in 
the enlightened gratitude of the heart. 


A little history is related, and said to 
have been told by King Victor Emmanuel 
himself. The Princess Maria, daughter of 
the Empress of Russia, was in the dress- 
circle at the Apollo Theatre. His Majesty 
had not been forewarned and was in his 
box, according to his usual custom, in the 
most complete négligé. As soon as he saw 
her Imperial Highness, he begged the pre- 
fect, Commandant Gadda, to lend his black 
dress coat and white cravat for a few min- 
utes. Of course the request was complied 
with, and his Majesty, having put them on 
in one of the saloons, went and paid his 
respects to the princess. This story is not 
quite so good as one told by the late Em- 
peror Napoleon. He met Vivier, the horn- 
player, at Vichy, and asked him to dinner. 
Vivier excused himself—he was traveling. 
and had no dress clothes. ‘We are nearly 
of the same size,’ said the Emperor; ‘ask 
my valet, Leon, to lend you some evening 
clothes.’ After dinner, the Emperor com- 
plimented Vivier on the excellent fit, add- 
ing, ‘Mind you restore my property.’ 
Vivien replied that his honest intentions 
stopped with the restitution of the clothes, 
and could go no farther. He could not 
bring himself to restore the little red ribbon 
in the button-hole. ‘Keep it,’ said he 
Emperor; and Vivier was gazetted aKn ht 
of the Legion of Hunor next morning. 


Mendelssohn was, when a youth, clerk to 
a very rich but exceedingly commonplace 
and stupid employer. One day an acquaint- 
ance commiserated the clever lad on his 
position, ‘ What a pity it is that you are not 
the master, and he the clerk!’ ‘Oh, my 
friend, do not say that!’ replied Mendels- 
sohn. ‘If he were my clerk, what on earth 
could I do with him? 


M. Ambroise Thomas is said to have post- 
poned bringing out his opera, Hamlet, for a 
long time after 1t was composed, owing to 
his not having found a prima-donna for 
‘Ophelia’ qualified physically, poetically, 
musically, and dramatically, for the creation. 
It is related that one day M. Thomas walked 
into the magasin of his publisher, and com- 
plained that he could not find a vocalist 
after his own heart for ‘Ophelia,’ and de- 
spaired of ever seeing his masterpiece pro- 
duced. At this moment Mile. Nilsson 
entered the shop. ‘There she is,’ said the 
music-publisher; and then and there the 
Swedish girl, who had already established a 
reputation at the Lyrique, had the_ part 
allotted to her. é 
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Our Initial Number. 


We grcet our friends and the public 
through the initial number of our Musical 
Monthly, and hope to rerew our greetings 
every month, for an unlimited period of 
time. We do not look as well as we hope 
to look later in the Fall, but we trust that 
our readers will find us presentable, suf- 
ficiently so as to induce them to introduce 
us to their friends, and thus increase our 
visiting (subscription) list to thousands of 
new acquaintances, who will afterwards 
also become our friends, 

While rather proud of our first issue, for 
we look around us and find nothing of its 
class to compare with it, even now, we 
hope to make it, by addition of new and 
striking features, more and more worthy of 
the support of the public. 

We also point with pride and gratitude 
to our brilliant list of advertisers, all first 
class; for we believe that to no similar un- 
dertaking would so generous a patronage 
have been extended. We feel this as a 
speciul proof of confidence, and we shall 
certainly use our best endeavors to make 
our Monthly worthy of such generous and 
liberal support. We begin with a circula- 


tion of 
FIVE THOUSAND COPIES, 


and believe that we shall double it before 
the first day of the new year, 1874. 


oo 


Premiums to Subscribers of Watsen’s 
Musical Wonthly. 


Each subscriber, sending two dollars to 
this office, will have the choice of the two 
beautiful Portrait Premiums. 

No. 1, William Vincent Wallace, a large 
and superb line engraving, and a_ perfect 
likeness of this great composer. 

No. 2, Theodore Thomas, an exquisite litho- 
graph, and the finest likeness ever published 
of this distinguished leader. 

)Either of these portraits will be mailed to 
subscribers, according to order, on the re- 
ceipt of two dollars, the subscription price of 
Warson’s Musica Monraty. 


The present, but, we are happy to say, the 
passing, summer has been the most profitless 
in a musical sense that we have ever known. 
With the exception of Theodore Thomas’ 
garden concerts at Central Park Garden, 
music would almost seem to have ceased to 
exist in New York since the middle of May, 
and all that appertains to the musical busi- 
ness has been so dull, that scarcely a move- 
ment was perceptible. The fact is, we 
consider that musicians and musical editors 
should profit enough in eight months of the 
year to permit them to be pleasantly idle 
during the other four, instead of being com- 
pelled to do nothing for lack of business 
cccupation, while the earnings of the previ- 
ous months dwindle into terrible attenuation. 
But what we decide to be good for our own 
comfort seems opposed to the natural order 
of things, and we have to follow out our 
groove. 


The coming season promises to be one of 
extraordinary attraction, and will undoubt- 
edly create an excitement in musical circles, 
exceednig in magnitude any that has been 
known during the past few years. It is 
true that the season before last presented 
remarkably brilliant features. For instance 
we had Nilsson, Capoul and Jamet in opera, 
also Parepa Rosa, and the powerful-voiced 
Wachtel. But the combinations were not 
as strong as they will be for the coming 
season. 


There will be two opposing Italian Opera 
companies in the field, each presenting com- 
binations of such rare vocal talents, that we 
are tempted to indulge in speculative calcu 
lations as to where the money is to come 
from to sustain both companies. The sing- 
ers engaged comprise some of the most ex- 
pensive artists in the world. Artists who 
command in Europe to-day, terms as enor- 
mous as they receive from our American 
Managers, when the payment for the extra 
risk is deducted. It is therefor no insignifi- 
cant compliment to the United States that 
such artists should, even at the risk ofa 
long and dangerous sea voyage, prefer to 
come to us to easily earning vast sums with- 
out encountering any sach risk. The youth 
and freshness of America seems to offer 
irrisistible attractions to Europeans, and 
while their curiosity is amply gratified, the 
unstinted, the generous liberality of our 
people in all sections of the country makes 
their pleasure trip one of large profit also. 


To the impresarios, the enterprising mana- 
gers we owe a large debt of gratitude; for, 
while they assume immense, positive risks, 
in bringing great artists so far from their 
natural fields of operation, their reward is 
paid in dollars while abroad they would be 
paid almost in the proportion of pounds 
sterling. Still such managers as Maurice 
and Max Strakosch, who learned all they 
know of management here, and beyond 
what they know there is but little to learn, 
contrive by a liberal policy and by fulfilling 
their engagements faithfully to satisfy the 
public, the artists and themselves—paying 
their debts to the public, and the artists, 
and finding asplendid credit to their account 
at the close of the season. The reason is 
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that now they keep their faith with sall— 


they control the best artists of the world, 
and they are responsible for ali that they 
undertake, These are cardinal points which 
form the exceptions to our past operatic 
management; the public appreciate the fact, 
and have undoubting reliance on the an- 
nouncements of the Strakosch brothers. 

We of New York can have but a moderate 
share of the glorious performances of the 
Strakosch—Nilsson company. The North, 
the East, and the West will absorb more 
than two thirds of the term of their 
engagements, and itis with our readers 
throughout the country. that we wish to 
have achat about the famous members of 
this truly great operatic company. 

First of Christine Nilsson, we can never 
remember her married name, for she will 
always be Christine Nilsson to us, let us say 
a few words of the past. 

Three years ago she came to this country 
with a reputation equal to that of any living 
artist in Europe. Around her was woven a 
tissue of romance from the gathered-up 
threads of incidents in her strange, sad 
youth, We read of her as a poor little 
wandering ministrel, straying from fair to 
fair in her bleak country of the north, and 
charming small sums from the peasantry, 
by the childish beauty of her voice and the 
fascination of her innocent grace. Then 
the good God ordained that on one of these 
occasions a good man, with heart and 
means, should see and hear her, and place 
her where the genius which was soaring in 
her little heart, should be fostered until its 
wings were plumed and strong enough for 
flight. With knowledge her life began to 
bloom, and the art-instinct, inborn and 
beautiful, directed by skillful, loving hands, 
broadened and deepened with each succeed- 
ing year, until the little singing waif of the 
fairs warble1 her wonderful songs in the 
palaces of emperors, 

Hers was a strange and eventful career, 
such as we doubt when we read it. in tales; 
but the story is a true one, and often by the 
strange accidents of life, a pebble is rescued 
from the dirt, and lo! a diamond is made 
manifest. 


Three years ago, in the very flush of her 
youth, she came to us. Her career during 
her first year is now a matter of history. 
Like Jenny Lini she sang only in concerts, 
and like that great singer of the past, she 
created a furore wherever she appeared, 
Prices of admission were everywhere quad- 
rupled, but the amount was willingly paid, 
and the whole season was one oi extraor- 
dinary success and profit. We were not 
among the ranks of her ardent admirers as a 
concert-singer, but the great public decided 
against us, and took her for its idol, and 
worshipped her. . 


In her second season, she revealed herself 
to us as an opera-singer, und proved herself 
avery prophetess in her art. In all the 
rules she undertook, she set tradition at 
defiance, giving new and exquisite readings 
of what had become a well-worn tale. She 
endowed every character with the fine spirit- 
uality of her own nature, presenting pictures 
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of rare, ineffable beauty and _ refinement. 
But refined and delicate as all her persona- 
tions were, there was nothing of weakness 
in them; they were not shadowy delinea- 
tions, not fine outlines for the imagination 
to fill up and throw in the light and shade; 
they were real life characters, brimming 
over with human passions and emotions, 
but never overstepping that exquisite fem- 
ininity which is at once the defense and the 
charm of women. She never exaggerated, 
she never ‘tore a passion to tatters’ in pur- 
suit of transient effect, but she was intense, 
earnest and real, and brought the audience 
in profound sympathy with her once. She 
was free from all staginess, but the freedom, 
force and naturalness of her gesticulation, 
were seeming inspirations, and eminated 
from the impulse of the situations. 


Who that ever saw her as ‘Mignon’ or 
‘Ophelia’ could ever forget those exquisitely 
poetic creations? We saw nothing of Nils- 
son; we were unconscious of her identity; 
we only saw the ideal of the poet’s amd 
musician’s brain, clothed with vitality, and 
delineated with a strength and a delicacy, a 
dramatic fire and passionate tenderness, un- 
surpassed, if equalled, by any lyric artist 
who has visited the United States. 

Such was Nilsson eighteen months ago, 
when she left for Europe amidst the regret, 
admiration and love of thousands who had 
sat entranced under the spell of her wonder- 
ful delineations, never tiring, but always 
regretting the waking from such fascinating 
and beautiful dreams. 

She r turns to us now, with added glories 
achieved abroad. From all reliable sources 
we learn that she has risen higher in the 
scale of lyric greatness; that her voice has 
matured, and that, without losing a particle 
of poetic feeling, grace or refinement, she 
has gained breadth and force of manner. 

We were content with Nilsson as she was, 
but if she is a greater Nilsson than she was 
when we last heard her, enthusiasm must 
create new terms of praise to do her justice. 


The other prima-donna of the Strakosch 
company is Mile. Ostava Torriani, who has 
recently made a brilliant success in London. 
She was born in Hamburg, and is the 
daughter of M. Tornquist, Swedish consul 
to that city. She was educated as a pianist, 
and promised to achieve distinction, but 
fortunately her vocal talents were discoy- 
ered, and at the age of sixteen, she went to 
Paris and commenced her studies under 
Wartel and Delle Siede. After this she 
went to Italy and finished her studies with 
the celebrated Lamperti. She first appeared 
at La Scala in Milan, and made a decided 
success in the opera of Rigoletto, Victor Em- 
manucl honoring the young singer with 
compliments and costly presents. 

She extended her successful career through 
all the principal cities, and was recently en- 
dorsed by London, whose fiat either makes 
or mars an artist. Wh.itever success may be 
achieved elsewhere, artists must receive the 
stamp of that city, or their talents will 
bring them but very little money. We 
have watched the English papers very 
closely, and we find that they most warmly 
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endorse this accomplished young artist. 
They concede to her an expressive face, a 
graceful figure, a beautiful voice, an admir- 
able method and talent of rare distinction. 
She comes to America in the first flush of 
her success, and she will assuredly meet 
with a generous and a cordial greeting. 

Miss Annie Louise Cary is so well known 
throughout the country as an admirable and 
rcliable artist, that we need not expatiate 
upon her merits. We will say, however, 
that her ambition in art is restless, that she 
aspires to greater excellence, in pursuit of 
which she has been studying in Paris for 
some months past. 

Of the other members of the company we 
have not space to speak at length in the pres- 
ent issue. Tuey are Mlle. Maresi, M. Victor 
Capoul, Sig. Bonfratelli, Sig. Del Puente, 
M. Maurel, and Signora Nanetti. 

Capoul is the most popular and the most 
impassioned tenor that ever visited America. 
Of Campanini, of whom we have spoken at 
length in the first pages of the Monruiy; 
Signor Muzio, so well known and esteemed 
here a few years ago, is the conductor, and 
one more competent could hardly have been 
selected. He will be assisted by Mr. Beh- 
rens, and Mr. Adolph Neuendorff has been 
engaged to rehearse and conduct Wagner’s 
celebrated opera Lohengrin, which will be 
produced in magnificent style. 

With a company so splendid and so com- 
plete in every department, who can doubt 
the triumphant success of the Nilsson- 
Strakosch opera enterprise? 


Max Maretzek has also gathered together 
an operatic company of great individual 
strength. In its leading artists will be rec- 
ognized three of the leading European 
celebrities. 

Pauline Lucca has but recently finished 
her first successful operatic season in Amer- 
ica; her beautiful voice and her powerful 
dramatic flashes are fresh in the memory of 
the whole country. 

Mile. Ilma di Murska is recognized as one 
of the most facile and brilliant of singers. 
Her reputation is world-wide, and there can 
hardly be a doubt but that she will make a 
profound impression here. 

Signor Tamberlick has been famous for a 
long series of years, and it issaid that his 
trumpet-toned high notes possess the same 
electrical power as of old. 


The other members of the company are 
Mile. Natalie Testa, the favorite Jamet, 
Vizzani, Mari Rossinghelli and the ever 
youthful Ronconi. Max Maretzek himself 
is the director, and will commence the sca- 
son at the Grand Opera House, in Eighth 
Avenue on the 6th of October. 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg is the head and 
front of an English opera-company, organ- 
ized by Messrs. Hess, Grau & Co. The in- 
itial representations of this company will be 
given in Philadelphia; at present it is not 
decided when they appear in New York. 
It is understood that the repertoire of this 
company will be chiefly Italian operas done 
into English, so that English opera, per se, 
will be represented only by the title of the 
organization. We have not received a full 


list of the company, but we learn that the 
other prima-donna will be Miss McCullough 
(Mme. Brignoli); Mrs. Zelda Seguin and 
Mr. Seguin, Mr. Habelman as the leading 
English tenor; Mr. Hall, baritone, with 
others whose names we do not know, and a 
German conductor. 

Wieniawski, the great violinist, will, it is 
understood, remain in the United. States 
during the coming season. He was the life 
and soul ef the Rubinstein organiz ition, 
winning the hearts of all his hearers by his 
truly exquisite playing. Whether in the 
classic, the romantic, or the grotesque, 
he equally delighted his audiences, for 
he is so perfect a master of his art, so 
splendid a musician, that his nature sympa- 
thizes with all schools, and he interprets 
each with arare intelligence; entering fully 
into their peculiar characteristics. He is 
truly a great violinist. 


The dramatic season in New York opens 
with the most brilliant promise. 


At Wallack’s the summer season is not yet 
finished. Boucicault’s ‘Mimi’ has drawn 
large houses for sixty nights, with the 
author as the hero. 


At Niblo’s the ‘Black Crook’ has been re- 
suscitated once more. Fora thing which 
has so much life in it, it seems to require 
an extraordinary number of resuscitations. 
However, everything has been so entirely 
changed that its old friends would hardly 
recognize it. Still it draws its thousands 
nightly. One of its unique features is the 
French cariacaturist, M. Regamey, who 
draws with extraordinary rapidity the cari- 
catures of prominent men. 

Booth’s Theatre opens with ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’ in which the far-famed Joseph 
Jefferson sustains the title role. Mr. Jcifer- 
son has commenced at Booth’s, we say, but 
when he will close it is_impossiole to pre- 
dict, for as he usualky throngs the house 
nightly, and clears from three to four thou- 
sand dollars per week, he will assuredly 
stay just as lony as he can. It is said that 
he will be followed by Edwin Booth, Lotta, 
and Chanfrau, so that at Booth’s the star 
system will be the order of the day. 


At the Union Square Theatre the Vokes 
family are carrying all beforethem. They 
have actually become the leading favorites 
of the city. Their popularity is fully de- 
served, for they give us the perfection of 
humor—genuine fun, absolute an l obstrep- 
erous, but, devoid of the least taint of vul- 
garity or equivoque. They are eccentric 
comedians in the best sense of the term; 
their bumor is quaint, broad, and yet re- 
fined; their singing is excellent, and their 
dancing, incidental, is remarkable for grace 
and agility. 

Mr. Augustin Daly promises to be the 
Cornelius Vanderbilt of managers; two 
theatres already own his sway, and a third 
is in course of erection up town, of which 
he will be the supreme head. His two 
theatres at present in operation are the 
Grand Opera House, which as a title is a 
supreme humbug, and the Broadway, near 
Astor Place. 
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At the Grand Opera House Mr. Daly has 
produced in very fine style, Snakespeare’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ The com- 
pany is strong, and the scencry, dresses and 
appointments very magnificent. 

At the Broadway Theatre the opera bouffe 
reigns supreme, witi Mlle. Marie Aimee as 
the reigning queen. The opera is a new 
sensation by M. Ch. Lecocq, called ‘La Fille 
de Mme. Argot,’ which has made an im- 
mese success in Paris. Aimee is very popu- 
lar, and will carry any folly through. The 
Broadway is to be a star theatre, and Daly 
announces, to follow Aimee, Miss Charlotte 
Cushman, Mr. J. K. Emmett, Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence, 
Lucille Western, and Horace Lingard, and 
Miss Alice Dunning. 

The new Lyceum Theatre, in Fourteenth 
Street, which should have been Fechter’s, 
will we opened on the 8th inst., with Halli- 
day’s romantic and spectacular play of 
‘Notre Dame,’ founded on Victor Hugo’s 
famous novel. It has created an immense 
sensation in London, where it had a run of 
three hundred nights. We believe that the 
drama will be finely produced, and as far 
as we can judge, the company s-cured is 
strong in talent. The importance of the 
occasion, however, seems to have oppressed 
the manager so severely that his English 
seems to have flowered into the figurative 
and the sublimely obscure. He says: ‘The 
names of the 

“NEW AND STRONG COMPANY 

having already appeared, need not at pres- 
ent be touched upon, save by a mention of 
the firm belief, that the 

POWERFUL DRAMATIC INTEREST, 

in respect of which, ‘Notre Dame’ is a 
truthful refilex of the admirable book, will 
have its utmost potency, thanks to an inter- 
pretation finished and complete.’ 

_ This is truly wonderful, and we have not 
the remotest doubt but that it is just so. 

We could mention a long list of places of 
entertainment open to our public, but as 
they come under the head of ‘equivocal,’ 
we pass them by without mention. We 
must, however, inform our readers, that 

Bryant’s Minstrels still occup7 the beautiful 
little theatre in Twenty-third Srreet near 
Booth’s; that the company has made many 
new and excellent engagements, and that if 
you wunt any genuine, homely fun, you 
niust go ‘jest thar.’ 

‘The ‘ Royal Marionettes,’ which do, auto- 
mitically, more than miny of our stock 
companies can do in the way of good act- 
ing, will commence their performances at 
Pobinson Hall, in Sixteenth Street. They 
are said to be really wonderful, and their 
European reputation is so well established, 
that their success is almost a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Signor Salvini, one of the greatest of 
Italy’s tragic actors, has been engaged to 
perform one hundred nights in America. 
He is engaged by Mr. Maurice Grau, and 
will appear at the Academy of Music during 


the present month. He will bring with him 


« full dramatic company, and will perform | 


for the first time a new play written espe- 
cially for him by Giacomelli. 


Theodore Thomas’ summer concerts at 


Central Park Garden continue as attractive 
asever. They draw larger audiences and 
better people than any entertainment in the 
city. A large number of new works have 
been produced by Mr. Thomas this season, 
so that our friends in the country will have 
the advantage of almost an entirely new 
repertoire when Thomas visits them in the 
fall and winter. 

The admirable and popular violinist, 
Camille Urso, will commence an extended 
concert tour some time in September. Among 
the artists she has engaged are the well-, 
known tenor, Mr. Tom Karl, and the excel- 
lent baritone, Mr. Rudolphson. Other 
artists will be added. We understand so 
eagerly are her services sought for, that all 
her concerts are sold out up to the 1st of 
January, 1874. 


The reconstructed Opera Bouffe Troupe, 
with Mlle. Aimée as the bright particular 
star, are now playing in New York with 
great success. They will shortly commence 
an extended tour through the country. 


We can conscientiously recommend to such 
of our readers who have children they desire 
to be instructed in instrumental or vocal 
music, the New York Conservatory of Music, 
which is an Institution chartered by the 
State, many years established, and most 
thorough in its system of instruction. The 
general appreciation of the merits of this 
Institution may be estimated by the fact 
that at its rooms in Fourteenth Street, and 
the branch establishment in Court Street, 
Brooklyn, two thousand five hundred pupils 
receive. instruction each year. And these 
pupils are well taught—not meretriciously 
or superficially, but well grounded, disci- 
plined, and put on the right road to achieve 
excellence in whatever branch they have 
chosen to study. 

We know from personal observation that 
the teachers in the New York Conservatory of 
Music are among the very best in the city— 
geatiemen of reputation, fine culture and 
musical ability, and earnest and intelligent 
teachers. We have heard and examined 
many of their pupils, and have found that 
they have been thoroughly and honestly 
taught, and that they have been advanced 
as rapidly as is consistent with good teach- 
ing. 

The leading studies in the Conservatory 
are singing, pianoforte, organ, violin, har- 
mony and comp sition, language, drawing, 
and painting. All the orchestral instru- 
ments are also taught by competent pro- 
fessors, when required. 

It is, undoubtedly, the most completely 
organized Conservatory in the city, and its 
general director, Mr. 8. N. Griswold, has 
systematized the organization in so admir- 
able a manner as to render it deserving of 
the fullest confidence and the most liberal 
patronage of the public. 


during the winter at Terrace Garden Thea- 
tre, under the direction of Mr. A. Neuen- 
dorff. There will be three opera nights each 
week, and Mme. Louise Lichtmay will be 
the prima-donna of the troupe. 


———< 


corff will reopen his Germania Theatre dur- 
ing the month, with the same company, 
comprising twenty-three members, who 
carried the last season through so success- 
fully; also a chorus of twenty voices, as 
some German musical dramas will be pre- 
sented. 

Max Strakosch, the impresario of the 
Nilsson Italian Opera Company, arrived with 
Signor Muzio in the steamer Russia, on 
Wednesday, August 27th. Signor Muzio 
will begin the preparations for the produc- 
tion of Verdi’s new opera, Aida, immedi- 
ately. This opera promises to be one of the 
musical sensations of the coming season at 
the Academy of Music, and will probably 
create a furore. 

A new business has been established in 
this city under the name of The International 
Bureau, for information and purchase in 
Musical and general Art. The manager is 
Mr. C. P. Wiggin, and the actuary, Henry 
Tucker, the well known and very popular 
song writer. The object of this Bureau is 
to give information on all subjects connected 
with music, literature, painting, and the 
sister arts. Through this agency, parties 
near or distant requiring sheet music, in- 
struction books, music for bands, orchestras, 
societies, clubs, or choirs; pianos or any 
other instrument, books, new or old, pic- 
tures, statuary, or photographs, will have 
their orders attended with promptness and 
dispatch, and in the selection of such arti-— 
cles the judgment and. experience of the 
gentlémen at the head of the Bureau will 
prove of inestimable value. 

Colonel Wiggin is an active and thorough 
business man, and his resources of informu- 
tion are very extensive. All that he under- 
takes to do will be well done. 

Mr. Henry Tucker is known all over the 
country as the composer of many of the 
most popular songs of the day. He has 
had a life-long experience in musical mat- 
ters, is acquainted with all the catalogues, 
and knows the true values of the various 
instruments made in the city; in short, Mr. 
Henry Tucker is an expert whose opinion 
may be relied upon. 

The International Bureau will be found a 
useful and a valuable institution by thou- 
sands of people who need just such services 
ag it proposes to render. 

Edward Schuberth & Oo., of Union Square, 
has published, recently, some fine music. 
The last issue is a lovely song by William 
K. Bassford, toa poem by Henry C, Watson, 
entitled ‘Then,’ which we will quote: 


“TN.” 


When thou art happy and the world seems glad, 

When golden sunshine through thy heart distils; 

When Music, born of breeze and nodding trees 

The ambient space with sweetest cadence fills, 

When the glad heart throws upwards through those eyes 
That roseate tint, which, shimmering land and sea, 
Makes all things beautiful, and blest, and bright,— 
Drink ¢hen thy fill of joy!—Think not of me. 


A season of German Opera will be given , But should the sunlight fade out in thy heart, 


And sweet aopes wither, wanting its warm ray, 
When day looks dark, and night ses'ns lonz aid drear, 
And sum mer loves and friendships pass away,— 
When Nature’s melodies to dirges change, 


' and thy pale brow aches for a place of rest— 


i 
' 


Maranur a prayer, ‘ Wo.ald God that he were’ here! 


Mr, Neuen- | Think then of me!—Come weep upon this asbret 1 


_— ey 
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Mr. Bassford’s setting of these words is 
simply beautiful; he has caught their sub- 
dued and tender sentiment, and has so 
entered into their spirit that each shade of 
thought has its perfect illustration in his 
music. The melody is thoughtful and 
earnest, at first partaking of the subdued, 
the repressed passion of the words; touching 
despondent pathos at the line, ‘When 
Nature’s melodies to dirges change,’ but 
working up to a climax of intensely passion- 
ate emotion at the words, ‘Murmur a prayer 
—‘ Would God that he were here!’’ pro- 
ducing an effect which may justly be termed 
electrical. It is a song which, while it will 
delight musicians, will touch every hearer 
by the tenderness of its pathos, and the 
fervor of its passion. It is dedicated 
to Miss Annie Wagner Powell, of New 
York. 

The following is a list of some of the 
latest publications of Edward Schuberth 
& Co.: 


Abt, Franz.—Empire City Waltzs.................. 70 
Alexis, J.—Evening Chimes—Nocturne............. 60 
eee PAO a 5 sicc.csscvisss bones cviceceseccs cece 50 


Fradel, C.—Little Annie’s First Dancing-Party, a col- 
lection of popular dances and marches, simplified 
and arranged for small hands.................... 


Haas, C.—Polka Gracieuse (dedicated to Theodore 


SEERA oid olor’ 6.0 5.4 Glee arc nsa.,,c-dtew aie Gdlnae 50 
Voor LCD Tae %5 
Mem OTE A LOT ele aay cos cos s cv fe ce ve one cee ons 50 

Hussey, C. A.—Waltz of the Angels................. 50 
Koehler, L.—Daily Scale Studies, op. 152........... 100 
Lander, J. M.—Nameless Galop...................4. 40 


The August numbers of Litolff’s ‘ Musica. 


World,’ which contains only music, is out, 
and can be obtained of the publisher at 86 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. It contains three 
editions each month: A, for Piano; B, Vocal 
Music for Soprano or Tenor; C, Vocal Music 
for Lower Voices. The contents are as fol- 
lows: 
Edition A, 


Albert Bauer: In Blauer Ferne (Far Away), Romance 
G. A. Osborne: Morceau de Salon; Clemens Schultze: 
Dieuxieme Valse; Franz Behr: Blau Veilchen (The Vio 
let); C. Jos. Brambach: Im Balladenton, Novelette 
Jules Arnoud: Reverie, in German and English. 

Edition B. 

D. Krug: She is mine! ©. Jos. Brambach: Flower 
Greeting. J. Fr. Dupont: Spring Song. J.B. Rongé; 
The Isle of Love. Otfo Standke: My angel guards thee, 
Wilhelm Zizold: The Brook’s Farewell. 


Edition 0. 


D. Krug: She is mine! CC. Jos. Brambach: Flower 
Greeting. J.Fr. Dupont: Spring Song. J.B. Rongé: 
The Isle of Love. Otto Standke: My angel guards thee. 
C. E, Partzech: Restless. A. Schultz: Hide thyself! 


Single numbers, 30 cents; $3 per year. 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Wm. Hall & Son, which 
contains a list of all their new and popular 
publications for the month. 


Carl Heuser, of 820 Broadway, has recently 
published the following compositions: 


Bonawitz, J. H.,—Duo for two Pianos, ‘ Faust,’ de 


BSUS IC aides fy o's 0 silks s-nieis's 000 s eke $200 
Bonawitz, J. H.,—Duo for two Pianos, Wagner’s 

PROBES R I te pete actin ies Sake eks 9.« a cle ee 200 
Bonawitz, J. H.,—Scherzo Impromptu............. wis) 
Bonawitz, J. H.,—Every-day Studies,.:............ 30 
Korbay, Fr.,—Song, Resignation.,................ 50 
Rubinstein, Anton,—Valse Caprice .............. 5 
Rubinsteln, Anton,—Barcarolle,.............. Ve ee eh 
Rubinstein, Anton,—Morning Song.............,., 35 


The New York Herald on the Coming 
Operatic Season. 


We copy from the New York Herald the 
following leading cditorial, in which the 
merits of the operatic company engaged for 
New York, by the Strakosch Brothers, are 
warmly and liberally discussed. We agree 
with the article on all its points, and we 
hope that the future course of the Herald 
towards the company will be as fair and as 
liberal in spirit as the quotation which 
follows: 

‘Aiter many years of strange vicissitudes 
and stormy fortunes, now emblazoned with 
all the colors of fashion and prestige and 
again floundering hopelessly in the Slough 
of Despond, Italian opera seems to have at 
last gained a permanent footing in this city. 
Two years ago it was raised from its lowly 
condition by the genius of Mlle. Nilsson and 
made once more a magnet of attraction for 
all that is refined, fashionable, and intellec- 
tual in society. She now returns to us 
again, and we are promised a choice operatic 
bouquet, culled from the leading houses in 
Europe. Indeed, the engagements for the 
Fall season are so numerous that it will be 
problematical whether material for a first- 
class company will be left to console the 
Czar, the Khedive or the Parisians for the 
winter. With the sole exception of Adelina 
Patti, all that the operatic world can boast 
of in talent and fame is included in the list 
of engagements for the New York season. 
In a letter from Paris, which we publish 
to-day, may be found the circle of artists 
that will adorn the boards of the Academy 
of Music in October. A hearty welcome, 
and a reception more enthusiastic, if not so 
brilliant as that which greeted the Persian 
monarch on the shores cf England, will be 
accorded to the Swedish nightingale, the 
memory of whose sweet voice and poetic 
beauty in acting remains as fresh in the 
minds of our opera-goers as on the night 
she made her debut at the Academy. 

‘Report speaks of her having gained con- 
siderably in vocal power and having made 
several notable additions to her well-known 
repertoire. But naught can add to the 
beauty of those matchless inipersonations 
which so often held the audience of the 
Irving Place Opera-house spell-bound—the 
Ary Scheffer-like portrait of Gretchen; the 
passionate love of the Dame aux Camelias, 
with its delicacy of color; the sad history 
of the Bride of Lammermoor, in which in- 
sanity becomes poetry, and the child-like 
devotion of Mignon. The Strakosch Broth- 
ers could not offer the American public a 
more welcome boon than bringing back to 
them once more the fairest flower in the 
operatic garden, Christine Nilsson. The 
company engaged to support this favorite 
artist presents many new names, and two 
who won popularity here before. Mlles. 
Torriani and Maresi will sing all the soprano 
roles outside of the Nilsson repertoire, and 
Miss Cary will resume the position which 
she once so worthily filled—that of prima- 
donna contralto. One of the teaors, Capoul, 
is already favorably known here, and Cam- 
panini’s name comes to us from Europe 


laden with honors. A third tenor, named 
Bonfratelli, brings with him the endorse- 
ment of La Scala. The baritones, Maurel 
and Del Puente, have been weighed in the 
balance of London criticism and have not 
been found wanting. 


‘But one of the most important features of 
this company will be the conductor, Signor 
Muzio, a musician who gained enviable dis- 
tinction years ago in operatic campaigns in 
this country. He has been selected by 
Verdi himself as a competent and experi- 
enced director to superintend the produc- 
tion of the last and greatest works, Aida, 
This opera, brought out first by the Khe- 
dive, at Cairo, at an almost incredible ex- 
pense, has been secured by the Strakosch 
Brothers for an early representation in this 
country. Wagner’s Lohengrin is also an- 
nounced as a feature of the coming season. 


‘The production of two such works will, 
indeed, be a sensation in operatic circles 
here. Aida is the fruit of the riper powers 
of the great Italian composer, and even 
seasoning with the customary grain of salt 
the extravagant encomiums passed upon it 
in Egypt and Italy, it must be a very re- 
markable work and one in which every 
musician will take a warm interest. From 
a fleeting glance at Wagner’s opera, caught 
during its production in German here, 
enough was ascertained to pronounce it the 
best of that wayward composer’s works. 
There is more solidity, regularity and 
beauty of form in it than in any other speci- 
men of the school of the future. As these 
two operas are on the Meyerbeer pattern of 
scenic effects and spectacular splendor we 
may expect an entire change from the time- 
honored and dust-begrimed scenes of the 
Academy stage. 


‘Such is the dish, fit to be set before a 
king, which the Strakosch Brothers have 
prepared for the New York epicures in the 
Fall. It is gratifying to learn that since 
the revival of Italian opera two years ago 
the taste and inclinations of the public in 
this direction have encouraged operatic 
managers to compete with the veterans of 
the European houses in securing for New 


York the best talent. No city could be 
less favorable to the importation of imita- 
tion metal instead of the pure, refined gold 
of art than ours. Managers have found it 
to their cost how difficult, if not impossible, 
it is for them to palm off on our public, 
especially in music, aught that is not 
claimed and endorsed by art. 

‘This has been demonstrated over and 
over again in Italian opera, and had some 
of our impresarii been gifted with a modi- 
cum of prudence and foresight they would 
have avoided the narrow, tortuous course 
so plentifully strewn with the wrecks of 
operatic barks. This new enterprise of 
which we have spoken bears with it an 
omen of success in the transcendant ability 
of the prima-donna, the reported strength 
of the company and the interest attached 
to the new works of Verdi and Wagner. 
There is little to be apprehended by an 
operatic manager nowadays lest he venture 
too far in securing the best, at any cost, for 
the Academy of Music.. The public will do 
their part willingly and unstintedly, and 
will carry to a triumphant close an opera 
season in which genius, art, and skillful 
management are combined,’ 
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{fusical ffews of the Jfonth. 


Christine Nilsson will arrive in New York 
early in September. After a few days’ rest, 
she will go to Lake Mahopac, where she 
will remain two weeks. She will there be 
the cynosure of every eye, and her presence 
will add a beauty to that most. beautiful of 
summer resorts. During her stay, Lake 
Mahopac will be the musical and fashion- 
able Mecca, to which the Nilsson devotees 
will flock to worship and adore. No 
singer since Jenny Lind has so completely 
won the hearts of all classes of the public, 
as our Mignon, Christine Nilsson. 


Signor Enrico Tamberlick, the tenor of 
the Lucca Opera Company, was born in 
Rome, in the year 1820. He made his debut 
on the operatic stage in Naples, at the The- 
tre del Fonde, in 1847, in the opera Capul 
etti e Montecchi. Since then he has sung in 
Lisbon, Paris, London, Madrid, Rio Janeiro, 
Havana, Mexico, Montevideo, and Buenos 
Ayres. He took his first lessons in music 
from Borgna and Guglielme. Tamberlick 
will appear in the operas Don Giovanni, 
The Huguenots, The Prophet, The Trovatore, 
Poliuto, and Otello, during the season at the 
Grand Opera House in October. 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg pours forth her 
bird-like notes on the balcony of the Moun- 
tain House, in the Catskill Mountains, to 
the great delight of the guests. She gave a 
grand concert in Cold Spring, on the Hud- 
son, on Friday evening, the 21st ult. Miss 
Kellogg’s appearance in English opera is 
anxiously looked forward to throughout the 
country, and she cannot fail to create a 
furore. 


Signor Italo Campanini, the new tenor, 
who has been hailed in London as the suc 
cessor of Mario, is quite a young man, being 
twenty-eight years of age, having been born 
in Parma, in 1845. At the age of eighteen 
he became a pupil of the Conservatory of 
that city, and, after two years’ study, he 
made his first operatic tour in the Russian 
provinces, where he never failed to create a 
furore whenever he appeared. He has also 
sung in the leading opera-houses of Italy, 
meeting with the same unbounded success; 
after which he was engaged for London, at 
Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury Lane, where he 
has sung for the past two seasons, and has 
been recognized as the leading tenor of the 
day. 


Mme. Parepa-Rosa is residing at Maida 
Hill, London. She will not appear in pub- 
lic the coming season, but Carl Rosa is said 
to be organizing an English opera company 
for a tour of the English provinces, of which 
Miss Rose Hersee will be the prima-donna. 


Signor Mancusi will give a season of 
Italian opera in San Francisco, commencing 
on the 8th of September. The leading art- 
ists of the troupe are Signora Visconti, Mlle. 
Marie Franzini, Miss M. E. Wadsworth, 
Signor Verati, and Signor Mancusi. 


The Boston Hvening Traveler says: ‘The 
ever-charming cantatrice, Pauline Canissa, 
is rusticating at Newbury, Vt., and is the 
guest of Mr. Wm. Clark, who has one of 
the most delightful residences in the place, 
famous for its healing waters. The fair 
lady, as might be expected, is the bright 
particular star of the place, and is almost 
worshiped by those who have the pleasure 
of her acquaintance. Most of the young 
men have mounted new neck-ties in her 
honor, and have become bewitched by her 
peerless charms,’ , 


Lecocq’s opera-bouffe, Za Fille de Madame 
Angot, which has had arun of upwards of 
180 nights in Paris, was produced by the 
Aimee Opera-bouffe Company, at Daly’s 
Broadway Theatre, on August 25th. The 
following is a complete list of the Com- 
pany: Mlles. Marie Aimée, Rosina Stani, 
Roland, Juteau, Duplan, Vandame, Bossetti, 
Nardin, Cantrelle, Deschamps, Julien, and 
Perrault; Messrs. Emile Juteau, Eugene Du- 
plan, Duchesne, Constant, Lecuyer, Julien, 
Deschamps, Benedik, Nardin, Salvator, 
Perrault, and Brag. 


Teresa Carrefio, the sweet pianist, and 
Sauret, the hopeful vioilnist, have begun a 
duo for life, a few weeks ago in London, by 
being solemnly ‘united’ ‘for better or for 
worse.’ 


Miss Anna Mehlig, the celebrated pianist, 
is now in Europe, where she will enter into 
a matrimonial engagement; after which she 
will return to the States, and make another 
concert-tour in California. 


Mme. Jenny Van Zandt, the American 
prima-donna, is now in London, and has 
accepted a very lucrative engagement for the 
next operatic season in St. Petersburg. 


A most astounding feat is going to be 
performed at the Vienna Exhibition—hap- 
pily we are 4,800 miles away. Forty-eight 
pianists are going to perform on twenty- 
four pianos at the same time. They are 
especially engaged to illustrate the ‘enlarge- 
ment of tune’ as created by the famous 
Rubinstein arpeggio. 

Cooneyo’vitch and Wheelerini, the great 
inventor of scid arpeggio, have been created 
‘Dons’ by the ‘ Queen of Spain,’ in recogni- 
tion of their meritorious articles ‘on the 
keyed instruments,’ and they are henceforth 
to be called ‘Don Keys.’ 


Mile. Ilma di Murska has created a furore 
in Vienna by her singing in Dinorah and 
the ‘Queen of the Night,’ in the Magic 
Flute. She will appear at the Grand Opera 
House as ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.’ 


An academy for military music is about 
to be founded in France, where every sol- 
dier of apparent musical disposition is to 
be taught, and, if successful, enrolled in 
some military band. 


The principal artists for the sixteenth 
annual session of the Worcester County Musi- 
cal Association are Miss Clara Doria, soprano ; 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps, contralto; Mr. Nel- 
son Varley, tenor; Mr. M. W. Whitney, 
bass; the English Glee Club, consisting of 
Miss Henrietta Beebe, soprano; Miss Louisa 
Finch, contralto; Mr. C. G. Bush, alto; Mr. 
G, G. Rockwood, tenor! Mr. W. H. Beck- 
ett, baritone; Mr. G. E. Aiken, bass; the 
Germania orcnestra; Mr. E. B. Story, pianist ; 
Mr. B. D. Allen, organist; Carl Zerrahn, and 
L. O. Emerson, conductors. 


After all the talking about the Italian 
Opera in Paris, where French and Italian 
music were to be given alternately and the 
house to be redecorated at the cost of 
$50,000, there is now no one to take care of 
it; and a French paper, especially devoted 
to musical art interest, implores Mr. Stra- 
kosch ‘as the only ian who can save the 
interest of Italian Opera in Paris,’ to under- 
take at least one season. The house is 
actually now to be let to anybody who will 
play whatever he pleases in it. 


Two new prodigies have been heard in 
Leipsic. They are Americans, and their 
names are Tam and Willis. Tam is thirteen, 
and plays the piano; Willis is only eleven, 
and plays the violin. They have been crea- 
ting quite a furore at the Gewandhaus,con- 
cert. 
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Mme. Pauline Lucca is in the White 
Mountains, where she will remain until the 
end of September, after which she will re- 


turn to New York, the 6th of October 


being fixed for the reopening of the Lucca, 
Murska, and Tamberlick season. Mme. Luc- 
ca will appear in no less than six new parts, 
one of which is usually allotted to contralto; 
namely, Azucena, in Verdi’s Trovatore. 


Mr. Harvey B. Dodworth’s celebrated 
brass band is stationed at the Stockton 
House, Cape May, where they delight the 
guests with their popular concerts. 


At the performance in honor of the Shah 
of Persia at her Majesty’s Theatre, his High- 
ness did not arrive until after the first act 
of Traviata was sung; but before leaving, 
he sent for Mme. Christine Nilsson, and ex- 
pressed his regret at not having been able 
to arrive in time for the Traviata. Mme. 
Nilsson, who had been resplendent in beauty 
and diamonds, was compelled to appear be- 
fore the Shah in her ‘Mignon’ rags,’ but he 
admired her all the same. 


The Gaite Theatre at Paris opened under 
Offenbach’s management on the 16th ult. 


The Opera House at Cairo, Egypt, is de- 
scribed as larger than Niblo’s, and decorated 
with white and gold. According to a pretty 
dancer, recently there, the Khedive never 
goes behind the scenes, but his sons, of 
whom he has an extensive assortment, lounge 
there frequently Ifthe Khedive loses his 
heart to any saltatorial or operatic beauty, 
he sends for her, and she is presented to him 
in a private saloon communicating with 
his box. . 


Mme. Louise Liebhardt is at Cape May, 
and has a musical tortoise. When he hears 
her sing, he walks to the door of the room 
where she is, and knocks with his claws 
until it is opened, and then marches gravely 
up to the piano, runs his neck out until she 
stops singing, when he immediately draws 
it back again into his shell. 


Mrs. Jenny Kempton, who was one of our 
most popular concert contraltos a few years 
ago, is spending the season in the White 
Mountains. 


The twenty-first annual festival of the 
Cheshire County Musical Association com- 
menced at Keene, N. H., Monday, August 
18, and continued throughout the week. It 
was conducted by &. Wilder, of Boston. 


The services and presentation plates, 
formerly the property of Giulia Grisi and of 
Signor Mario, were sold recently in London, 
A gold laurel wreath, with inscription, fetch- 
ed £19 10s.; a large tankard and cover, en- 
graved with scrolls and horses, with Mario 
engraved thereon, weighing more than 63 
ounces, and a pair of small busts of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, all at 27s. per ounce; a 
large cup, with inscription, ‘A Mario, Roi 
des <Artists, les admirateurs de son talent 
divine,’ St. Petersburg, February 25, 1869, 
weighing over 100 ounces, at 9s. 6d. per 
ounce, The subscription raised for Signor 
Mario has reached £6,000, and it is pro- 
posed to purchase a freehold villa with the 
amount, to be presented to the great tenor. 


Miss Graziella Ridgeway, the popular 
soprano, has accepted a position in the choir 
of one of the leading churches of New 
Haven. - 


Mme. Anna Bishop, the world-renowned 
cantatrice, has made a concert trip across 
the continent, and has been highly success- 
ful. She will probably go to Australia be- 
fore her return to New York, 


The International Theatre at Vienna, 
which was to have been one of the chief 
attractions of the Exhibition season, is not, 
it 1s said, likely to be opened. 
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Herr Léopold de Meyer has returned to 
Vienna. It is provoking that so original 
- and extraordinary a pianist should have 
been among us without once performing in 
public. 


The directors of the Royal Orchestra and 
Theatre, Stockholm, offer a prize of 5,000 
thalers for the best opera in three acts, or 
more, founded upon the history or legends 
of Scandinavia. 


M. Halanzier, director of the Paris opera, 
received from the Shah the order of the 
Lion and the Sun. A Paris contemporary 
from force of habit, perhaps, speaks of the 
cross of this order. 


An arrangement of La Fille du Madame 
Angot is being played nightly at the open- 
air concerts at Paris. 


The first performance of the Hamlet of M. 
Ambroise Thomas at Vienna, with Mlle. 
Ilma de Murska as ‘ Ophelia,’ has been well 
received; and the barisone, Beck, as ‘ Ham- 
let,’ has been much applauded. The opera 
has been compressed into four acts. 


Fourteen bands assisted at the great mili- 
tary concert just given at the Palais de 
V'Industrie at Paris, in addition to the two 
bands of the Garde Republicaine. The 
receipts, given to the Institution de Notre 
Dame des Arts, amounted to upwards of 
5,000 francs. 


The Quartet Society of Milan, which has 
offered a prize fora Symphony in four move- 
ments, has only found two out of the eleven 
works sent in worthy of the distinction, and 
to these it has only awarded a second prize 
and honorable mention, the first prize being 
still unrewarded. 


The rebuilding of the Paris Theatre Ly- 
rique has been commenced, but as the muni- 
cipal authorities are only able to devote to 
the work a sum of 200,000 francs annually, 
it is estimated that the work will occupy at 
least two years. The cost, with all possible 


economy, will be at least 539,000 francs. 


M. Davioud is the architect. 


M. Dami, a former chef-d’orchestre of the 
Theatre Italien at Paris, has been elected a 
member of the Academy of Music at 
Florence. 


Mr. Brinley Richards has had the honor 
of presenting a copy of his new book, ‘The 
Songs of Wales,’ to H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales at Marlborough House, and His Royal 
Highness has accepted the dedication of the 
work, 


M. Riviere has re-commenced his Prome- 
nade Concerts at the Covent Garden on the 
16th ult., with Mlle. Carlotta Patti and 
Mr. Levy, the eminent player on the cornet- 
a-piston, as his chief soloists. 


The names of the leading artistes who 
have engagements for the Birmingham Fes- 
tival of this year are: Mlle. Titiens, Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, and Mlle. Albani, 
soprani; Mme. Patey and Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, contralti; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, and Mr. V. Rigby, teno- 
ri; Mr. Santley and Signor Foli, bassi. All 
of these, with the exception of Mme. 
Trebelli-Bettini and Mlle. Albani, took part 
in the Festival of 1870. 


Herr Maurice Strakosch has decided not 
to impede the proposed Share Company, 
promoted by MM. Bagier and Lefort, for 
opening the Salle Ventadour with alternate 
Italian and French operas; but Herr Stra- 


kosch states that if the scheme of the com- 
pany breaks down, he has made arrange- 
ments with the proprietors of the Italian 
Operahouse, who are spending £8,000 on 
reparation and redecoration, to reopen the 
theatre with an Italian trowpe alone. As 
the brothers Maurice and Max Strakosch 
farm some of the leading Exropean artists, 
including Mesdames Nilsson and Adelina 
Patti, for the American tours, they are in a 
position to carry out successfully the Italian 
opera in Paris. 


The French Government has ordered & 
sub-committee in the Ministry of Finance to 
draw up a report with a view to fixing the 
subventions to be granted to different thea- 
tres. These subventions had been inter- 
rupted during the Commune and the whole 
reign of the Republic. They have now been 
fixed as follows: Opera $160,000 per annum, 
Opera Comique $30,000, the Italian Opera 
(if a director can finally be found) $20,000, 
and $12,000 to the Odeon. 


Rome.—The Senate of the Royal Academy 
of Music, imitating the example set by the 
Royal Academy at Florence, have created 
Professor Ludwig von Brenner, director of 
the Sinfoniecapelle, Berlin, professor honoris 
causa, ‘in recognition of his merits as a 
composer of church music.’ 


Venice.—The Teatro Camploy was opened 
lately for the season with the opera of 
Attila. The audience was not numerous. 
The same opera was, however, repeated the 
next night. The seven persons attracted 
by the hope of hearing it, not being, per- 
haps, over-fond of solitude, demanded their 
money back. The manager complied with 
their request, and closed his theatre. 


Madrid.—Despite the disturbed state of 
the provinces and the threatening aspect of 
matters here, the public is flocking in 
crowds to see the new ballet ‘El Descen- 
diente de Barba-Azul’ at the Circo. 


Seville.—The Concert Society, founded 
last year, is about to extend its sphere of 
action. This year it will give orchestral 
concerts in the Theatre under the direction 
of Sefior Lopez Uria. 


Bologna.—The members of the orchestra 
at the Teatro del Corso have presented Sig. 
Mercuri with a handsome ring as a token of 
regard and esteem. ~ 


Barcelonia.—Italian opera has proved a 
failure this season at the Teatro Principale, 
and the management has become bankrupt. 


Turin.—The Society of Popular Concerts 
have suggested to the Municipality the pro- 
priety of giving a grand musical festival to 
celebrate the inauguration, in October, of 
the Cavour Monument. 


Darmstadt.—The Grand-Duke has be- 
stowed various marks of his favor on the 
artist-visitors who took part in the festival 
performances of the 17th of June, Herr 
Betz, of Berlin, and Herr Franz Nachbaur, 
of Munich, received the knight’s cross, first 
class, of the Order of Merit of Philip the 
Magnanimous, while to Mme. Mathilde Mal- 
linger was presented the Gold Medal for 
Art and Science. 


Florence.—The taste for old musical lit- 
erature is spreading rapidly here. A great 
many works were sold during the month 
past. Among them were Li cingue Libri 
della Chitarra alla Spagnuola, a superb vol- 
ume with autograph dedicatory letter, and 
richly bound, 1640; the sixth book of Five- 
Part Madrigals, by Luca Marenzio (very), 
1603; the Lettioni per noteggiare a Voce sola 
con il suo Basso continuo, by Montvoli, Luca, 
1702, etc. They all fetched high prices, 


Merseburg.—The grand vocal and organ 
concerts given for many years past ia the 
Cathedral, under the direction of Herr 
Engel, are now well-known throughout 
musical Germany, while in Thuringia itself 
they have assumed the character of popular 
festivals, attracting the lovers of highclass 
sacred music from far and wide. 


Kissingen.—Herren Rudolf Englehardt, 
of Munich, and Hermann Zimmer, of Berlin, 
gave a concert lately in the Conversations- 
saal, to a highly appreciative though scanty 
audience. ‘The first gentleman sang compo- 
sitions by various cumposers, from Handel 
to R. Wagner, while his companion, a pupil 
of Herr Hans von Biilow, was equally eclec- 
tic on the piano, favoring his hearers with 
specimens of Bach aud Beethoven, of Schu- 
mann, Chopin, and R. Wagner. 


Berlin.—The Emperor of Germany has 
commanded that the cross-street leading 
from the thoroughfare known as ‘In den 


“Zelten’ to the Kronprimzufer shall be called 


the Beethovenstrasse. This will be the first 
street here ever called after a musician. 


In a letter published in Leipsic, Richard 
Wagner writes that the city of Chicago had 
not only offered to build for him a theatre 
just as he should wish to have it, but that 
the managers had also offered him the use 
of the house for the performance of his 
works. 


Copenhagen.—Mme. Carlotta Patti, Herr 
Th. Ritter, and M. Brassin, the violinist, 
passed through this capital a short time 
since on their way to Sweden and Norway. 
On their return, they will give some con- 
certs here. They appearcd for the first 
time in th. North at Malmé in Sweden, 
whence they proceeded to the town of 
Lund, the seat of a University. 


Paris.—Signor Verdi has been stopping 
here. He came to make arrangements, it is 
said, for the production of his latest opera, 
Aida, There is some doubt, it appears, 
whether the work is to be brought out at 
the Grand Opera, or at the Italiens, which 
will be once more reopened next season. — 
According to a report on the present condi- 
tion of the Conservatoire de Musique at 
Parfs, the most important of the continental 
music-schools, just presented to the musical 
committee of the Society of Arts by Mr. 
Alan 8. Cole, there are now 700 students in 
the institution. Of these 300 are men and 
250 women, all of whom have been ad- 
mitted after examination, and 150 ‘audi- 
teurs’ who are permitted to attend the 
classes, gaining admission either by the 
nomination of the Minister of the Interior, 
or by examination. The number of pro- 
fessors is eighty-four, of whom eight teach 
singing, ten the pianoforte, ten harmony, 
composition, and musical history, sixteen 
solfeggio, and the remainder give lessons 
on the various instruments, or instruction 
in declamation. 


We are authorized to give a positive con- 
tradiction to a report current in musical 
circles within the last ten days, that Sir 
Michael Costa intends to retire from the 
profession at the close of the season. There 
is not the slightest foundation for this 
operatic canard, Sir Michael has promised 
to be the musical director and conductor of 
the proposed National Operahouse, The 
delay in carrying out the plan hitherto has 
arisen from the failure of some negotiations 
for a suitable site; but there is every reason 
to expect that this difficulty, in due course, 
will be removed. We may add that Sir 
Michael Costo has important works, sacred 
and secular, in hand, which he will produce 
under his own supervision. 

—NMusical World. 
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ANOTHER LOVED ONE GONE, 


BALLAD 


Words and Music by HENRY C. WATSON, 


Moderato. ( oO 


With tenderness. 
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twen - ty years a- g0 to day, How quick - ly goes _ the 
years rolled by how sad the change! How close _ the cir - cle 


time ! My home was glad with fa - ces bright And 
drew, Its nar - rowed bounds em - braced no more The 
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THE LORD IS IN HIS HOLY TEMPLE. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW. Op. 40. 
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VM THINKING OF M¥ LOVER FAR AT SEA, 


Words by GREVILLE. , Music by 
y rar aves ae — 
am ai eer f eee sot! = ee 
<p ne [|- oe 6 aa 
SLOWLY AND TENDERLY Seda ie sperer as 
os s & a 
rare eae - ae — 7. 
i as et 
: “if 


1. I think - ing lov - er far at sea, And my 
2. I am think -ing _— of the dan - gers of the _8ea, And my 
3. I am think -ing _— of the per - ils of the fight, And I 
4. I am pray -ing for my _ lov - er far at Sea ; And I 


heart goes back with sor - row to the day, When ihe 
cheek turns pale with ter - ror and with fear; For I 
hear the can - non’ boom - ing all the night ; And I 


place my hope and trust in Hin a ~-_ bove; He can 
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kissed my weep- ing eyes, And he — clasped me to his _ heart, And he 
know when winds are hushed, And the _— sea is glass - y smooth, Ships have 
see . him bleed - ing lie, With his cold and _ star - ing eye, And my 
still the ra - ging storm, He can turn the balls a - side, He will 


——__-9 
i <r Ta 
f a 
Bald. ot) love me still while ’m . a -. way,” @ - way, And he 
foun - dered in the ty) - cean, deep and drear! and drear! Ships have 
sick heart stops its beat - ing with af - fright! ah me | And my 
give me back my gal - lant sail - or love, my _ love, He will 


said “O love while way.” 

foun - dered in cean, drear ! 

sick heart stops i ing fright ! 
me lant love. 
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Rides my gal - lant sail - or love, 


SCA, . 26 Midst the bil - lows foam, 


at 


out 


Pat’, «40 


love. 


- lant sail - or 


Rides my gal 


bil - lows foam, 


Midst the 


sea, 


at 


out 


Far 


at sea.... 


out 


Far 


at sea, 


out 


his home. Far 


for 


Fight-ing 


at SCA... cee 


out 


Far 


for his home, 


Fight-ing 


at 


at = sea, 


out 


Far 
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WILL APPEAR, EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, 
PART I. 


OF 


Frank Leslie's 


BOYS oF AMERICA 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Containing 
64 QUARTO PAGES, 
MNlustrated with 
40 HNGRAVINGS, 
And stitched in a 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER. 


THIS NEW MONTHLY will be devoted to just such matter as will interest, 
instruct and charm the boys. Entertaining Stories, Adventures, Games of all 
kinds, Athletic. Amusements, Work and Play, Fun, Humor, Sketches of Ani- 
mals, History, Biography, etc. It will be the cheapest periodical ever offered. 


PRICE, ONLY 15 CENTS. 


It will open with three Continued Stories, 


I—JACK HARKAWAYS SCHOOLDAYS, 


Being the opening of the career of that hero, so popular with Boys everywhere. 


II._STAGE STRUCK, 


A story perfectly overflowing with fun. 


TII.—ROB THE ROVER, 


A tale of daring adventure, peril and heroism. 


Buy the first number, Price 15 Cents, and you will be sure to continue, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl St., N. Y. 


New Srortes In Frank Lestte’s 


CHIMNEY CORN EIR. 


In No, 431, of this week are given ‘‘A THIRTY YEARS’ MYSTERY,” by 
Epwakp Grey, author of “ Blue Jackets,” etc., and “THE WITCH HUNTER,” 
an Exciting Story of Puritan Diys,”’ with ‘‘ Retiring from Business,” ‘‘ Mother 
Hubbard’s Faith,” “Quite Romantic,” ‘‘The Mistake that Huldah Made,” and 
other capital Stories, Adventures, Anecdotes, etc. 


THE WITCH HUNTER; or A BROTHER’S REVENGE. 


“A vivid dramatic novel, founded on the eyents of the period of that witch 
mania which caused such horrors in England and America. This story, by an ac- 
complished author, is of the most romantic and interesting character, and will 
please all who are wise enough to begin it. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 
Ready August 11th. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE 10 CENTS. 


FRANK LESMIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
NOW READY, 


The September number of Great Comic and Satirical Paper of the new world, 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


“The Joke of Cegarism ; or the Greedy Boy.’’ ‘Oliver Twist Grant Wanting 
Three Plates of Soup.” 


“THE GREEDY BOY !” 
“THE GREEDY BOY!” 


Naval News from Newport—Dry Goods Quotations. THE MILLIONAIRE 
TEAM OF THE WORLD, with splendid portraits of Astor, Blodgett, Rone 
Stewart, etc. Rudiments of the Ballet, and numerous other comic illustrations 
by the most popular Artists of the time, with 16 pages of original reading matter. 


For Sale by all Newsmen, 


“Jack Harkaway Among the Brigands,” 


Just begun in FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


Bids fair to excel in popularity all the other Jack H. 
This week’s number is full of cout things. aipaway.Biorles, 


A new story, by one of the very best writers, began i 
Buy it, boys, and buy it for the boys. Santee: Se ae 


Price 5 Certs. For Sale Everywhere. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Peart Srreer 


WA'TSON’S MUSICAL 


“NEW SHEET MUSIC 


MONTHLY. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM HALL & SON, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


ro 


m7 COC AL 


“STAR OF THE MORN.” [L’Astro del Mattin.] Waltzsong by Mrs. Jane Sloman 
Torry. Price 60c. Sung with immense success by Miss Pauline Canissa. 

“THE WEARY HEART,” or “Sing little bird.” Ballad, with English and Geman 
words, composed by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price d0c. : 

(The new song ‘The Weary Heart,’”’ as sung by Miss Clara Doria at the concert 
of the Haydn Manical Society, is a beautiful composition, and was the Gem of the 
evening inthe appreciation of the audience.— Baltimore Sun.] 

“KISS ME DARLING SWEET GOOD NIGHT,” Song by Henry Tucker. Price 
35c. The latest ballad of this popular composer. 

“BEAUTIEUL DREAMS LINGER NEAR ME.” Ballad composed by Henry 
Tucker. Price 35c. 

“UNDER THE STARLIGHT.” Serenade for Soprano or Tenor, with English aud 
Italian words, composed by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price 50c. 

“MARGARET.” Ballad by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price 50c. ee. 

[In this degenerate age of music, when so much trash is published, it is refreshing 
to find asong like the above, full of pure melody, with a thorough and musicianly 
treatment. We heartily commend it to all singers.—Express. ] 

“WHEN THE ROSES WERE IN BLOSSOM.” Ballad composed by H. P. Danks. 

(This is one of the best and most enjoyable Songs ever written by this Ballad 
writer, and needs only to be heard to insure its great success.—Express. } 
“WAITING AT THE BROOKSIDE.” — Ballad with English and Italian words. 

Music by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price 60c. 

(This beautiful new song has been sung by various artists With unbounded suc- 

cess, and needs only to be heard to insure its popularity.] 


ENS TRU MEN Ae 


“UNE PENSEE DU SOIR.” (An evening thought.) Nocturne, composed by A. 
W. Hawthorn. Price 50c. 
[A charming little poem, not difficult, yet brilliant and full of melody.—Wortld.] 
“DREAM SONG.” Reverie, by Francis H. Brown. Price 60c. 
[A beautiful Romance in that peculiarly fresh and piquant style which is so char- 
acteristic of Mr. Brown, and already very popular. ] 
“ZAMPA.” Fentasie, arranged by Lindsay Sloper. Price $1.00. 
{One of the most brilliant and effective fantasies we have seen on this popular 
opera.—Courier. ] 
“NYM CRINKLE GALLOP.” By Paul Steinhagen. Price 50c. 
“RPOURTH EDITION EXPRESS.” Galop by Alex. Silberberg. Price 60c. 
wo of the most brilliant and dashing Galops published this season, easy and well 
adapted for dancing. ] 
“A TRUE HEART.” Waltz, by Julius Bernstein. Price 60c. 
“ LEISURE HOURS AT LAKE MAHOPAC.” Waltz, by Julius Bernstein. Price 60¢ 
(These two Waltzes are worthy of the pen of the celebrated Strauss, and are al- 
ready very popular.] 


Any of the above pieces sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Special attention given to all orders received from 
schools and seminaries. Samples of Music forwarded for 
examination. 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


23 UNION SQUARE 


WEW .¥.0 ike 


5 


LITOLFF’S EDITIONS 


OF 


Classical and tladern Ttusic 


ARE THE 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD, 


Catalogues sent free to any address on application 
to 


HENRY LITOLFF, Publisher, 


86 Fourth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 


— 
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THE 
NHEW YORK 


Conservatory of Music, 


(Formerly of 820 Broadway and 82 Fifth Ave.) 
Now located at 
5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEAR’ FIFTH AVENUH, 
(Next door to DELMONICO’S), 


NO. 


Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with it all 
that is progressive in present musical instruction in this 
country. 


It is the only chartered music-school in the State, having 
no branch in this city, and being entirely distinct from 
other institutions, which imitate its name without even 
attempting to imitate its merits. 


Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony 
Composition and Modern Languages is here taught (privately 
and in classes), by the most eminent instructors in the land, 
at a price within the reach of all. 


Subscription Books open daily from 9 a. M. to 9 P. M, 


BROOKLYN BBANCH, 
102, 104, & 106 COURT STREET, 


NHAR STATE. 


D. R. STANFORD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Stodart’ Piano-Forte 


17 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW sO K ; 


MMTLESE Pianos, the mauufacture of which was commenced in 
M3) 1834, are all strictly first class, of the full 74 oc- 
taves scale, agraffe throughout, of great power and sweet- 

ness of tone, and will ouclast any other Piano made. 

In 1872 and 1873 we have taken in exchange “ Stodart” 
Pianos from 15 to 36 years old, which were in perfect order and 
condition. 

Our prices are lower than any other first rate manufacturers ; 
and yet we make no “ cheap” work. 

If we were to receive an order for a square Piano to cost Five 
Thousand Dollars we could not furnish a better instrument musi- 
cally, than our plainest now made, but would have to expend the 
surplus on the ornamentation of the outside case. 


All our Pianos have rosewood cases, carved legs, lyre and 
desk. 


Our prices for Squares range from $500 to $750. 
We manufacture a magnificent full Concert Grand Piano, 74 
octaves, price $1,200. 
CALL AND TRY THESE INSTRUMENTS. 


BACON & KARR’S- 
Pianos. 


FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS. 
NEW SCALES. 


NEW STYLES. 


WAREROOM: 


No. 255 Greene Street, 


(Near Eighth Street,) 
EN EVV = AY OF IS 


Isr University Place Cars pass the door. 


CG. P. WIGGIN, Manager. HENRY TUCKER, Actuary. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
FOR INFORMATION AND PURCHASE IN 


Is established as a medium for the diffusion of information 02 
all subjects connected with Music, Literature, Painting, and th® 
Sister Arts—as well as the purchasing and forwarding post-paid 
of Music and Booxs, no matter of whom published—when of 
where; also Pictures, Photographs of Celebrities, articles of 
Vertu, &c.. &e. 

An expert will give special attention to selecting Pranos and 
Castnet Oreans for persons living at a distance. 

As this is intended to be a General Art Excuaner, Artists, 
Authors, Organists, Vocalists and Teachers, are cordially invit- 
ed to enter their names on our Registry, in person or by letter. 
No charge for Registering ! 

Churches and Schools requiring Organists, Choirs or Teachers 
—apply to the “ Bureau.” Send for a Circular. 


Address Henry T'ucker, Actuary, 
47 University Place, New York. 


POPULAR MUSIC AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Hitchcock’s Half-Dime 
SERIES 


MUSIC FOR THE MILTION. 


Send for Catalogue, which contains nearly 200 pieces. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, PUBLISHER, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 
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SsTEcKE 


GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHT ~~ 


350 WEST BALTIMORE ST., 


Are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others in 


ong, finish and fJurability. 
WAREROOMS: 


25 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


WATSON’S MUSICAL MONTHLY. 


Baltimore. 


‘ylO, MON 
“SAV HEAIA ott 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


These Instruments are used and pronounced by all leading 
Artists as incomparable for their perfection of 


TONE, WORKMANSHIP, DURABILITY, AND FINISH. 


and are used exclusively by the Maretzek Grand Italian Opera. 
Every Piano guaranteed for Five Years. 


ESTABLISHED 1834, 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO-FORTES 


——_— 0} 


WAREROOMS, 


No. 18 East Fourteenth Street, 


| 
Send for Illustrations and Prices. | 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
GRAN D 


SQUARE & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


First of The Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
WORLD'S FAIR PARIS: Teor 


The most perfectly arranged and the largest Piano manufactory in 
the world. 
ONE PIANO EVERY WORKING HOUR. 


TEN PIANOS EVERY DAY. 


Every Piano warranted for Five Years. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange, and a fine assortment of second- 
hand Steinway Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, also those of 
other makers, constantly on hand, and for sale cheap. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS, 
STEINWAY HALL, 


109 & 111 EAST 14TH ST., N. Y. 


Volume I.—No., 2. ' 
Henry C. Watson, Editor. 


NEW, YORK, OCTOBER 1, 1873. 


| $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE Coprzs, 25 Crs, 


Mille. Iima de Mureiza. 
4 

Among the musical celebrities of Europe 
no name stands higher before the public, or 
is more honored in private than that of 
Tima de Murska. She has won brilliant ar- 
tistic triumphs in every capital of Europe, 
and is a star of the first wacer whose attrac- 
tion is such that her engagement makes the 
sccessu of the season almost a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Iima de Murska was born in Hungary, in 
or about 1843, and consequently is nearly 
thirty years of age, and may be said to be 
hardly yet in the zenith of her remarkable 
powers. 

The beautiful and singularly flexible voice 
of Murska attracted attention quite early in 
life, and determined the friends of the 
young girl to give her the proper teaching 
to develop the powerand the genius which 
it was evident she possessed, She studied 
diligently and earnestly, and while com- 
pleting her education in Italy appeared in 
opera in several cities of that country, with 
very unqualified success, although her name 
was hardly known outside their limits. 

The introduction of Ilma de Murska to the 
London Opera House, was the result of an 
accidental encountre between the young 
singer and Mr. Henry Jarrett, now her con- 
fidential agent. He was pasisng through 
Vienna, and heard this fresh young voice at 
the Opera House. At once he determined 
to secure her for his friend Mapleson, but 
on making his wishes known through a 
friend, Murska suddenly disappeared. Jar- 
rett, however, was not to be be baffled, and 
after much difficulty discovered her line of 
retreat. He followed, but on arriving at 
Pesth, found that she had gone some two 
hundred miles beyond that city. Nothing 
daunted, he followed, overtook her, and se- 
cured her forthe next London season. *Her 
apppearance was signalized by a brilliant 
success, and from that date, success and for- 
tune have fallen to her as naturally as the 
seasons come round. 

All the European journals speak of Ilma 
de Murska in terms of unqualified praise. 
Her vocalization in facile brilliancy and 
perfect articulation is said to be phenomenal. 
But she is not a mere singer of vocal gym- 
nastics; she is said to have all that warmth 
and abandon which are the attributes of Ital- 
ian art, whether innate or instilled by educa- 
tion, and which alone impart vitality to the 
musical thoughts of the inspired composers. 
She is said to possess a fitful and wayward 
genius—they hint at a touch of Gipsy blood 
—that flashes out in unexpected places, and 
literally dazzles with its fervor and intensity. 

Her ‘Lucia’ is said to be most admirable; 
she pays no attention to the conventionalties 
of the stage, but enters into the character 
and makes it her own, with all the strength 
.of an original conception. 

One of her most prominent successes was 
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achieved in ‘ Dinorah.’ 
created the most profound sensation; and 
the general verdict of the best critics was, 
that her impersonation surpassed every in- 
terpretation before presented to the public. 
The same supreme praise was accorded to 
her brilliant impersonation of the Queen of 
Night, in Mozart’s ‘Il’Fluto Magico.’ 

In adition to her vocal greatness, she is 
said to be an actress of marked dramatic 
power. That she is a beautiful woman, we 


MURSKA. 


In this opera she | have only to look at her portrait to admit 


the undeniable fact; but it is said that no 
portrait can give an adequate idea of the 
brilliant lighting up of her face when under 
the inspiration of some passionate emotion, 
whether of love or hate, of joy or sorrow. 

Ilma de Murska will appear in a few days 
at the Grand Opera House, under the direc- 
tion of Max Maretzek, and that she will 
fully sustain her brilliant foreign reputation, 
we have not the shadow of a doubt. 


A() 
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THE OPERA-HOUSES OF GERMANY. 


Half a century ago the large cities of 
Germany, notwithstanding the great inter- 
est which the people in general took in 
theatrical affairs, could boast of but few 
fine opera-houses. In effect, most of the 
histrionic temples in the Fatherland, at that 
time, were hardly worthy of the name; and 
Iffland, Esslair, and other eminent German 
actors, had to play in dingy old buildings, 
ill ventilated, poorly lighted, and with ac- 
commodations for only a limited number o! 
spectators. 

Friedrich von Schiller’s splendid tragedies 
were first presented to the public in the old 
Stadt-Theater at Mannheim, the wretched 
and rickety appearance of which was as 
marked as was the fame of its actors. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century 
Lessing, the great critic, was for years 
superintendent of the Hamburg Theatre, 
still standing, the repulsive and insignifi- 
cant appearance of which is in striking con- 
trast with the numerous elegant edifices by 
which it is surrounded. 

Napoleon I. entertained his ‘pit of kings’ 
at Erfurt, in 1808, in a structure in which 
at the present time even managers of third- 
rate theatres would to play. 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, even during the 
reign of the art-loving Carl von Dalberg, 
one of the most liberal patrons of dramatic 
art that ever lived in Germany, had to con- 
tent itself with an-epera-houso -so bud-160k- 
u.,, nd iil-constructed that, many years 
afterward, Rachel refused to play init. And 
even the Berlin Opera-House erected by 
Frederick the Great in the early part of his 
reign, aud which at that time was consid- 
ered one of the finest in Europe, notwith- 
standing its imposing dimensions and the 
tasteful and lavish manner with which its 
interior was decorated, has since been far 
eclipsed by less-famed structures in second- 
rate cities. Finally, Weimar, the Athens of 
Germany, even while Géthe was manager of 
its theatre, had only a diminutive opera. 
house capable of holding only a few hundred 
spectators. 

It is a singular fact that, after the final 
overthrow of Napoleon I., in 1815, while 
dramatic art in Germany unquestionably 
underwent a serious decline, and while 
Iffland, Zacharias Werner, and Esslair, were 
succeeded by no less gifted tragedians, the- 
atrical architecture in the Fatherland was 
cultivated by its princes with a predilection 
strangely contrasting with the general apathy 
that had hitherto been manifested in this 
respect; and now there is not even a third- 
rate cley in any part of Germany, from the 
shores of the Baltic to the Alps of the Tyrol, 
that has not an elegant opera-house. 


hesitate 
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By far the most imposing of these edifices 
is the New Opera-House of Vienna—un- 
doubtedly the most splendid building that 
has been erected in any part of Austria dur- 
ing the reign of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Its front is most imposing; and nothing can 
be more tasteful, or, at the same time, more 
~onvenient, than the style in which its in- 
terior is fitted up, decorated, and arranged. 
In effect, it would be considered the model 


opera-house of the world, in most respects, 
but for the fact that a serious mistake was 
made by the architect Senter in laying the 
foundations. After it had been opened to 
the public for about a year, it was discov- 
ered that the ground underneath the central 
part of the building was gradually but surely 
giving way; and, although energetic steps 
were at once taken to remedy the evil, the 
difficulties could not be overcome, and Sen- 
ter, the architect, who had derived fame 
and honors from this brilliant creation of 
his artistic genius, was plunged by this mis- 
fortune into such profound despair that he 
sought a voluntary death by drowning him- 
selfin the Danube. This opera-house has 
seats for three thousand persons. Nearly 
all the great singers of the day have ap- 
peared, since it was first opened, in 1866, 
on its superbly fitted-up stage. 

A truly handsome structure, also, is the 
Royal Opera-house, at Hanover. It was 
erected in the early part of the reign of the 
last and unfortunate monarch of the house 
of Brunswick-Liineburg, George V., who 
lost his throne and his country—a result of 
the events of 1865. Blind from an acvident 
in his youth, his principal solace was oper- 
atic music. In consequence, he lavished 
large sums of money upon his opera-houses, 
the performances in which were considered 
equal to any theatre in Europe. Among the 
members of the orchestra was Joachim, the 


| greatest of living violinists; and its leader 


was Heinrich Marschner, the composer of 
‘The Vampire,’ ‘The Templar and the 
Jewess,’ and other very popular operas. It 
is said that ex-King George V., in his exile 
at Hietzing, regrets nothing so much as the 
loss of this magnificent theatre. Since he 
was dispossessed by the King of Prussia, the 
latter has made energetic efforts to keep up 
the excellent character of the house; but it 
is said that these efforts have been fruitless, 
and that but little remains of its former great- 
ness but its graceful and magnificent walls. 

A less showy though very beautiful struc- 
ture is the New Royal Theatre of Berlin 
(das Neue Spielhaus). It was erected in the 
year 1819, by the famous architect Schinkel, 
and has a striking Ionian portico, to which 
you ascend on a broad staircase of twenty- 
eight steps. There 1s a lavish display of 
sculptures on the front, from the renowned 
workshops of Rauch and Tieck. The in- 
terior contains a theatrical hall, with seats 
for fifteen hundred persons, and a fine 
concert-hall with equally-capacious accom- 
modations for the public. The ceiling was 
frescoed by Wilhelm von Schadow; and the 
concert-hall by Diihling, Kléber, and Hensel. 
It was here that Henrietta Sontag achieved 
her first triumphs, and that the modern 
German drama had its palmiest days. The 
portico and staircase of the Berlin Theatre 
have frequently been the scene of memorable 
incidents during critical periods in the his- 
tory of the city. On the 19th of March, 
1848, during the bloody revolution, the 
present Emperor William fled up the steps, 
and escaped from the infuriated populace of 
the capital through a ‘back-door,’ whence 
he gained the road leading to Spandau, and 
succeeded in reaching his castle, 


| painters and sculptors, 
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The ducal theatre at Brunswick is a plain 
yet very attractive edifice, the simple and 
elegant proportions of which are rendered 
more striking by the manner in which the 
grounds surrounding it have been laid out. 
The Brunswick Theatre has always borne a 
very honorable name in the dramatic annals 
of Germany, and in 1831, during the insur- 
rection which led to the fofcible dethrone- 
ment of the eccentric Duke Charles, who 
has since become famous throughout the 
world as the owner of one of the finest col- 
lections of diamonds, the beautiful building 
was the principal scene of the violent popu- 
lar demonstration in consequence of which 
the duke had to flee from his dominions. 


Munich excels by the graceful and chaste 
style of its public buildings, and its Royal 
Theatre is one of the finest among them. 
It was built in 1823, by the illustrious Leo 
von Kleuze, to whom the city is indebted 
for some of its most beautiful architectural 
monuments, on the site on which the old 
theatre had burned down three years before. 
The dimensions of the building are very 
large, and its interior has been superbly 
decorated by the chisel of Schwanthaler, 
and the pencil of Moritz von Schwind. 


Carlsruhe, the charming little capital of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, the paradise of 
Germany, has an elegant and spacious opera- 


house, which was erected about twenty 
years ago on the site of the old theatre, 
destroyed by fire on the 28th of February, 
1847. The conflagration broke out during 
one of the performances, and the flames 
made such rapid progress that a great many 
persons perished in « few minutes after the 
first alarm had been given. The Carlsruhe 
Opera-House holds two thousand spectators, 
and its management, which has long been 
in the hands of Carl von Devrient, is re- 
garded as one of the best and most successful 
in Germany. 

Until recently, Darmstadt, the capital of 
the grand-duchy of Hesse, boasted of one of 
the finest theatres in Germany, but this fa- 
mous histrionic temple was destroyed by fire 
two years ago, and since then the people of 
Darmstadt have been vainly clamoring for 
the re-erection of the edifice, which formerly 
was the pride and principal attraction of 
their city. 

The new Stadt-Theatre of Leipsic, the 
city of booksellers, one of the intellectual 
centres of the Fathérland, is probably better 
adapted for dramatic purposes than any 
other building of the same description in 
Germany. It is a truly imposing pile, and 
its noble Corinthian front charms both by 
its massive proportions and graceful sym- 
metry. The interior is principally remark- 
able by the sumptuously-fitted-up foyer, 
which surrounds the stage and the pit, so 
that the spectators, between the acts, can 
promenade in rooms which in many respects 
resemble the halls of the Winter Garden at 
St. Petersburg. The Leipsic Theatre was 
formerly under the managment 9f the gifted 
Heinrich Laube, and has always maintained 
the highest rank in Germany. 

But ali these splendid and convenient 
structures will be surpassed and eclipsed by 
the new opera-house now in due course of 
erection at Dresden, the capital of Saxony, 
which, when completed, will be one of the 
largest and most sumptuous theatres in 
Europe. Millions of dollars have already 
been spent upon this costly structure. 
When finished, it will seat nearly four 
thousand persons. Its interior will be 
lavishly decorated by the best of German 
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MOSCHELLES AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 


When the year 1828 opened, Moscheies 
was at Edinburgh, delighted with the pic- 
turesque views of the modern Athens, with 
its splendid Princess-street, then in process 
of building. His music-making was at first 
far from successful, the room being only 
two-thirds full at his first concert, but his 
fantasia, ‘Anticipations from Scotland,’ 
- created great enthusiasm, and won for him 
a@ numerous band of admirers. From Sir 
Walter Scott the composer received a hearty 
welcome, and the following record of his 
visit to the great poet and novelist gives a 
thoroughly pleasant glimpse of the home- 
life of the old baronet: 


‘He opened the door himself,’ says Mos- 
cheles, ‘and welcomed us heartily; he was 
suffering from gout, and walked with a 
stick. Before we had taken off our things 
we felt completely at home, and my wife’s 
anticipated awe of the great man had en- 
tirely vanished. We sat down to breakfast 
forthwith, and a genuine good Scotch break- 
fast we had, served on handsome silver 
plate, by two servants in powder and livery. 
Scott’s conversation was extremely animated 
and delightful: he understands German, 
and is thoroughly versed in our literature, 
and an enthusiastic worshiper of Goethe. 
He told us many anecdotes, but when he 
asked me, ‘How do you like my cousin the 
piper?—you know, we Scotch are all 
cousins’—I am afraid my answer must have 
done violence to his sense of music, which 
by nature was unlimited. It was impossible 
for me to pretend to any enthusiasm for 
the bagpipes. Sir Walter had expected 
as much, but expatiated on the wonder- 
ful effect the national music has on the 
native Highlanders, arguing that a wan- 
dering piper would attract crowds in the 
streets of Edinburgh; also, that in battle 
the sound of bagpipes would inspire Scotch 
soldiers with a desperate valor, ‘You 
should hear my cousin the piper play and 
sing ‘The Pibroch O’Donald Dhu,’ but 
with the Gaelic words,’ said he; ‘those 
words are the only appropriate ones to con- 
vey spirit and animation, but the melody 
itself carries one away,’ He began to hum 
the tune, and beat time on the carpet with 
his stick, which always by his side; ‘but,’ 
added he, ‘the whole thing is wrong; I 
sing so badly: my cousin, who had just 
come in, must play the tune for us up-stairs 
in the drawing-room.’ Accordingly, we 
went up-stairs; the cousin played me the 
subject; I extemporized upon it, and com- 
pletely won the heart of our ever youthful- 
minded and genial host. This was the 
prelude to my playing several Scotch airs, 
which I had te vary and interweave in all 
manner of ways. At last we parted, after a 


delightful visit, ever memorable to us; the. 


amiability and sweetness of Scott’s manner 
are never te be forgotten. Kindness, in- 
deed, is written in every feature, and 
speaks in every word that falls from him. 
He treated my wife like a pet daughter, 
kissed her on the cheek when he went 
away, and promised he would come and 


Ay 


see the children, and bring them a book. ‘She sang to us repeatedly in private, and 


This he did, and his gift was the ‘Tales of 
a Grandfather.’ He had written in the 
title-page, ‘To Adolphus and Emily Mosch- 
eles, from the Grandfather.’ 


‘After our visit, Sir Walter was unfortu- 
nately confined to his bed with a fresh 
attack of gout; he got better, however, and 
on the occasion of my third concert, which 
was a matinee, to the surprise of a crowded 
and fashionable audience, Sir Walter step- 
ped into the room before the music began. 
My wife,’ says Moscheles, ‘sat as usual in a 
remote corner of the room; Scott, however, 
found her out instantly, and sat down by 
her side, drawing upon her the envious 
eyes of many a fair beholder. His hearty 
bravos and cheers, when [ played, stimulated 
the audience to redouble their applause, 
which reached a climax when I gave them 
the Scotch airs.’ 


The music of that day in the local kirks 
would have been enough to rouse the indig- 
nation even of the most stern Protestant of 
our own times, and the effect of the con- 
gregational singing upon the cultured ear 
of Moscheles was evidently far from agree- 
able. He gives vent to his feelings in the 
following almost polite description of the 
service: 

‘The church service, from which the 
organ is banished, struck me as peculiar. 
The Psalms are intoned by a four-part choir, 
in which the congregation joins. But the 
basses are usually, in unison with the 
sopranos, instead of forming the support of 
the other voices. Dr. Thomson’s sermon 
was very good in itself, but the nasal twang 
and Scotch accent coupled with the vehe- 
ment gesticulation of the preacher, made it 
wearisome to a degree. Twice or three 
times at church, more prayers at home, or 
sitting twirling one’s thumbs; no music, no 
work, no visiting—a perfect blank. I have 
had to endure all this. It’s a difficult mat- 
ter to steal quietly off to one’s own room 
and write letters, or clandestinely to read 
books of a secular kind. If I didn’t do this 
I should not survive.’ 


The fame of Moschles as a teacher, almost 
exceeding that even of the most skillful of 
our modern professors, gained for him 
north of the Tweed more pupils than he 
could find time to instruct, and so great 
was the anxiety to receive a lesson from 
him, that even a charge of two guineas an 
hour did not protect him from overwork in 
this direction. The real aim of the ladies, 
however, soon disgusted the artist, who 
says, they ‘are bent on galloping through 
my compositions with me at their side, no 
matter how difficult the music is, or how 
short the time.’ But, he adds, ‘I shall be 
off as fast as I can,’ and, accordingly, we 
find him returning home to London, just 
before the commencement of the season, in 
which he was busier than ever. One of the 
stars of the opera at tbat time was the 
great Sontag, who, through the friendship 
of her secretary, Peter Pixis, with Mosche- 
les, soon became a constant visitor at his 
house. Her simplicity, he tells us, was her 
great charm: 


with her splendid voice and gifts gave us a 
foretaste of that delight and fascination 
which was to keep her public audience 
spell-bound.’ ‘To-day,’ says Moscheles, ‘I 
was present at the dress rehearsal of the 
Barbiere, she enchanted every one with her 
Rosina, When the lovely girl appeared on 
the balcony, she was applauded to the echo, 
and the magic of her voice and style capti- 
vated us in the open air, ‘Una voce poco 
fa.’ Her representations in London were a 
continued series of triumphs. The pressure 
in the pit of the opera-house was so great 
that gentlemen, hy the time they found 
their seats, were minus coat-tails, and ladies 
lost their head-dresses.. We used to wit- 


ness the rush from Mile. Sontag’s own box, 


which was always at our service.’ ‘I can’t 
say,’ says Moscheles, ‘which of her char- 
acters I consider the most successful, for 
her vocalization is always enchanting; if I 
feel the absence of grand dramatic effect, I 
am more compensated by the beauty, natural 
grace, and the common charm of her voice 
and person. Her variations on the ‘Schwe- 
zerbue’ are absolutely perfect in their own 
way, and it never occurs to me to ask my- 
self ‘ How she can sing such trash?’ because 
she sings it so perfectly.’ 

Then, as now, the aristocracy indulged 
to a considerable extent in prima-donna 
worship, and one of the notes in the diary 
of Moscheles records the fact that the Duke 
of Devonshire danced with :the Ge sn 
Nightingale at his own ball, where her 
beauty and grace made a great sensation, 
while on a later day the composer himself 
enjoyed the honor of entertaining on the 
same evening Sir Walter Scott and the 
great Queen of Song, who was on the fol- — 
lowing night to appear in the Dunna del 
Lago at the opera, and who received from 
the poet minute instructions as to the dress 
which he considered ought to be worn py 
his heroine. On the night, too, the veteran 
Clementi was present, and contrary to his 
usual custom, volunteered to play, while we 
are also told that he and Scott took it in 


turns to flirt with Sontag without seeming 
jealous of each other. Towards the close 
of the year Moscheles began his Symphony 
in C, and was also engaged in teaching at 
the Royal Academy of Music in addition to 
his usual work. 


It was interesting to watch the prepara- 
tions made inthe Paris press for ensuring 
to a forthcoming work by Sardou and Offen- 
bach a ‘crushing success.’ ‘The authors 
themselves were not above lending a _ help- 
ing hand. Thus, in a reply to an ingenious 
proposition from the proprietor of the Figaro 
to the effect that M. Sardou should write for 
that paper the notice of the poem, leaving 
to M. Offenbach the task of criticising the 
music, M. Sardou writes to say that there 
would have been more chance of M. de 
Villmessant’s invitation being accepted if 
he had suggested that the librettist should 
undertaké the eulogy of the music, the com- 
poser that of the libretto. Neither would 
be sufficiently audacious to sound the praise 
of his own part of the work, and it was too 
late to enter into the mutual glorification 
arrangement, which, moreover, ought to 
have been thought of by M. de Villemessant 
himself. 
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SIGNOR TOMMASO SALVINI, 
THE ITALIAN TRAGEDIAN. 


The character-portrait which embellishes 


this page is that of an actor who, perhaps, 


is without a rival, at the present time, in the 


higher realm of the drama. 


Tommaso Salvini, whom this illustration 
presents as upon the scene in the role of 


Ingomar, is to-day the Forest of the Italian 
stage; and by so much as the art of Italy is 
more refined than the art of the New World, 


in just so much does the living work of 


Salvini’s genius snrpass in loftiness of con- 
ception, variety, elaborateness and exquisite 
finish the memorable characteristics of the 
lamented American tragedian. In a word, 
Salvini is what Edwin Forrest might have 
been had the rugged features of his most 
manly style been toned down and melted 
into fresh graces of motion and manner by 
the more genial sun of earth’s natural con- 
servatory of poetry and art—the land of 
Virgil, Cicero, Michael Angelo and Dante. 


It is in the sunlight of Shakespeare’s vivi- 
fying genius that English-speaking actors 
have warmed their sluggish temperaments, 
as it were, into condition for supplementing 
sonorous oratory with prescribed methods of 
action. But, the accident that the Bard was 
an Englishman has not contributed to make 
natural actors of his countrymen, nor of the 
American branch of the family. Save in 
those few exceptions which serve to prove 
the rule, dramatic art is a culture, not a 
natural growth with the Anglo-Saxon race, 
who are not imaginative. Imagination is 
the source of histrionic power. Without it 
all acting, however skillful, becomes only so 
much cold calculation. Edmund Kean was 
charged with deficiency in this respect, and 
if justly, we may understand why he failed 
to rise to the point of sublimity in his most 
admirably elaborated personations. Junius 
Brutus Booth, was, probably, the possessor 
of the most imaginative intellect known to 
the English or American stage; and to that 
fact can be traced the cause of his triumph 
before a public obstinately determined to ac- 
knowledge no other idol than Kean. 

Mr. Fechter affords an instance, also, of 
the magnetic influence to be derived from a 
fancy that sees all things through the poet’s 
eye. No argument is needed te enforce the 
statement that the school of acting founded 
upon the power of the imagination flourishes 
chiefly in the South of Europe, and that all 
other schools or styles are but faint imita- 
tions or eccentric variations from its _estab- 
lished principles. Nor need we pause to re- 
flect why this should be so; for the 
conditions favorable to the growth and 
preservation of all arts have, in every age, 
obtained more generally and fixedly in Italy 
and adjacent lands than in any other part of 
the world. 

Hence, it is not surprising that from Italy 
should spring the genius capable of translat- 
ing into actual life the representative char- 
acters which the master-hand of Shakespeare 
has moulded into so many permanent types 
of manhood. 


Signor Salvini visits the United States 


under the management of Mr. Maurice Grau, 
who last year piloted Rubenstein to new 
scenes of triumph throughout the country. 
A full troupe of artists, together with all 
the needful scenery and wardrobe for some 
twenty or more plays, is brought from Italy 
by the great actor, so that the representations 
given in New York, at the Academy of 
Music, and in the principal cities of the 
Union, as well asin Havana, will be precisely 
like those in which he has won renown in 
Rome, Naples, Florence and Paris. 

The répertoire of the Salvini season will be 
exceedingly rich in quality and variety. 
Besides ‘ Othello,’ the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘Hamlet,’ and other Shakesperian plays, the 
list includes many new and standard dramas, 
such as ‘Samson,’ ‘Saul,’ ‘Il Figlio delle 
Selve’ (Ingomar), ‘The Gladiator,’ ‘ Sulli- 
van,’ ‘Monte Cristo,’ ‘Galileo,’ ‘ Arduino 
Zaira,’ ‘Michael Angelo,’ ‘Morte Civile,’ 
‘Sophocles,’ ‘Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,’ ‘Orestes,’ ‘Spartacus,’ ‘Torquato 
Tasso,’ ‘David Rizzio,’ ‘Colpa Vendica la 
Colpa,’ ‘Giosue il Guarda Costa.’ | 

Signor Salvini’s American engagement 
is for but one hundred nights, necessiating 
only the very briefest series of representa- 
tions in the several cities to which he will 
be introduced. 


SALVINI AS ‘INGOMAR.’ 


The appearance of Signor Salvini as 
Ingomar attracted a large audience to the 
Academy of Music on Saturday evening, the 
20th of Sept. Although there was not such 
ample scope for the display of the violent 
passions on that occasion as when he ap- 
peared as Othello, yet we consider that the 
actor was equally successful in his portrayal 
of the character of the half-civilized bar- 
barian as he was in his assumption of the 
gifted Moor of Shakespeare. 

In personal appearance, Signor Salvini left 
nothing to be desired; he looked the worthy 
chieftain of a tribe of brave men, who had 
chosen the bravest among them to be their 
leader; and not only was his bearing digni- 
fied and noble, but in every speech and 
movement he seemed born to command. 


As the action of the play progressed the 
genius of the actor became more and more 
apparent. His indifference to, and want of 
appreciation of the lovely being who had 
placed herself in his power in order to re- 
deem her father from slavery, slowly seemed 
to give way to a softer feeling; and the 
strong man, who admired nothing but cour- 
age and endurance, was gradually brought 
to appreciate the purity of true womanhood, 
and bow down before the charms of beauty. 

One of the finest of the many fine points 
made by Salvini was his sudden start of sur- 
prise and wonder when Parthenia stands 
undaunted and motionless before his up- 
raised sword, and defies him to strike, 
preferring death rather than to be compelled 
to become his wife. Full of admiration of 
her courage, and touched to the quick by 
her scorn, he gives her her liberty, and con- 
ducts her in safety to her own land. When 
about to take a final adieu, he discovers how 


firmly the pure maiden had wound «her 
chains around his heart, and he implores 


her if she will not return with him; at last, 
to allow him to accompany her to her home, 
there to be instructed in the arts of civilized 
life, and endeavor to become worthy of her 
love. After enduring insult and almost 
violence from her people, he learns with 
ecstasy that the maiden, for whose sake he 
had endured so much, appreciates his noble 
qualities; and not only reciprocates his love, 
but is willing to relinquish parents, home, 
and friends for his sake, and leave all to 
dwell with him in his own land. 

Through all the difficulties of a perform- 
ance that appeals more to the tender than 
the stormy passions, the genius of Salvini 
carried him in triumph; and at the conclu- 
sion pf the play he was greeted with the en- 
thusiastic applause of a delighted and ad- 
miring audience. 

The great actor was most ably supported 
by the Signora Piamonte, and the lady 
proved herself to be, not only a most tal- 
ented actress, but also an artist gifted with 
that rare and precious treasure, a true, pure, 
and refined genius.— Watson’s Art Journal. 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW TENOR. 


Halanzier, the manager of the Paris Grand 
Opera (Academy of Music), has discovered 
a tenor in one of the lowwine shops to be 
met with so frequently on street corners in 
Paris. The man used to wash the bottles 
and sing all the while. Now it so happened 
that the famous writer, Edmond About, 
passed a few minutes in the shop, heard the 
man’s voice—the brilliant upper-notes of 
which struck him instantly. He spoke to 
the director of the opera about him; the 
man, whose name is Cellier wa¢ sent for, 
tried, weighed, not found wanting. His ex- 
terior is pleasing; the organ appears capa- 
ble of the highest cultivation. Contract 
was then and there signed, and now the fu- 
ture must decide whether the story of the 
‘Postillion de Longjumeau’ is to berenewed. 
Of course the Paris dilettanti are, already 
very anxious to know whether the series of 
great artists occasionally discovered— 
Rachel and Nilsson singing in the street, 


Mme. Cabel and Saxe in a café chataut, 
Rossini a hornplayer and humble accom- 
panist, etc.,—are to be increased by the 
bottle-washer of the Rue Drouot becoming a 
rival of Capoul. 


The chief of the ‘claque’ in the Vienna 
theatre- An der Wien, Herr Panovetz, died 
some time since, leaving a considerable for- 
tune, gained in the exercise of his profession, 
The members of the theatre, from highest to 
lowest, were in the habit of employing him, 


! and even used to take him on their provincial 


tours. Until recently, Panovetz led the 
‘claque’ at the Carl Theatre as well as at the 
theatre An der Wien, but the new manager of 
the Carl decided that his services should be 
dispensed with at the former, as he would not 
give up his post at the latter. His success in 
obtaining applause for his clients was so 
great that he was paid very handsomely 
especially at first performances, when the 
actresses and their admirers loaded him with 
presents. He has as many as forty yeung 
men under him when thought necessary that 
the applause should be unusually vigorous ; 
but he generally employed a smaller number 
preferring ‘ quality to quantity.’ 
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THE BRONZE DOORS OF THE 


CAPITOL. 

The bronze doors of the National Capitol 
at Washington were designed and modeled 
at Rome, by the American sculptor, Ran- 
dolph Rogers, and were cast at Munich, 
Bavaria. The workmanship, as is always 
the case with whatever emanates from the 
Munich foundry, is admirable. There is a 
sharpness in the lines and a finish in the 
minutest detail which are in the highest de- 
gree creditable, Of the doors themselves it 
is not easy to convey an adequate idea by a 
mere description; for an enumeration of all 
that is represented might induce the belief 
that there was a crowding of objects, and 
that the allotted space was overfilled; and 
this is not the case. Each door—the whole 
forms a folding-door—is divided into four 
compartments or panels. Thus, with a 
semi-circular space above, which has the 
breadth of both the doors together, there 
are nine divisions, in each ef which an im- 
portant moment of Columbus’ life is repre- 
sented. 

The figures stand out in full relief, and 
some of the groups are eminently suc- 
cessful. The crowning event of the dis- 
coverer’s career occupies the commanding 
spot over the top of the doors. Here 
Columbus, standing on a mound, forms the 
central figure. He has just landed from a 
boat, and with the standard of Arragon and 
Castile planted upon the new soil, and with 
sword upraised in his right hand, he takes 
possession of the land in the name of his 
sovereigns. Some boatmen are still in the 
skiff, others are kneeling on the shore, 
while a group of Indians, peeping from be- 
hind a tree on the opposite side, look on in 
wondering astonishment. In one compart- 
ment is represented the triumphal entry of 
Columbus into Madrid on his first return 
from America, amid crowds of gazers at 
him, the hero of the triumph, and at the 
Indians who precede the procession, with 
paroquets on their upraised arms. 

The next panel is occupied with a sadder 
story. Here Columbus, in chains, sur- 
by a sorrowing population, is 
about to embark for Europe. Then, the 
‘last scene of all,’ accomplishing his 
‘strange eventful history,’ we see him on 
his deathbed, attended only by a nun and 
some priests, who administer to him the 
consolations of religion. His son stands 
beside him. Im the thickness of the door 
itself niches are formed at vertain intervals, 
and in these are small whole-length figures 
of the great contemporaries of Columbus— 
kings, statesmen, ecclesiastics and warriors. 
In the centre, close to each other, are two 
such lines of niches, while on both sides a 
single row of figures, one above the other, 


fills up the intermediate space between the 
outer edge of the panels and the door-post. 
The large bosses, so often seen on doors, 
are here the heads of those historians who 
have written on the discovery of America. 

The ornaments below each niche are 
heads of animals indigenous to the country, 
with fruits and flowers entwined, also chaz- 
acteristic of the New World — Every orna- 
ment is appropriate, and though they an 
minifoid there is no confusion, 


rounded 


SIGNOR HENRICO TAMBERLIK. 


The world renowned Tenor, Signor Hen- 
rico Tamberlik, will appear for the first time 
in America, at the Grand Opera House, New 
York, October 6th, in Connection with Pau- 
line Lucca, and Ilma de Murska, under the 
direction of Max Maretzek. 

Tamberlik has for many years sustained 
against all comers, the position of leading 
tenor at all the opera houses of Europe. His 
greatness has always been recognized, and in 
dramatic power and splendid resources of 
voice, he has had but few rivals. near his 
throne, and but one equal. 

The excitement to hear him is very great, 
and there is but little doubt that he will 
create a profound sensation, when he makes 
his dehut before the New York public. 

Although Florence, Naples, Pisa and 
other cities claim the honor of being his 
birthplace, direct evidence 1s to the effect 
that he was born in Rome in 1820, and is 
consequently fifty-three years of age. 

As in many other instances of astonishing 
professional success, the adoption of his 
particular branch was brought about more 
by accident than design. He was not 
originally intended for the lyric profession, 
but was educated for a theologian. This 
course of study proved distasteful to him, 
and he resolved to renounce it. His subse 
quent career has demonstrated the wisdom 
of his decision. 

He began to take singing lessons under 
such masters as Borgno and Guglielme. 
His efforts from the first indicated a peculiar 
aptitude for the lyric profession, and the 
possession of talents of an extraordinary 
nature. 

In the Theatre del Fonde, in Naples, he 
made his début. This was in 1841. The 
character selected was one in the ‘ Capuleiti 
e Nontecchi.’ But he did not achieve suc- 
cess at once, It took two years more of 
hard study and persistent struggle before he 
shot up into the musical heavens asa star 
of the first magnitude, and bathed all Eu- 
rope inthe blaze of his name. He was sing- 
ing then at the Grand Opera House of Lis- 
bon, and the world halted in its discordant 
march to listen to this new sweet singer. 
By a sudden change ia his voice he merged 
into a tenor-spogato from a tenor serio. 
Then it was that he was hailed as a phenom- 
enon, and his future became assured. 

From Lisbon he went forth to new fields 
and victories. Barcelona, Madrid, and 
then the great and cold London, applauded 
him to the echo, and showered commenda- 
tion upon him until his brow was heavy 
with the weight of laurel. In those cities 
he was welcomed as the successor of Rubini, 
and it was at Convent Garden that his 
matchless impersonation of William Tell won 
for him an enthusiastic acclaim that was new 
to the Opera House. 

St. Petersburg was the next scene of his 
triumphs. He sang there for eighteen cou. 
secutive seasons, and the capital went wild 
about him. While in St. Petersburg he 
introduced Meyerbecr’s operas of *Le 
Prophete’ and ‘Le Pardon de Ploermel.’ 
He was twice decorated by the Emperor 


Nicholas, and was appointed ‘ Chief Singer 
of the Chamber Court.’ 

Myerbeer’s energetic efforts to induce 
Tainberlic to come to Paris are familliar to 
the readers of musical history. The efforts 
were all in vain. The tenor declared that 
he would not risk his reputation in the at- 
tempt to sing French, It was not untill 
1858 that he accepted an engagement at the 
Italiens in the French capital, and it was 
this same year, as some of our readers will 
recollect, that Mr, Max Maretxek announced 
him for his season of Italian Opera in this 
city. Owing perhaps, to the more brilliant 
prospects in Paris, he did not come here. 
That season was & memorable one for him. 
He was declared by the French writers to 
be the rare combination of perfect actor and 
perfect. singer which they had dispared of 
finding. They went into ecstacies over his 
‘ut dieze’ in ‘Othello,’ ‘Poliuto’ and ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ for they were just as excitable 
in those days as they are ut present, snd 
chest C’s were a new comodity. The ver- 
dict of Paris, London and Mardid was a 
notable one. It is preserved for us in the 


various effusions of the time. No such 
Othello had they ever seen. To such Othello 
certainly had ever been heard. As late as 


1869 Tamberlik made his re-entrée at the 
Italiens, and was again received with an 
ardor bordering on frenzy. 

His fame is not, however, confined to Eu- 
rope. He has been engaged at Rio Janeiro, 
Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, city of Mexico 
and Havana, 


THE GOLDONT STATUE. 


A statue in honor of Goldoni has just been 
inaugurated at Florence. Carlo Goldoni, 
surnamed the Moliere of Italy, was born at 
Venice, in 1707. He was a most prolific 
dramatic author. Though very many of 
lis works for the stage are still in MS., his 
published comedies and tragedies attain the 
high total of two hundred and eleven. He 
tried his haad, also, at opera. His great 
object was to substitute written comedy for 
the commedia del arte, under which name 
were classed pieces extemporised by the 
actors on a skeleton plot furnished by the 
author. His efforts as a literary reformer 
involved him in disputes and quarrels, ne- 
cessitating his absence for some time from 
from his native land. He went to Paris and 
was appointed Italian master to the daugh- 
ters of Louis XV. He profited by his so- 
journ in France to write a comedy in French, 
‘Le Bourru bienfesant, still a stock-piece at 
the Theatre Francais. He died at Paris in 
1793. 


GrENnoA.—Signor Mariani’s sister has made 
the Municipality another present. It in- 
cludes a number of letters written to the de- 
ceased conductor by some of the leading 
composers and literary men of the day, and 
the portrait of Herr R. Wagner, having be- 
neath it the words ‘ Evviva Mariani’ and the 
signature of the Composer of the Future, in 
that composer’s own hand. The Municipal- 
ity have ordered the letters to he preserved 
in the Town Library, and the portrait to be 
placed in one of the rooms of the Palazzo 
Civico. 
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THE MISERERE AT ST. PETER’S. 


BY EMILIO CASTELAR. 


There is one grand and sublime ceremony, 
the Miserere of St. Peter’s. The music is 
exquisite, the effect surprising. Rome saw, 
in the sixteenth century, that Protestantism 
surpassed her in music, as she excelled 
Trotestantism in the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. To prevent this 
inferiority, she naturally sought a master of 
song, and found the sublime Palestrina, the 
Michael Angelo of the lyre. The pope for- 
bade the reproduction of his Miserere, in 
order that it should be heard only in that 
church whose gigantic arches were com- 
pletely in harmony with its sublimity. One 
day a noble youth heard entranced the 
Miserere. This youth, who may be called 
the Raphael of music, learned it by heart, 
and divulged it to the world. He was 
Mozart. The German genius came to steal 
the secrets of the Latin genius in the eter- 
nal war between both races. No pen can 
describe the solemnity of the Miserere! 

The night advances. The Basilica is 
in darkness. Her altars are uncovered. 
Through the open arches there penetrates 
the uncertain light of dawn, which seems to 
deepen the shadows. The last taper of the 
tenebrario is hidden behind the altar. The 
cathedral resembles an immense mausoleum, 
with the faint gleaming of funeral turches 
in the distance. The music of the Miserere 
is not instrumental. It is a sublime choir 
admirably combined, Now, it comes like 
the far-off roar of the tempest, as the vibra- 
tion of the wind upon the ruins or among 
the cypresses of tombs; again, like a lamen- 
tation from the depths of the earth, ora 
moaning of heaven’s angels breaking into 
sobs and sorrowiul weeping. The marble 
statues, gigantic and of dazzling whiteness, 
are not completely hidden by the darkness, 
but appear like the spirits of past ages 
coming out of the sepulchres and loosing 
the shroud to join the intonation of this 
canticle of despair. The whole church is 
agitated, and vibrates as if words of horror 
were arising from the stones. This pro- 
found and sublime lament, this mourning 
of bitterness dying away into airy circles, 
penetrates the heart by the intensity of its 
sadness; it is the voice of Rome supplica- 
ting Heaven from her load of ashes, as if 
under her sackcloth she writhed in her 
death-agony. 

To weep thus, to lament as the prophets 
of old by the banks of the Euphrates, or 
among the scattered stones of the Temple, 
to sigh in this sublime cadence, becomes a 
city whose eternal sorrow has not marred 
her eternal beauty. Thus she is enslaved. 
David alone can be her poet. Her canticle 
is majestic and unequaled. Rome, Rome! 
thou art grand, thou art immortal even in 
thy desperation and thy abandonment! The 
human heart shall be thy eternal altar, al- 
though the faith which has been thy pres- 
tige should perish, as the conquests that 


made thy greatness have departed! None 
can rob thee of thy God-given immortality, 
which thy pontifis have sustained, and 
which thy artists will forever preserve, 


A JAPANESE THEATRE. 


The Japanese theatre is one of the very 
few types of old Japan which yet exist. 
One may see there the natives and their 


‘Oh! at the play!’ ‘Why, you little fool, 
it is all sham; he has not been killed at all, 
the fine gallant, and is most likely very 
busy eating his rice.’ ‘Oh, no, he és killed 
indeed! I saw the sword go into his body 


manners—the reality in the audience, and BP hetell?? 


the imitation in the actors—as one rarely 
sees them elsewhere. The language is the | 
old, almost obsolete Japanese of 500 years | 
back ; the scenes represented are from | 
Japanese life of the same period; yet the 
interest is unflagging, and every person | 
seems to be at the theatre forthe sake of 
seeing and hearing the plays, and not, as is 
often the case in this country, to see each 
other and to hear the gossip about town. 
The stage arrangements are very peculiar to 
our eyes, and at the same time excessively 
well adapted to the style of performance. 
The stage proper is circular, and is turned 
completely round by means of a windlass 
beneath, thus avoiding any hitch in the 
course of the performance. The two indi- 
viduals at the sides in black, and veiled, 
are supposed to be invisible; their unceas- 
ing duty is to follow the chief actors with a 
long red on which is a candle to light up 
his movements; otherwise, from the extreme 
deficiency in lighting apparatus, the per- 
formers would be barely visible. 

Behind the gratings on either side musi- 
cians keep up throughout a weird music 
with the ‘cogo,’ fife, and drums. The au- 
dience squat on mats, and smoke, drink 
tea, and eat sweets the whole time. At 
half past eleven all is over: no matter if it 
be the middle of a piece, at half past eleven 
the curtain is drawn across, and the audi- 
ence disappear; very frequently the thread 
of a play thus cut short is taken up again 
on the following night. 

The Japanese are a theatre-loving people, 
and parties often spend hours watching 
either a succession of plays or one inter- 
minable piece of ancient history, with wars, 
and battles innumerable. Many of the fair 
sex, too, notwithstanding the absence of all 
refined or elaborate scenic appliances, listen 
with breathless attention to heart-rending 
passages of love and murder, weeping bit- 
terly all the time. Says the author of 
‘Three Years in Japan:’ 

‘When at Nagasaki one of the Dutch 
residents gave me an instance within his 
own personal knowledge of the simple and 
child-like faith with which they allow a 
conviction of the reality to take possession 
of them. A friend of his met one of the 
young females in his establishment coming 
in one day, in a state of the greatest trouble 
and grief, sobbing as though her heart 
would break. ‘Why, what is the matter, 
Hana?’ (flower, 4 common female appella- 
tion) ‘what has befallen you?’ ‘Oh, Iam 
so miserable!’ sobbed out the desolate one, 
‘They have killed him! that poor lover— 
the husband caught him, and ran his sword 
through his body.’ ‘Who did it? where 
was it? and what had you to do with it? 
he asked, conceiving it was some domestic 
tragedy which had taken place in the 
neighborhood, any lack of chastity of their 
wives being, according to Japanese law 
and custom, punishable by instant death, 


SCOTT AND SONTAG. 


—_ 


On one occasion we had the happiness of 
entertaining the famous Sontag at a large 
party at our own house. She was enchant- 
ing, as usual. Sir Walter Scott, who hap- 
pened to be in London, was present. He 
was delighted at meeting Sontag, whose in- 
troduction to Sir Walter, on the eve of her 
appearing in the Donna del Lago, was singu- 
larly well-timed. 

In the presence of Sontag the great man 
was all ears, and eyes too, I think. When 
she questioned him about her costume as the 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ he described to her 
with the utmost minuteness every fold of 
the plaid, and was greatly pleased when I 
produced a genuine Satin clan plaid, the 
present of Lady Sinclair while in Edinburgh, 
the loan of which I was delighted to promise 
to Sontag. 

He showed her the particular way the 
brooch should be fastened at the shoulder, 
and would ‘not allow any alteration. Hen- 
rietta had two worshipers that evening, the 
second being Clementini, who seemed as 
much fascinated as Scott. He got up from 
his chair, and said: 

‘To-night I should like to play also.’ 

The proposition was received with acclam- 
ation. ‘He extemporized with all the fresh- 
ness of youth,’ writes Moscheles, ‘and we 
listened with intense delight, for Clementi 
very rarely played before company.’ 

You should have seen the ecstasy of the 
two old men, Scott and Clementi; they 
shook each other by the hand, took it in 
turns to flirt with Sontag without seeming 
ealous of one another. 

It was a pretty duet of joint admiration: 
of course, the poet, musician, and songstress 
were the observed of all observers.’ 


On the occasion of the visit of the Shah of 
Persia to the Covent Garden Opera House, 
the Lord Chamberlain fulfilled one of his 
lordship’s state duties by walking back- 
wards up-stairs before the Royal party. 
The London Orchestra congratulates, the 
Lord Chamberlain upon having demon- 
strated his use in life, and upon accom- 
plishing a feat for which he ig eminently 
fitted. It.adds: ‘In walking backwards 
up-stairs he is admirabl ; in controlling 
the drama he presents a less imposing spec- 
tacle.’ 

The Lady String- Orchestra of Vienna, 
comprising thirty-one players, with Frau 
Anna Weinlich as conductor, are giving 
concerts at the Musikverein with great suc- 
cess. ‘They play the Strauss repertoire 
chiefly. The wind and percussion instru- 


ments are played by youths. The ladies are 
all dressed alike in white, with roses. Two 


violinists, Friulein Jerva and Frau Suchy, 
and a violoncellist, Fraulein Dellinger, are 


much admired, 
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MR. HENRY SCHRIMPF. 


In these times when there are so many 
noisy and ephemeral aspirants to distinction 


in art, and especially in the ‘art of teach- | 


ing,’ it is the duty of those who have it in 
their power to bring to the notice of the 
general public the name of a man, whose 
merits on account of his position and sur- 
roundings are not known beyond a certain 
limited sphere, but who has nevertheless 
contributed in a high degree, to the ad- 
vancement of music, and the formation of a 


correct musical taste 
very quiet way. 

The subject of this sketch, Mr. Henry 
Schrimpf, is one of those men to whom no 
labor is too severe, but that the love of the 
cause sustains them, and makes it, literally, 
a labor of love. 

According to Schubkerth’s Musical Lexi- 
con, Henry Schrimpf was born, September 
30, 1838, at Frankfort-on-che-Main. He was 
a pupil of the Conservatory of Leipsic, and 
studied witht such eminent men as Haupt- 
mann, Moscheles, Dreyschock, Richter, and 
the late Ferdinand David. He was a 
special favorite of Hauptmann, the greatest 
theorist the world knows’of, and _ his 
master looked upon him as one of 
best pupils and foremost 
his art. 

When a mere child of eleven years Henry 
Schrimpf having had himself only eighteen 
months’ instruction, commenced to teach 
lis class-mates the violin and piano, from 
sheer love of his future avoca.ion, and thus 


in this country in a 


exponent of 


his | 


| 
} 
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'eareer which places him in the foremost 


ranks of our modern pedagogues. 

Since his arriva! in New York in 1865, 
he has had great success in teaching piano, 
singing, harmony, counterpoint, and com- 
position—a genuine and unqualified suc- 
cess, achieved by force of talent, learning, 
perseverance, and experience in bis call- 
ing, and has educated a large number of 
pupils. 

Without being a great performer himself, 
he possesses those qualities, natural and ac- 
quired, so necessary for a good and success- 
ful teacher. By his peculiar and excellent 


MR. HENRY SCHRIMPF. 

method, he leads the pupil step by step 
in the three great factors of the art, 
namely: Technique, Theory, and Asthetics, 
in such a systematic, clear, and compre- 
hensive manner, that any student with or- 
dinary intelligence, but strict application to 
his instructions, must succeed in becoming 
not only an excellent performer, but also a 
thorough musician. He awakes and culti- 
vates in the student, gradually, 2 compre- 
hension of the several departments which 
together constitute 4 perfect performance in 
a progressive way, thus developing the 
musical organism, and bringing the student 
in a comparatively short time to that point, 
which is the quintessence of all musical 
study, namely—to think and feel musically: 
or, in other words, to judge independently 


in each particulir case for himself if he | 


is right or wrong. 
In the cultivation of the vocal organs his 
success in many cases has been surprising; 


his method being based upon sound physio: | 


logical principles, which in addition to | ‘ 
begin carly, to lay the foundation of a great experience, make him a thorough known and appreciated, 


| —qualities which he 
| cientiously, Mr. Schrimpf is an acute and 


master of the causes and effects in the pro- 
duction of sound, each voice receiving such 
course of treatment as is adapted t> its in- 
dividual peculiarities. 

In the study of Harmony, Counterpoint, 
and Composition, it his been his aim to 
simplify and improve over old methods. By 
a combination of the system of his famous 
master Hauptmann with his own, he has 
succeeded in finding the means for impart- 
ing to his pupils those hitherto considered 
abstruse and unwieldy sciences in a manner 
at once simple in detail and easily attained. 

Mr, Schrimpf makes it a point that all 
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his pupils stady harmony, which, if not 
made a separate study, is inculcated luring 
the vocal or instrumental practice; giving 
them thus, in connection with a thorough 
training in wsthetics of the art, that basis 
of a musical education which alone can 
ripen them into self-thinking, thorough 
and independent musicians. With pupils 
who have been badly taught, the simplicity, 
thoroughness, and the rapidity of the man- 
per of his teaching have proved singularly 
effective, by clearing away doubts and giv- 
ing courage to those whose previous efforts 
had left them discouraged and confused. 
Besides these high qualities as a teacher 
cxercises so con- 
excellent critic, and himself 
strongly and clearly both in the English 
and German languages. He is also an able 
conductor, both of vocal and instrumental 
music, As aman he is very much respected, 
and is popular everywhere, where talent, 
frankness, and gentlemanly bearing are 


expresses 
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THE SOUL OF THE VIOLIN. 


——o 


I. 


‘But, after all, Julius, is it not possible 
that you may be a little unreasonable? You 
not only had the lion’s share of applause to- 
night, but it was also hearty and spontane- 
ous.’ 

‘I cannot see how it is possible for you 
to misunderstand me, Lisa,’ her lover re- 
plied. ‘Do you think that I play for ap- 
plause alone—that my art means to me 
nothing but so much clapping and stamp- 
ing? In fact, I think this very applause of 
which you think so much is at the bottom 
of my dissatisfaction to-night.’ 

‘Well, you are unreasonable. First, you 
complain that you are wasting your life play- 
ing to dumb ears, and now you quarrel with 
your audiene because it has shown its pleas- 
ure in the only way open to it.” 

Julius shrugged | is shoulders impatiently, 
and looked at Lisa, half in doubt whether 
she were in earnest or not. But she sat 
leaning toward the fire, looking intently at 
it with so quiet and grave a face that he 
knew she must mean all she said. 

‘Of course,’ he replied, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘applause is all very well in its 
way. It would be an affectation in me to 
deny its value; but an artist can receive a 
higher tribute. There is a certain silence 
that sometimes—not often—follows my play- 
ing that is more eloquent than any noise can 
be. Then, too, my dear, we who stand be- 
fore audiences soon learn the source of the 
applause. The ‘spontaneous’ racket that 
was made to-night came from the boys in 
the back benches and the roughs in the 
gallery. You would hardly expect me to be 
flattered by their appreciation?’ 

‘Ido not see why you should not be. 
They are capable of feeling, if not of judg- 
ing. Yor do not want merely brain criti- 
cism?’ 

‘Now, Lisa, you are growing conven- 
tional, You know that the talk of any 
appreciation of real art by the mob is simply 
bosh! These fellows could be touched by a 
song if the words appealed to their feelings; 
but to the meaning of music alone they are 
insensible. What do they care for in my 
violin but the merest tricks of skill? 

Lisa looked at him, but made no reply; 
so he quickly added: 

‘Buc such appreciation as you give me is 
worth everything to me. I shall never for- 
get the first night I saw you, played to 
you!’ 

‘Nor I, Julius;’ she replied,’ in a low 
tone. 

‘ How brilliant and full of light your eyes 
grew! You were as sensitive to the tones 
of my violin as the air was. After that I 
played to no one else if you were present; 
und, no matter where you sat, I found you. 
When you were not present, and when I 
played in other cities, I might as well have 
been a machine. I have been a different 
artist since I have known you, dear.’ 

‘I shall never forget the first time you 
spoke to me, Julius.’ 

‘Thad aright to do it, my love. You 
knew it then. Out of the whole world we 
nad already chosen each other, and what 
had I to wait for? But I can sce you now, 
half hidden in a corner, all dressed in flimsy 
blue, with absent-looking eyes, waiting for 
your father to tind the carriuge! You were 
not in the least startled when I came to you. 
Come, confess, Lisa, you did expect me?’ 

Lisa took the hand he extended in both 
of her own, and laid her cheek softly against 
it, making no other reply. 

‘But, Lisa, to come back to what we 
were speaking about, and to be frank, I 
think what really troubles me most is my 
own want of self-control. It seems to me 
that an artist, if he were true to his art, 
would always be under its influence; that 


no outside worry, no disturbing element, 
could affect him after he had given himself 
up to his instrument. But my worship is 
divided; I cannot play asI ought if any- 
thing at the moment troubles me. Why. 
the very tones of my violin, to-night, were 
sharp and thin, and I had neither feeling 
nor power. Yet I especially wanted to play 
well. You know you were no better satis- 
fied than I was. You sat there like a stone.’ 


‘I wish I could deny it, dear. I wish I 
could persuade you that, even when you 
seem cold yourself, you have the power of 
touching others. But then, you know, 
Julius, everybody does not pretend to be as 
much en rapport with ycur music and you as 
Ido; and, for me to see you uneasy, and 
with a hard expression, was enough to dis 
tress me. But, while you played, I fancied 
—for you know your violin always awakes 
my imagination—but do you want to hear?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ he replied. 

‘I fancied, then, bow fine it would be if 
you could only give your violin a soul.’ 

‘I would be content to give that to my 
hearers !’ 

‘But listen to me, dear. You know how 
the fibres of the wood, the molecular struc- 
ture, become affected by continued playing. 
so that an old violin becomes so finely sensi- 
tive that every tone is impregnated with the 
music the wood has before echoed. You 


“know how sweet, how mellow, it grows, 


until every year adds anew grace and beauty 
to its sounds. Well, then, suppose that you 
could inspire these tones with the inspira- 
tion you feel, so that not only your mechan- 
ism. but also your soul, would speak through 
it. Suppose that playing on it year after 
year, with the same enthusiasm, you should 
give its tones a vitality, a living tenderness, 
that would always breathe from it, no mat- 
ter what your present mood might be. 
Then your violin, Julius, would have the 


‘magical power of returning to you in in- 


sniration the passion you had before breathed 
into it.’ 

Julius smiled upon the eager eyes, the 
glowing face, now so near his own. 

‘Show me, love, how to do ‘it! But it 
would require the sacrifice of my own soul 
—or some one else’s,’ he added softly—‘ to 
work this miracle. Everything has its price, 
and why should I die, to leave my violin to 
other hands, to have my passion, my uching 
heart made to serve another? No, Lisa, the 
cost is too great! And yet,’ he said, after a 
long silence, ‘it is not impossible! Some 
voices have this touching quality; they 
move you to tears while the singers have no 
idea of pathos or feeling. A violin has, to 
start with, more sensitiveness than nine out 
of ten human beings. But you look like an 
inspiration yourself, my love, and as long as 
you keep those tender eyes for me I shall 
always play at my best!’ 

Lisa smiled, as she replied: ‘ But were my 
tender eyes cold to-night?’ 

‘Do not let us talk of that. Let me play 
for younow. In this dim firelight, alone 
with you, I feel as though I must play, and 
then, too, I do not want you to go to sleep 
with the echo of my encore on your ears.’ 

Without waiting for any reply, though 
he might have read one in the eager, wisttul 
look she gave him, he took his violin from 
its case on the table beside him, and, after 
softly tuning it, began to play, while Lisa, 
sinking down into her easy-chair, laid her 
head on its cushioned back, and quietly 
listened. 

At first his music was dreamy and uncer- 
tain in character, although it was gentle, but 
the melody wandered incoherently through 
a maze of fantasy as the player hardly seemed 
conscious of his own intentions. But soon 
the tones became firmer, more distinct, and 
a quick and passionate air awoke from them, 
an ardent spiritinspired them. Lisa turned 
her head to look at him, her lips parted, the 
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quietness forsook her eyes, she leaned for- 
ward, and then, by a quick, impulsive move- 
ment, slipped to the floor, and sat there 
leaning her arm on a low cushion, and look- 
ing up into his eyes. 

' As Julius watched her, his music grew 
more intense and sharper. The tones be- 
came staccato and quicker, as some unquiet 
thought seemed to vex his heart. He wan- 
dered among minor tones, he made half 
modulations and restless combinations, until 
Lisa’s sensitive little heart could bear it no 
longer. Her breath was coming and going 
in gasps, her eyes were filled with tears, and 
an indescribable ferment of feeling maae 
her heart beat uneasily. It seemed to her 
as if some lost love, forbidden to love but 
doomed to long—some active, eager heart, 
with paralyzed speech, was trying to express 
itself; she listened as long as she could, and 
then, leaning over, she laid her hand on his 
arm and said: 

‘ Julius, I cannot endure it!’ 

Her lover looked down on her with a 
smile that was not all love, nor altogether 
pleasant. An enthusiast in science, watch- 
ing the writhings of some dumb animal in 
the agonies he had predicted when he gave 
the poison, might have so looked, so smiled. 
Fortunately, Lisa did not see this; she was 
simply conscious of the strong and tender 
arm that lifted her from the floor and placed 
her on the chair again. Once there, her 
head sunk wearily back into 1ts old posi- 
tion, and Julius played so softly and quietly 
that when he left her, soon after, she was 
asleep. 


It. 


Julius was by no means a selfish or cold- 
hearted man, but he was capable of being 
absorbed in one idea, and of sacrificing 
much personal comfort to any enterprise in 
which he was interested. Before he knew 
Lisa, he had lived for his art alone, and 
friends as well as sweethearts had meant 
but little to him. He now loved her most 
heartily, and after their marriage felt her 
every day grow more indispensable to him. 
As she often said, her only rival was his 
violin; and yet, as she perhaps instinctively 
knew—although, being a woman, and so 
desirous of being loved for her own sake 
alone, she would never confess it even to 
herself—it was also her best friend. 

If Julius had been thrown into every-day 
association with her, he might have been 
won by her beauty and her sweetness; but, 
as it was, he had undoubtedly been at- 
tracted by her sensitiveness to his music. 
He was not only an artist o1 very rare merit, 
but he was a composer of exceedingly fine 
music. Unlike most writers for their own 
instrument, he cared but little for music 
that displayed his technical ability, but 
aimed instead at an emotional development 
of his ideas. He had, perhaps, a morbid 
desire to exercise power over the feelings of 
his hearers, and was really never satisfied 
unless he had worked himself into intense 
excitement, and aroused in others @ corre- 
sponding enthusiasm. As he had said, the 
remarkable susceptibility shown by Lisa 
had attracted his attention as she sat in the 
audience, and, as artists and actors are apt 
to do, he had soon learned to single her out 
and to estimate the power of his perform- 
ance by the impression he produced on her. 
After their marriage her influence upon him 
grew still stronger, until it seemed to him 
that he became more than ever averse to 
playing in public, and the long rows of 
expectant faces, the sudden bursts of indis- 
criminate applause, were almost hateful to 
him. 

But, when he was alone with his wife in 
their shady garden, he played for hours 
with content and pleasure, until her pale 
and exhausted face would warn him to 
stop. That it pleased her was only too 
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true, for she found that her keenest happi- 
ness was in listening to him. So subtle 
became their understanding of each other 
that the music answered for words, and all 
the love that lovers find so hard to speak 
was sung by the violin to her.» One day 
she told him that if she were dying she 
thought it would be hard for her to 
choose whether she would rather have 
his arms around her, or have him free 
her spirit with his music. ‘But sometimes 
I think,’ she added, with the playfulness 
that daily became more rare, ‘ that, if I were 
to lay my ear to your violin, it would 
breathe again to me all it has in these 
happy days told me! So, perhaps, dear, 
you might, after speaking our farewell 
through it, lay it by me, and as I rested on 
your heart it would tell me what your lips 
would then refuse to say.’ 

Julius smiled quietly, as he always did at 
the tender little fancies of his wile, but as 
he turned to look at her a few moments 
after as she left the room, he was struck by 
the extreme fragility of her appearance. He 
hardly dared confess to himself that she 
was weak or sick, but after this he could 
not help seeing day by day she grew more 
quiet, that she cared less to walk or visit, 
and was more reluctant to see strangers, 
but more eager to hear the violin, and so 
keep him by her. 

But others had noticed this change before 
her husband had, and finally some one, who 
knew them best, spoke of it, and told him 
that she needed medical care. Her old 
physician was sent for, and he indeed 
startled Julius when he said that medicine 
alone could do but little for her, and that it 
was more than probable that nothing could 
save her life but change. She had no dis- 
ease, he said, but, as sensitive people some- 
times do, she was fading for want of vital- 
ity. Her life, ue thought, was too intro- 
verted, and so he advised her husband to 
take her from home, and let her find in new 
scenes new life and strength. This was a 
hard verdict to both Julius and Lisa; their 
little, quiet home had become very dear to 
them; but, while she had no desire to die, 
Julius was animated by a fierce intention of 
saving her; and so they left America at 
once, and sailed for Europe. 

But new places and strange faces seemed 
to have but little power over Lisa. She 
never complained, but grew weaker day 
after day, until their journeys became short- 
er, their stoppages longer. But nothing in- 
terfered with their pleasure in the vioiin. 
It was, Lisa said, her best tonic, her only 
restorative; and, when fatigued and worn 
out by a journey, she asked for nothing but 
a lounge to lie upon, and the violin to 
soothe her. Thus, Julius played to her 
constantly, and their route through Europe 
might have been traced by tones of music. 
Everywhere the artist and his delicate wife 
were noticed, while everywhere people 
would noiselessly gather under their win- 
dow and by their door, to listen to the 
tones of his violin, that seemed to articulate 
the tenderness and love of the player. 


But, as they drew near Italy, Lisa began 
to fail very rapidly, while Julius’ trouvie 
found expression in the most passionate and 
vehement music. He rarely taiked to her, 
but, when he was not holding her in his 
arms, he played to her. When they reached 
Venice she asked for a long rest, and they 
found rooms in a lonely place on the Grand 
Canal. 

The continued and marvelous strain of 
the violin soon caught the attention of the 
Venetians; and through the long summer 
nights the gondolas iloated quietly by, as 
the occupants silently listened to the music 
in the dimly-lighted rooms, where Lisa iay 
on her lounge. ; 


Julius could not conceal from himself the 
knowledge that the end was now growing 


very near. But it was the one inevitable 
thing he could not accept, and he spent 
frantic hours battling with his grief. 

None of the physicians gave him any 
hope, although they all hesitated in declar- 
ing that she suffered from active disease. 
She must have quiet and whatever she 
wanted, they all said. It was very easy to 
obey them, for all she asked was her hus- 
band and his violin; so now, as her nights 
became more disturbed, and it was difficult 
for her to sleep, the violin was heard long 
past midnight, and a celebrated Berceuse, 
credited to be a Venetian composer, was 
caught, it is said, by him as he lay in his 
gondoia under the window. 

But, at last, the music ceased. One Au- 
gust night when the air was quiet, but 
fresh and pure, a few gondolas lay at rest 
by the palace, from which the most tender 
and heart-broken music was escaping. The 
listeners held their breath, the young girls 
trembled, and the gondoliers were motion- 
less. Suddenly the sharp twang of a 
broken string was heard, a frantic cry rent 
the air, and, simultaneously, the gondolas 
were turned, and they fled swiftly away, 
leaving Julius alone with his dead. 

When Julius, years after this, appeared 
in public, it was said that he was not only 
unnaturally aged, but that his music had 
changed. Years and study, they said, had 
given a passionate pathos to the very tones 
of his violin, as well as an inspiration to his 
music, that was unknown to other artists. 

But, whether this was true or not, when- 
ever he played, it was impossible for some 
of his hearers to remain unmoved. Young 
girls drew closer to their lovers, and some 
of them half fancied that a woman’s voice 
was speaking from the music, breathing the 
little tender, self-sacrificing fancies men 
never know. - Here and there a man who 
had been faithful to some woman who was 
dead—but Julius had but few of these in 
his audience—was seen to start and look 
around as if he heard a familiar voice cail- 
ing to him. Sometimes Julius heard of 
these fancies, but he took no heed of them; 
and, when he was told how his music 
affected others by arousing what was best in 
them, he faintly smiled, but made no reply. 

He never alluded to the past, and never 
spoke of Lisa, but it was noticed that he 
was rarely separated from his violin. He 
never played on but the one, and never al- 
lowed any one else to touch it. It lay 
within reach of his hand at night, and 
among the many stories that were told of 
his infatuation about it, was the one that 
ne had left his fortune to a charity, upon 
the conditioa that his violin should be 
buried with him. Ew: 


A Visit To BEETHOVEN.— Having to re- 
turn some visits, Moscheles began with 
Beethoven, accompanied by his brother, who 
was burning with anxiety to see the great 
man. ‘Arrived at the house door,’ says 
Moscheles, ‘I had some misgivings, know- 
ing Beethoven’s dislike to strangers, and 
asked my brother to wait below while I felt 
my way. After short greetings, I asked 
Beethoven, ‘* May I be allowed to introduce 
my brother to you?” He replied hurriedly, 
‘* Where is he, then?” ‘‘ Below,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ What! below!” said he, with 
some vehemence; then rushing down stairs, 
seized my astonished brother by his arm, 
and dragged him up into the middle of his 
room, exclaiming, ‘*‘Am I so barbarously 
rude and unapproachable?” He then 
showed great kindness to the stranger, Un- 
fortunately, on account of his deatness, we 
could only converse by writing. 


PampeLuNa.— According to report, there 
is a young lady bere possessed of a bass 
voice which the tate Signor Lablache himself 
wigit Lave envied, 


_——— 


JUPITER AND NEPTUNE AMONG 
THE CRITICS. 


SY HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


—— 


Music, indisputably, is the art which 
brings to ilght the strangest passions, the 
most tasteless desires, and I may even say, 
the most characteristic phenomena of lu- 
nacy. Among the patients confined in an 
Insane Asylum, those, at least, who fancy 
themselves to be Jupiter or Neptune, are 
easily recognized as lunatics. Meanwhile, 
there are only too many in the full enjoy- 
ment of freedom, for whom neither relatives 
nor friends ever have thought of securing 
the aid of phrenological science, whose 
madness, nevertheless, is simply self-evi- 
dent. Music has turned their heads. I 
need not mention the multitudes of writers 
who, both in prose and verse, discuss ques- 
tions of musical theory, concerning which 
they have not the slightest particle even of 
elementary knowledge; who employ ex- 
pressions, of the signification of which they 
have no idea whatever; who glow with 
warmth towards old masters, of whose 
works they have never heard one solitary 
note, liberally attributing to them melo- 
dious and exprossive ideas which those 
masters never had, for the simple reason 
that in their day neither melody nor ex- 
pression existed; who are transcendentally 
enthusiastic over two pieces of the same 
name, ‘taken in the lump,’ of which one 
indeed is beautiful, but the other silly; and 
finally, who say and write those prodigious 
bits of nonsense to which no musician can 
listen and keep a straight face. 

It is settled, once for all, that everybody 
is at liberty to speak and write concerning 
music; or, in other words, that the art of 
music is the stale property of all. The very 
phrase, ‘Music was created for all,’ has be- 
come traditional. Notwithstanding all this, 
it is barely possible that there may be some 
mistake here. If music is, at once, an art 
and a science; if a thorough knowledge of 
it involves long and complicated study; if, 
for the complete reception of its effects, cul- 
tivation and a practiced ear are indispensible ; 
and if, moreover, in order rightly to esti- 
mate the value of musical works, a well- 
stored memory is requisite, that comparisons 
may be instituted, and one has to learn 
many things of the very existence of which 
he must be ignorant unless they are learned ; 
then it is self evident, that those people who 
assume aright to gossip about music without 
knowing anything of it, while they would 
hesitate, under like conditions, to say any- 
thing about architecture, sculpture or any 


other art, must of course be out of their 
minds. They believe themselves to be 
judges of music precisely in the same way 
that the unfortunates above mentioned think 
themselves Jubiter or Neptune. Between 
the two cases, there is not the slightest 
difference. 


‘There’s a good time coming, boys, a 
good time coming,’ sang the concert-giver. 
‘I beg yoar pardon, Mr. Russell,’ said a 
laboring man, rising“from the audience in 
the middle of the hall, ‘but you couldn’t 
fix the date, could you? 
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CELTIC MUSIC. 


AN ODE.* 


By John Savage. 


I. EXPECTANCY. 
My heart was throbless in its depth of hope— 
Ay, in its deep expectancy lay still, 
As some shy mountain lake 
Looking to Heaven its rapt guise to 
take; 
Its joy, when Phebus smiles noon down the 
slope, 
Or gloom, when sun-set purple robes 
the hill, 
And spreads across the dreamy lake- 
let’s breast 
Its shadow like a lullaby of rest. 


Hope had so conquered all my thinking art, 
T sat a dreamer waiting to be woke, 

Into more vast expansion of my heart, 
Or chill’d to misery by the enthusiast yoke, 


I felt a mute electric sympathy— 

Such as in nature binds the plant and tree, 
The shrub and soil, 
And stellar system’s toil— 

Bind my still being to a hoped-for voice ; 
And, in my fate elate 
I did anticipate 

The lyric grandeur of the coming hours: 
My mateness did rejoice 

As brooding nature o’er the seeds of flowers. 


I doubt not but that I that moment longed— 
Then when the glories of my fancy thronged 
To make a voice, and made it for my soul— 
That I might sink beneath the wild control 
Of my own brain, 
Through fear the longed-for strain 
Might not, superior, with my ear condole. 


II. —REALIZATION. 
The graceful girl appears 
Against the volumec cheers, 
As fronting Earth’s plaudité, the dawn his 
standard rears: - 
Then, ail was silent as a widow spent in tears. 
She sang, and all around 
Seemed panting with the weight of tender- 
ness conferred ; 
And eyes seemed eager e’en to catch the 
sound, 
To realize the unseen power all heard. 
As one in mist 
Frights and conjectures on a sound aside, 
But feels not lone, if through the foggy tryst 
He could but see his shadow for a guide. 


Her voice made all my senses musical, 
And my brain seemed many flutes 
Gurgling around the tones of stringed lutes 
Their liquid richness, as a summer brook 
Wimples round shining pebbles in a nook; 
And reeded ministers to her minstrel thrall— 
Hautboys melodious, and the pipe that 
screens 
The half-shut eye with hey-day rural scenes ; 
And clarion bold from out whose narrow 
throat 
The soul of brilliant agony doth float ; 
And winged vibrations, as of harp-strings, 
thrilled 
With loving coquetry of joyance, glad, 
Mingling with cadence, all too sudden, filled 
With brooding burdens passionately sad, 


* Suggested by feelings experienced before and after 
nearing Catherine Hayes sing the melodies of her 
country, 


—— 


Oh! what strange frenzies hath this Celtic ; And wovea golden nimbus where the air had 


song, 
Filling the hearer with its Island’s 
story! 
Now martial hope leaps lion-like ’gainst 
wrong, 


And strife unending the wild notes prolong 
Till, like a cloud environing the sun, 
The woeful croons concentrate into one, 
And sorrow shrouds its heart enlarging 
glory. 


How full of flashirg rapture now the lay, 
Like tuneful tumult of cascades at play ; 
Now, like a harvest in a Munster vale, 
Calm, rich, and tender with a loving tale, 
Spreading with placid ecstacy to notes 
That hush with mystery; as twilight floats 
Over the drowsy woodlands and the streams 
Into the night, and night’s day-crowning 
dreams. 


Teeming with passion, yet o’ercome with 
tears, 
Lively to levity, yet sad to gioom ; 
Woeful to death yet riotous with cheers; 
Wrathful and mirthful, full of dawn and 
doom; 
Full of the martial magic of the race, 
Full of the bright surprises of its wit, 
Full of good humor’s care-dispelling grace, 
And ill-disguised contentment’s counter- 
feit; 
Full of deep faith that never knoweth change, 
Full of the changeful attributes that throw 
A world-won fascination frank and strange 
O’er Erin’s story, glory, mirth and woe. 


Oh, marvellous music that can all moods im 
part, 
Folding the hearer to all moods content, 
Wooing the head and mastering the heart, 
The voice of Nature and of sentiment. 


Hail! Celtic Muse, portraying by thy chords 
A Race in song—a Hist’ry without words! 


If vast these moodful melodies control, 
Entrancing too the minstrel maiden’s soul, 
Which caught the meaning of each thought 
and part, 
With subtle witchery of transfusion vocal ; 
And made all feel they voiced the human 
heart, 
Though set in phrases national or local. 


Oh, how this music poured into my soul, 
Laving the barren margins of its sorrow, 
And made ail fertile of delight the while, 
As to its banks the fruit-inspiring Nile. 
Oh! how her voice did all my senses roll 
Into one sense of song! and could I borrow 
The pulse of each in that awed, listening 
throng, 
I'd crave transfiguration, 
By the thousand-soul’d oblation, 
On the lyric mount of glory with the dreamy 
Queen of song! 


III. VISIONS. 
Lifted by the song transition 
To the heights of mystic vision :-— 
There the mighty Ossian hoary, 
With his white locks like a glory 
Floating round that womb of heroes, the bard- 
chiefs’ ghostly brow, 
On a throne of massive mist 
Robed in cloudy amethyst, 
Which the struggling sun-rays kiss’d, 
Sat grandly calm,I trow. 
And the years through which his fame 
With increasing splendor came; 
And the misty dawns which woke 
The long ceuturies—now spoke 
From a universal ehoir, 
As though Nature’s heart of fire 
Burst with passion to proclaim 
The proud homage earth had felt, 
For her weird and worshiped son, 
The hero poet of the Celt! 
And behind, the sunsets glowed 
Athrough which the bard had trode, 


loosed his locks, 
And he sat ’mid his immortal years like 
shepherd ’mid his flocks. 


All ages for his courtiers, 
All countries for his flock, 
The centuries break round him 
As sea-foam round a rock; 
The lightning for a scepter, 
The thunder at command, 
He sways tie cloud-capped realm 
Of the bardie hero band. 
* ** 7 * * 
That trill! 
Ah, soul, and ve been dreaming, too! 
Borne on the echo of a mai:len’s voice; 
Ah, blessed voice! thou’st woke my pride 
anew, 
And in thy triumph doth my hear rejoice. 


O 


SCHILLER AT WORK. 


Schiller went through his mass of work 
with a modest industry which never made 
any ostentatious display. He had, however, 
his peculiar ways of working, which at- 
tracted the curiosity of his contemporaries, 
and call forth the regret and even blame of 
his biographers. He was, like most sensi- 
tive men, impatient of interruption, and re- 
quired quiet and solitude for his work. 
This he sought in a characteristic retirement 
in the stillnes of the night, in solitary her- 
mitages where the world could not invade 
him. During the day he was visible like 
other men, but when night came he would 
leave his house and betake himself to some 
lonely place, in a garden, where nothing but 
the night winds and murmer of the leaves 
could bear him company. This custom, we 
are told, began as early in his life- as his 
residence in Dresden. When he was settled 
in Jena, in comparative pecuniary ease, and 
with great work in hand, he bought a little 
garden for the purpose of securing this re- 
tirement. The situation was fine: ‘On the 
top of the acclivity, from which there is a 
beautiful prospect into the valley of the 
Saal, and the fir-mountains of the neighbor- 
ing forests, Schiller built himself a small 
house, with a single chamber. . . . On sit- 
ting down to his desk at night, he was wont 
to keep some strong coffee or wine-chocolate, 
but more frequently a flask of old Rhenish 
or champagne, standing by him, that he 
might from time to time repair the ex- 
haustion of nature. Often the neighbors 
used to hear him earnestly declaiming in the 
silence of the night; and whoever had an 
opportunity of watching him on such occa- 
sions—a thing very easy to be done from 
the heights lying opposite to his little 
garden-house, on the other side of the dell 
—might see him now speaking aloud, and 
walkiag swiftly to and fro in his chamber, 
then suddenly throwing himself down into 


his chair and writing. In winter he was to 
be found at his desk till four, or even five 
o’clock in the morning—in summer till 
toward three.’ 

How strange must this scene have seemed 
to those darkling spectators watching across 
the dell, in which the Lintra bach, or burn, 
tinkled unseen beneath the stars, the solitary 
lighted window opposite, the tall worn 
figure passing and repaesing, the inspired 
pale countenance, worn and weary, with 
which the poet turned to his work! 
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THE ARTISTIC CAREER OF CHRIS- 
TINE NILSSON. 


Nilsson’s real debut—the occasion upon 
which she actually stepped to the very front 
in the glare of the footlights as a great 
European cantatrice—was on the evening of 
Saturday, the 27th of October, 1860, when 
the new prima-donna appeared at the Thea- 
tre Lyrique as Violetta in Verdi’s opera of 
‘La Traviata.’ At the close of every solo 
the stage was a parterre. When the curtain 
fell at the end of each act she was recalled 
by acclamation. The finale was the signal 
for an outburst of enthusiasm rarely awak- 
ened among the ordinarily captious and 
certainly fastidious Parisians. The triumph 
achieved by the debutante was such that, 
upon the morrow of it, she was pledged to 
a three-years’ engagement. Her instant 
success was more than confirmed by her 
subsequent impersonation of Ophelia to M. 
Faure’s Hamlet in Charles Louis Ambroise 
Thomas’ masterpiece. The lovelorn and 
distraught heroine of the Danish tragedy as 
impersonated by her took those ordinarily 
the most phlegmatic fairly by storm. Nils- 
son was accepted with one acclamation by 
the Paris opera-goers as an object of almost 
unmeasured admiration. It was not until 
the season of 1867 that London was aliowed 
to judge as to the merits of the new soprano 
—this later, and, as some said, greater, 
Swedish Nightingale.* Her appearance in 
London wus only delayed until then by 
reason of her engagements. Once heard at 
her Majesty’s, her victory was as complete 
as that gained by Julius Cesar, at Zels, 
over Pharnaces. 

For some time previously the popularity 
of that great lyrical establishment had been 
declining. It was revived by her upon the 
instant as at the struke of an enchuantress. 
For all that, as it even now seems to us, it 
was by an error of judgnient—not in urt, 
but in taste—that she made her debut at 
her Majesty’s, as she had Gone seven years 
previously in the Theatre Lyrique as. the 
heroine in ‘La Traviata.’ By an odd an- 
nouucement on the part of Mr. Mapleson, 
the opera chosen for her first appearance at 
the great theatre in the Haymarket was so 
selected, it was said, ‘by desire.’ No won 


der an intimation so entirely out of place 


was pointed at upon the instant with a 
finger of derision. Unweicome though the 
character naturally was, and is, and, as we 
will hope, always must be among and re- 
fined assemblage of gentlemen and gentle- 
women, it was impersonated by Christine 
Nilsson with such consummate modesty and 
delicacy throughout, that while, as a work 
of art, duing violence in that way to any- 
thing like truth to nature, it wielded over 
every hearer snd beholder a very spe of 
fascination. As a reruering of the part, it 
foliowed the lead rather of Mme. Bosio than 
of Mme. Piccolomini. It was the vict.m 
exclusively, and not the vewitcher as well, 
who was represented. The fresh and youth- 
ful voice, with iis wonderfui range or com- 
puss und its astonishing flexibility, did the 
rest in rousing the usuaiiy impassive audi- 
ence into an outburst of enthusiasni, Every 
one present, moreover, recognized in the 
new-cumer something at least of the name- 
less charm cf Byron’s Zuieika: 


‘The light of loye, the purity of grace, 
The mune, the music breathing from her face, 


That first season of hers in Londvu had 
not far advanced, when, on Saturday, June 
15th, 1867, tne Violetta of yesterday ap- 
peared at her Majesty’s as the Marguret to 
Signor Gardoni’s Faust in Gouaod’s capo 
@opera. When the opening scene disvov- 
ered her, with her fair northern face and 
yellow hair, seated at the spinning-wheel, 
it was like seeing revealed to us, under the 
opaline light of tairy-land the very Gretchen 


of Goethe, the Margaret of Margarets. Lift- 
ed up on the crest of the wave, so to speak, 
the new prima-donna found herself during 
that very season not only the Queen of the 
Opera, but—in Mayfair, in Belgravia, in 
Tyburnia—floating Gown the via lactea of 
fashion among the créme de la créme. And 
it was with a marvelous grace that she held 
her own, perfectly from the outset, in pri- 
vate society, among the haughtiest ladies, 
by whom she found herself thus suddenly 
surrounded. 

Perfectly well do we remember, upon the 
morrow of one of these more extensive 
gatherings, being told by one of the most 
fastidious observers of his geaeration, that 
he had taken her to dinner overnight, that 
there were three duchesses present there at 
table, but that she—the peasant’s daughter 
—was the greatest lady of them all. An 
interval of little more than ten years only 
had eiapsed since, as a vagrant minstrel of 
thirteen, she had been singing to the treble 
of her own violin in the rustic throng and 
clamor of the fair at Ljungby. And yet 
here, already was the world at her feet. and 
that too under an aspect the most alluring 
and intoxic.ting. Within that narrow in- 
terval of time her powers had iu every re- 
spect developed. Her education had been 
in no way simply professional. The child 
of illiterate parents, she had, with astonish- 
ing rapidity, perfected her skill as an ac- 


complished Jinghist. Beyond her own 
native Scandinavian-—German, French, 


English, Italian were at her full command 
in conversation. When, in the following 
season, that of 1868, she appeared for the 
first time in London as Lucia—through her 
bridal dress, which had been contrived 
under her own supervision by Mr. Worth, 
the then autocratic Mantalini of the Paris- 
lan grandes dames—her exquisite taste in 
costume was recugnized even “by one of her 
most implacable depreciators. 

Persiani and Jenny Lind might have sur- 
passed her in vocalization in this particular 
opera of Donizetti’s, but, under no circum- 
stances, could either have ever approached 
her in her impersonation of the exquisitely 
beautiful Lucia di Lammermoor. — Her tri- 
umphs this year, that is, in 1868, were 
achieved on the boards of Drury Lane 
Theatre, Mr. Mapleson’s company having, 
in the interval between her first and second 
season, burnt out of her Majesty’s Opera 
House in the Haymarket. In some respects, 
moreover, she was under certain disadvan- 
tages at that time in the instance of one or 
two of the artist with whom she was then 
associated. Her Margaret, for example, 
was worthy of a better Faust than was pre- 
sented by Signor Ferensi. Nevertheless, 
the success achieved by her during that 
second season was, in titeral truth, some- 
thing extraordinary. The shattered for- 
tunes of her Majesty’s she very signally 
helped to rénovate. Wherever she sang the 
house was crowded, in spite of all attrac- 
tions of Covent Garden. The effect pre- 
duced by her was profound. [t has since 
proved lasting. It has throughout been 
eminently well-merited. Fortunately for 
hei, happily for her hearers, she had been 
taught in the best school. Her voice, too, 
had in itself that sympathetic resonance 
which, to northern ears, at any rate, is far 
beyond the softer pathos of the south, her 
management of it at the same time being, in 
its intonation, of imcomnarable purity and 
accuracy. 


During the summer of 1869 Christine 
Nilsson’s concerts were especial attractions 
in London. She interspersed, to the sur- 
prise of many, among the operatic fragments 
she had chosen in them for the display of 
her powers, nobie morceau from the orato- 
rios iu which her breadth of singing and her 
tender feeling were surprisingly conspicuous, 
This was particularly manifested in * Angels 


ever bright and fair,’ as well as in her grand 
articulation of ‘Let the bright seraphim,’ to 
the celestial trumpet obligato. As affording 
a yet further revelation of the ample scope 
of her powers, the fact is certainly worth 
mentioning that, during the autumn of that 
same year, 1869, she sang 1n another of her 
concerts. that choicest bijou in Thomas’ 
Mignon, the daintily delicate romance, ‘ Con- 
nais-tu le Pays?’ < 

There was a delay in Christine Nilsson’s 
reappearance during the following season, 
that of 1870. but it was a delay of only three 
days, and was attributable simply to those 
east winds which are acceptable exclusively, 
we sbould presume, to a pachydermatous 
poet like the Rev. Charles Kingsley. An- 
nounced for Saturday, the 7th of May, she 
really appeared for the first time that year 
on Tuesday, the 10th of May, the character 
impersonated- by her being the Lucia of 
Donizetti. Her rendering of the part all 
throughout had gained in power, her seeming 
identification of herself with it being espe- 
cially remarkable. Her Lucia was ably sec- 
onded by the Edgardo of Signor Mongini. 
The contract scene carried everything before 
it. The mad music was given with an effect 
that was simply electrifying—closing with a 
sort of crescendo-climax with ‘Ardon gVin- 
censi.’ 

On Saturday, the 14th of May, and subse- 
quently on the 17th and 19th, she appeared 
with marked success as Alice in Meyerbeer’s 
Robert il Diavolo. The song-bird was preen- 
ing her wings, however, for a higher flight, 
one that carried her soon afterward right 
across the Atlantic. Tempted beyond the 
ocean upon a tour in the United States, 
Christine Nilsson passed the winter of 1870- 
‘1 in America with a success somewhat un- 
paralleled. 

During her comparatively brief stay there, 
while giving a series of performances at Bos- 
ton, at New York, and at other cities of im- 
portance, she realized within a few months 
a fortune equal to that accumulated dur- 
ing a much longer interval by her country- 
woman, Mme. Jenny Lind - Golaschmidt. 
Within less than a year, in fact, she amassed 
fully thirty thousand pounds sterling. 

At the close of her brilliant and wonder- 
fully lucrative successes in America, Chris- 
tine Nilsson returned to the lyrical stage in 
Europe and to the concerts of Mayfair in 
1872. On Tuesday, the 28th of May, she 
resumed her place upon the boards of Drury 
Lane, the then temporary home of Her Ma- 
jesty’s, in the part in which she had first 
been introduced to the music-loving Lon- 
deners. The French tenor, Capoul, was the 
Edgardo to the well remembered Vivletta of 
Nilsson, the bloom, the grace, the charm of 
which latter impersonation, however, ap- 
peared in some measure to have been rubbed 
off, defaced, or deteriorated by reason of her 
having come in contact with the American 
audience. Otherwise the thrice-weicomed 
cantatrice was in many respects visibly im- 
proved, physically, even, as well as histri- 
onically. In her perfect mastery over the 
mezza-voce her singing was recognized as 
matchless. The reception accorded to her 
was not only proportioned to the reputation 
she had acquired before her departure, but 
to the regrets created among her audience 
by her absence. She was recalled again and 
again, to find the stage carpeted with flow- 
ers. A week afterward, namely, on Wed- 
nesday, the 5th of June, she gave @ Concert 
in London, in which, by her varied efforts, 
she appeared to be bent upon surpassing all 
her former evidences of versatility. During 
that cne aiternoon she sang ‘ Angels ever 
bright and fair,’ from Handel’s oratorio of 
Taecodora, She sang to the flute obligato of 
M. de Vroye, the mad scene from Dunizetta’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor. To the violin obli- 
gato, charmingly arranged by M, Gounod, 
and exquisitely performed by Mme. Norman- 
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Néruda, she sang the ‘ Ave Maria,’ based on 


Bach’s Prelude. Added to which, she took | 
part with Mr. Santley in the duetto ‘Tutte | 


le Feste,’ from Verdi’s Rigoletto, and with 
Mr. Sim Reeves in the ‘ Mira la bianca luna’ 
of the maestro Rossini. Few among her 
audience were in any way aware of what 
must have been so vividly in her own recol- 
lection that afternoon, that, but fifteen years 
before, she herself might, with M. de Vroye’s 
flute at her pretty lips, and with Madame 
Néruca’s violin upon her fair shoulder, have 
played, asa mere girl, the accompaniments 
to the words she was now singing, in the 
pride of her womanhood, as a soprano of all 
but unrivaled preéminence. When the ball 
was first rolled to her feet, at Paris, she was 


content, for a while, at the Theatre Lyrique, | 
to sing second to Madame Caroline Miolan- | 


Carvalho. Times were changed, however, 
and she with them. The fumes of the in- 
cense she has since then been breathing have 
had for her an effect so far intoxicating that, 
at rare moments, they have elicited a display 
of hauteur otherwise incomprehensible. Yet 
for all that, this peerless child of the people 
has been so true to her own o:der, and to 
her high calling as an artist, that, instead 
of marrying some grandly-titled personage. 
she accepted as her husband, in obedience 
to the simple dictates of her heart, and not 
of her ambition, an accomplished gentleman 
of the middle-class of society like M. Rou- 
zeaud. 

Since she stepped upon the Italian stage, 
first at Paris, and afterward at London, in 
1860 at the Theatre Lyrique, and in 1867 
upon the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 


the Haymarket, her course has been marked | 


in those two great capitals by a series of 
triumphs of a wholly exceptional character. 
Several of her finest impersonations, those 
she has, in a more notable way, made _ pecu- 
liarly her own, have grown in beauty and 
perfection alike upon her audience and upon 
herself. Her Margherita, for example, she 
never seemed to have played, or even to have 
‘looked’ in any respect so superbly as when, 
on Saturday, the 8th of June, 1872, she first 
appeared as Gédthe-and-Gounod’s Gretchen 
to the Faust of M. Capoul, and to Signor 
Rota’s sardonic embodiment of the arch- 
fiend Mephistopheles. If fora moment now 
and then she betrays any passing careless- 
ness, ef bien! has she not aright to? For, 
is it not Tasso himself who has sung in his 
‘Jerusalem’ that to those who are friends 
of nature, of ‘ove, and of the heavens, neg- 
ligence itself is at times a perfecting 
art ¢ 


A violin on a new model invented by 
Prince George Stourdza has been tried at 
Vienna with not altogether favorable re- 
sults. Setting forth on the principle that 
the ellipse is the most favorable geometrical 
figure for acoustical effece. Prince Stourdza 
nas made his fiddle of elliptical form. He 
has endeavored thus to augment the vol 
ume of the sound, which would be a desir- 
able attainment, and also to bring the tone 
as near as possible to the timbre of th 
human voice, which would be as certainly 
undesirable. Neither of these results did 
the inventor attain. Herren Helmesberger, 
father and son. Karl and Popper, did their 
utmost with the instrument, but could not 
evoke the absent power, nor bring out 
hut a nassal and troubled tone. So ends 
the elliptical violin. 


The artist Verboekhoven complains that a 
1arge number of pictures which he has never 
seen have been painted by obscure artists 
and palmed off in his name on the art lovers 
of various countries, the United States being 
prominent among the number. 


| vehement, 
' hence, sequentially, his bloody relentless- 
| ness, when it is once set in motion by such 
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Salvini, the Great Actor, as Othello, 


In effects of overpowering intensity, Sal- 
vini transcends all the actors we have ever 
seen. Few of our anticipations, as to his 
style, were realized; but in their place, we 
were moved to admiration by a combination 
of physical strength and intellectual keen- 
ness, truly phenomenal. He is not the 
Othello of the stage—he has evidently but 
little respect for the traditions attached to 
the character, as acted in the English 
tongue; he views it from his own stand- 
point, and he carries it through with a deep 
metaphysical consistency, producing a 
sketch so full of the blood of life, that we 
at once recognize it as a startling and ter- 
rible reality. 

So far, he has not shown himself as a 
representative of the classic school, if by 
the word classic is meant elocution by rule, 
step by measure, action by law, or poses by 
mathematical calculation; on the contrary, 
his passion is a whirlwind, his expression a 
tornado, before whose terrible forces, all 
well-considered rules and traditionary points 
are overwhelmed and shattered, in an in- 
stant. 

Not that he is deficient in art, but that in 
him, nature rises superior to art, and the 
thin, artificial veil which envelops the 
classic school, is rent assunder as by a flash 
of destroying lightning. 

We have said that Salvini does not pre- 
sent to us the conventional Othello, we 
shall not, therefore, judge him by the con- 
ventional models which have succeeded 
each other fora hundred years and more, 
one differing but little from another, ex- 
cepting in some special points, which were 
the magnetic touches that gave vitality to 
their several impersonations. Kean, Booth, 
the elder, and the younger, Macready, For- 
est, and a host of other Othellos we have 
seen, but there was nothing in their imper- 
sonations to guide a criticism upon the 
Othello of Salvini. He can only be judged 
by himself—by his success or his failure in 
the development of his conception of the 
character. 

He colors it with the glowing warmth of 
the Orient, too much tinged, we think, by 
the tiger nature of the African. He is not 
the Moor in costume alone, but from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet 
the warm, ardent blood, permeates with 
uncontrolable pulsation, and 


deadly active cause as a name, branded and 
dishonored, through the creature he so 
blindly worshiped. 

We do not propose to follow Salvini 
through his various ‘points,’ not because 
they do not merit indiviaualizing, but be- 
cause*our limits forbid us; besides the con- 


ception is so homogeneous, that the :mper- 
sonation is all point, and one point as 
worthy of distinction as another. 

Othello’s address to the Senate was by no 
means an oratorial success as rendered by 
Salvini. It was, however, a _ simple, 
straightforward statement of facts, ad- 
dressed rather to the intelligence of the 
grave body of judges than to _ their 
feelings, and was therefore a success 
without sensational effect. The effect of 
this scene was the look of utter, burn- 
ing, intensified love which the Moor 
turned upon his young bride, when she 
came to vindicate him in the Senate cham- 
ber. That was a supreme look—an un- 
uttered point which could not be sur- 
passed, 

The third act is the beginning of that 
great crescendo of passion that grows fiercer 
and fiercer in intensity, until it culminates 
in murder. The gradations, at first, are 
minute, but as conviction follows upon sus- 
picion, all restraint is dushed away in a 
moment, and the volcano of his passions 
vomits forth maledictions and bloody re- 
venges. He prowls about the stage with 
bent head and slouching mein, as though 
every muscle of his frame was unstrung by 
some physical and moral earthquake, until, 
stung to madness by the devilish suggestions 


.of Iago, he determines to drag the proof 


from his heart, and crouches, nay, crawls, 
tiger-like, along the stage, and springs upon 
him as a wild beast would spring, and grap- 
pling him with blind ferocity, while words 
of unutterable agony foum from his mouth, 
he dashes him to the earth, and only pauses, 
fiercely, with upraised foot, as he was about 
to trample him into a formiess mass. 

Such a sublimely terrible expression of 
human fury, we never beheld before. It 
made our blood run cold, and our heart to 
seem to cease to beat. 

Equally terrible was his murder scene. The 
traditional action was altered. Desdemona 
rises from the bed, which is behind curtainss 
and the whole of that terrible colloquy 
takes place at the front of the stage. This 
gives scope to rapid and exciting action. 
The innocent and truthful replies of the 
poor girl, add fuel to the devilish passion, 
raging at his heart; and when she pittifully 
mourns the, sunposed, death of Cassius— 
laments that she is undone!—he bounds as 
her with a howl of rage, siezes her in his 
arms, dashes through the curtain, and does 
the poor soul to death. The fearful reality 
of that scene lashed up the audience to a 
pitch of excitement, surpassing any public 
demonstration of the kind that we ever 
witnessed. 

Salvini has a rich, sonorous and flexible 
voice. It has been highly cultivated, but 
its medium tone is somewhat monotonous, 
and its higher pitch borders a little on the 
effeminate. But it is, as we have shown, 
capable of the grandest expression. His 
presence is good, but, as seen in Othello, 
not noble in bearing. His facial expression 
can scarcely be termed mobile; but he 
flashes out love or hate with an intensict 
which could hardly be surpassed, and, to 
our knowledge has never been equailed. 

There are countless things that we could 
say about this marvelous piece of acting, 
did our space permit; but we must content. 
ourselves by acknowledging that we have 
never seen, on any stage, the development 
of the passions so consistently or so power- 
fully sustained. The picture was instinct 
with the reality of life. It was so grandly 
true, that even while seeming, in its fierce, 
imtameable extravagance, to verge upon 
the error of ‘tearing a passion to tatters,’ it 
soared above the melodramatic into the 
sublimely realistic. 

So much for Salvini, who if his dramatic 
career began and ended with his delineation 
of Othello, would own the proud distinction 
of being the greatest actor who ever visited 
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this continent, and perchance, today, the 
greatest of living actors. 

To Signora T. Piamonte we tender our 
most unqualified praise. She made points 
of brilliazt power. She is earnest and ten- 
der, and throws into her impersonation that 
supreme abandon, which is the privilege of 
high talent, alone. That she made her 
mark beside so great an artist as Salvini, is 
the suflicing test of her true standing. W. 


———— 


Conductors, Orchestras and Singers. 


The relative positions of conductors, or- 
chestras and singers, though easily defined, 
are a little mixed up in this country; arising 
in some measure from the blessings of uni- 
versal freedom, and that perfect equality 
which lowers brains to the level of mechan- 
ism, and offers a premium to brute force, 
whether individually or by combination. 

The announcement of the Messrs. Stra- 
kosch that an engagement had been effected 
with Signor Muzio lead to atrain of thought, 
the expression of which, though it will not 
exhaust the subject, may indicate the true 
relations which should exist between the 
conductor and the other departments which 
combine to form an Italian opera company, 
and between the conductor and the public: 

Muzio has had a splendid experience in 
Europe, and he will have here in New York 
splendid material to work with,-so that he 
will assuredly be judged by the result. If, 
with all these advantages, with every condi- 
tion favorable to success he fails to produce 
the operas in a style of excellence, as far as 
his department is concerned, commensurate 
with the immense outlay demanded to bring 
together so splendid an array of talent and 
such costly appointments, then he has profit- 
ed but little by his opportunities, and is not 
the right man in the right place. But we 
have much confidence in Muzio, and we be- 
lieve him to be a very capable man. Still, 
it is well for all parties to bear in mind, 
that so brilliant a combination, backed by 
such unstinted means, should always be ina 
position to challenge criticism, and criticism 
ig never so justly applied as in the case of 
fine materials badly handled. 

As a rule our conductors have, to a very 
great extent, been irresponsible; they have 
not made a place for themselves in the esti- 
mation of the public; they have been content 
to let things take their own way, in the be- 
lief that the public, caring only for the sing- 
ers, will pass over any short-comings in 
their department, so long as their favorites 
are before them. 

Hitherto the name of a conductor has car- 
ried no weight with the public; it has not 
been considered a guarantee of the perform- 
ance, as is the case with some European 
conductors we could name. \ 

Conductors in this country have not yet 
learned to assert the position which belongs 
tothem. Here a conductor who would gov- 
ern absolutely, as he should, would have to 
fight the impresario, the singers and the 
orchestra—the impresario who believes that 
no one has a right to govern but himself ;— 
the singers, because it is their natural ele- 
ment to fight among themselves and with all 
others, and who having as a gencral thing 
but a one-line knowledge of music, presume 
upon their ignorance and their voices, to as- 
sume the supreme rule ;—the orchestra, be- 
cause they are an incorporated body of men 
with a fund, and can strike if they like and 
regulate the terms they are to be paid, and 
stop your business at their pleasure, for 
where one will not go the others cannot. 
Then they do not like rehearsals; some have 
their real-estate to see to, others their teach- 
ing, or parades or target excursions; again, 
if the regular repertoire of operas is an- 
nounced, they gammon the director by say- 
ing they know them by heart, when the fact 
is that the nearer they know the operas by 
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heart, the more slovenly and detestable is 


their execution, and the greater the necessity 
for strict discipline and careful rehearsals. 
The conductor is the chief of the orchestra 
and of the opera, because he is the brains of 
all. Next to the composer, he is the man 
most to be respected; he is, in fact, his rep- 
resentative; he is not the king himself, but 
he is his vice-regent. He is the interpreter 
of the brain of the writer, and through him, 
alone, can the local color and fine shadings 
which reveal the beauties of the tone- 
pictures, be brought out into proper relief. 


| Singers, chorus, and orchestra are but the 


threads which the conductor gathers into 
his hands and weaves into a homogeneous 
whole. He is, in point of fact, responsible 
for the ensemble. The chorus-master is not 
responsible to the public for bad chorus 
singing, nor is the orchestral leader for bad 
orchestral playing; neither are the several 
singers for concerted music poorly sung. 
When such faults characterize a performance, 
the conductor alone is to blame, for 1t is his 
business to pass judgment upon all depart- 
ments before the work is produced, and if 
he is so weak and unfaithful as to place be- 
fore the public works insufficiently rehearsed, 
he will prove himself unworthy of the nosi- 
tion he occupies, and should be visited with 
tbe entire obloquy. 

Such is the position which a conductor 
should occupy, and to do so is just as prac- 
ticablé here as in any other country. But to 
achieve it, a man must be above all things, 
true to art; for to be true to art is to be con- 
scientious, and no conscientious musician 
permits the siighting of any part of a work 
entrusted to his care. The matter unques- 
tionably rests with the man, and. the neces- 
sary control can be gained if only he is true 
to art. For good conductors are scarce all 
over the world—those who have become 
eminent could be counted upon the fingers— 
so that such a position cannot be supplied 
from the ranks, and the occupant would only 
be displaced after grave consideration. 

It is our desire that the public should re- 
cognize the true position of the conductor in 
his intellectual and executive importance; 
that it should feel that no artist on the stage 
outranks in position the conductor in the or- 
chestra. If this fact is once comprehended, 
the public will form a countercheck to any 
negligence or incapacity on the part of the 
conductor; while the conductor, appreciat- 
ing that his position is recognized and hon- 
ored, will feel in this materiai support the 
strength to enforce that discipline, which 
the responsibilities of his position impera- 
tively demand. 


Our Second Number. 


The kindly reception of the first number 
of our MustcaL Monruty, both by the pub- 
lic and the press, far exceeded our expecta- 
tions. Jt was not only kind, it was cordial 
and generous, and we need hardly attempt 
to say how grateful we feel for such an ex- 
hibition of good will. 

The first number of aserial publication very 
rarely comes up to the expectations of the 
publisher; there are so many points which a 
first issue alone can decide; so many features 
that have to be held in abeyance; so much 
that should appear that has to be thrown 
aside at the last moment, so that a first num- 
ber is generally a disappointment; while, at 
the same time, it is an experience positively 
invaluable. 

We believe that we shall make the MusicaL 
MonrTuiy, from our next, the third number, 
a model musical monthly in all its depart- 
ments, because our earnest desire is to do so, 
and because we have the material and the 
opportunity to carry out our desires, 

»We doubt if any publication of the unpre- 
tentious character of WarTson’s Musicau 
MontTHLY ever met with so rapid and so de- 


| cided a success. 


| ductor. 


We have had to-enlarge 
the edition we announced in our first issue, 
so that we shall be compelled to add to that 
number two or three thousand more. 

We have already on hand a number of 
beautiful compositions by distinguished liv- 
ing composers, three or four of which will 
adorn each number of the Musrcau MonTuLy, 
and will appear only in that publication. 

We hope to add pleasant features to our 
monthly, from time to time, and by so doing 
to retain the friends we have already made, 
and to attract hosts of readers who will also 
become friends. e 

The real strength of the MustcaL MonTHLy 
will be its Critical Department, wherein will 
be found the printed truth relating to all 
musical affairs that have transpired or are 
transpiring. We shall write witlout fear or 
favor; but we simply propose to write such 
facts in the simplest way, so that our read- 
ers may clearly understand the true value of 
the many artists who will make the tour of 
the country from time to time. Upon the 
Opinions we give, our readers can rely, and 
if they do so they will probably save much 
money. 


Opening Night of the Strakosch Italian 
Opera.—Re-entree of Nilsson. 


It is a source of supreme gratification to 
us to be able to accord the most unqualified 
praise to the performance of the orchestra, 
to the chorus as a body, and to all the 
ensemble pieces for the instruments and the 
voices. For many years past, even under 
the management of the great Strakosch 
brothers, whose name we mention with pro- 
found awe, lest our tickets should be with- 
drawn, even under the aforesaid manage- 
ment, while the material for both chorus and 
orchestra was excellent, the performance was, 
generally, coarse, slovenly, and entirely un- 
satisfactory; not because excellence could 
not have been obtained, but because the old- 
time spirit obtained the belief that ‘ we can 
work it through any way’ was the sentiment 
that animated all our conductors. They be- 
lieved that so long as the eminent solo 
singers held'a due song over the audiences, 
the rest was but ‘leather and prunella!’ = 

They took the common, vulgar view of 
the situation; they traded upon the supposed 
ignorance or carelessness of the public, 
which was satisfied with the individual 
effort, and cared nothing for the ensemble, 
which is in truth the crowning glory, or the 
disastrous failure of the composer, or, in 
either case, of his representative, the con- 
This course was subversive of all 
the true principles of art, and reduced the 
grandest exponent of music, in its highest 
human form, to the merest show of individ- 
ual effort. 

This was all wrong. We need not say 
why, because the fact is so obvious to all. 

Yet we may remark that this sloveliness in 
the important departments of our opera 
through a course of years, has had a very 
evil effect upon our audiences, by demoral- 
izing their taste and sapping the foundations 
of an exacting and refined judgment. 

It was simply a perfect luxury to listen to 
the careful and acurate programme of the or- 
chestra, in which everything was toned 
down to a refined and poctic coloring. 
While there was vigor of attack displayed, 
there was no roughness; and while the most 
admirable smoothness characterized the ex- 
ecution throughout, the emphasis and phras- 
ing—the light and shade—were observed 
even in the smallest details. The chorus- 
singers, too, exhibited the same points of 
excellence, singing almost as smoothly as a 
trained quartette; while the ensemble pieces 
presented a homogenity that has rarely been 
achieved in this city. : 

All this excellence was due, we feel 
assured, to the careful and conscientious 
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training of Signor Muzio, for only the power 
of one master-spirit could have reducod the 
difficult elements to such admirable order, 
combining perfect unity with a rare and 
satisfying ex ellence. 

In accomplishing this work, Signor Muzio 
has proved himself to be the right man in 
the right place. He add ressed himself to a 
very diffiucult task with the determination 
to accomplish it, and he has given evidence 
of the great power within the reach of a con- 
ductor who has the firmness to grasp it and 
the knowledge to wield it when in his pos: 
session. é 

Muzio has evidently establishea his posi- 
tion permanently in the orchestra and on the 
stage, and we trust that the public will re- 
cognize this position by remembering that the 
beauty of an opera is the perfectness in ex- 
ecution of all its parts; that while the indi- 
vidual is responsible only for his single 
effort, the conductor is the mind which com- 
bines and harmonizes the whole, and 1f suc- 
cessful in his efforts, is as justly entitled to 
a public recognition as even a petted prima- 
donna or a lionized tenor. 

The opening night was attended by a very 
brilliant audience, much larger in numbers 
than we anticipated, when we considered 
how the city had been shaken up by this 
shameful money crisis. A vast number of 
strangers were present, and the house pre- 
sented a very brilliant appearance, for our 
lady habitues of the Academy were elegant 
and beautiful in their full evening costume. 

The reception which Mme. Christine Nils- 
son received was of the most cordial descrip- 
tion. It was not as boisterous as, perhaps, 
it would have been had the audience been 
composed of all New Yorkers, for all New 
Yorkers are her admirers; still, notwith- 
standing the many strangers present, the ap- 
plause was enough to satisfy even one accus- 
tomed as Nilsson is to enthusiastic 
admiration. 

’ Nilsson looked very handsome, handsomer 
we think than she was before she left, two 
years ago; but with that excepted, and 
that she looks a little stronger, there is 
scarcely any observable change in her ap- 
pearance. 

Amidst the excitement of a reappearance 
among her old friends, Nilsson seemed to be 
hardly as self-assertive as usual, and certain- 
ly did not do herself justice. We never 
thought ‘Violetta,’ in La Traviata, one of 
her strong characters; it never seemed con- 
genial to her, and it is, therefore, not 
strange that she does not enter thoroughly 
into the spirit of the part. She was the 
most time charming and lady-like, but she 
did not simulate the abandon that she did 
not feel. Her voice has gained more power 
in the upper-notes, which are now more 
than usually telling; but we doubt if there 
is any increase of strength in the lower reg- 
ister. Her execution, though hardly more 
brilliant, is decidedly improved, being more 
clearly articulated without having lost any 
of its rapidity. The cabaletta to her first 
aria was a brilliant display of admirable vo- 
calism. Her efforts were very warmly ap- 
preciated; and although some blemishes 
forbid our placing her delineation of ‘ Vio- 
letta’ on a level with some of her other im- 
personations, still there were indications 
sufficient to assure us, that Nilsson had lost 
none of those attributes which won for her 
such glorious art triumphs in the past. 


Of the other impersonations of Nilsson we 
can only speak in our next number. 


Capoul met with a cordial recognition, 
which proved that the public had not for- 
gotton the pleasure which his fine, impas- 
sioned singing and acting had afforded 
them two years ago. His delineation of 
‘Alfredo’ was even more truthful than here 
tofore. He sang very finely, his voice and 
style being more matured; while his acting 
was positively grand in the breadth and in- 


tensity of its reality. Capoulis so completely 
in earnest that he imparts a dignity to the 
mawkishness of love-making, and redeems 
its sentimentality by a genuine manliness 
which makes itself felt by all. In many 
parts the acting of Capoul was worthy of 
Salvini, not only in facial expression and 
gesture, but in passionate realism. He is 
one of the few great lyric actors now upon 
the Italian operatic stage. 

Signor Del Puente has a good baritone 
voice, and uses it skilfully. He is quite 
young and of good prescence, and will 


doubtless make his mark; but his anxiety. 


was so evident that we are satisfied he did 
not do full justice to his powers. We shall 
have occasion to speak of him hereafter. 

There is much curiosity expressed to 
hear the other members of the Strakosch 
company: Torianni, Marasi, Cary, Campan- 
ini, Nanetti and Maurel. If they come up to 
their European reputations, Mr. Strakosch 
may well claim that he has the finest opera 
company that has visited America for many 
years. 


Wheodore Thomas? Orchestra, 


Theodore Thomas brought his season of 
Summer Nights Concerts at the Central Park 
Garden to a close, on Tuesday evening, the 
23d of September. The concert was the 
131st performance this season, and the pro- 
gramme, with the exception of Beethoven’s 
8th Symphony, was made up of the compo- 
sitions of Ric: ard Wagner. Notwithstanding 
the rain storm on that evening every avail- 
able inch of room was occup ed by a most 
briliant assemblage of our dilettanti who 
showed their appreciation by their frequent 
outbursts of hearty applause. The past sea- 
son at the Garden has been the most success- 
ful since their first introduction some six or 
seven years ago. Mr. Thomas will give a 
series of Symphony Concerts at Steinway 
Hall during the winter season; commen- 
cing in November. He will also make his 
usual tour through the country with his 
splendid concert organization, of which Mr. 
M. W. Whitney is the vocalist. 


2 > 2 


HISTORY OF THE PRIX DE ROME. 


The ‘Prix de Rome’ given by the French 
Government dates from 1802. The first per- 
son who gained it was named Androt. He 
died during his stay in the Eternal City. 
Musical competitions in France, however, 


remount to a much remoter period. In the 
statutes granted by Henri III. to the con- 


fraternity of St. Cecilia, we read: ‘ All good 
and excellent musicians of this relm, and 
elsewhere, shall be invited to send, provided 
they feel su disposed, on the day and eve of 
St. Cecilia aforesaid, some new motet, or 
honest cantique, being their own composi- 
tion, to be sung, so that people may know 
and point out the good authors, and notably 
the one among them who shall have done 
best, and who shall be honored and reward- 
ed with some honorable gift, as shall be pro- 
vided for at the fitting time. 


Mile. Chevalier, who gained some of the 
first prises at the recent Concours at the 
Paris Conservatoire, has been engaged at 
the Opéra Comique for three years. _She 
will make her debut in Le Domino Noir. 


The Theatres. 


Academy of Music.—Salvini’s artistic suc- 
cess has been fully established by his re- 
markable performances of Othello and Ingo- 
mar, a8 our readers will sce by our criticisms 
in another part of this paper. In addition, 
however, to the sensation he has created in 
those two characters, his acting in Giaco- 
metti’s drama, Morte Civile, has added an- 
other triumph to the brief career of Salvini 
in this city. It was one of the most mas- 
terly pieces of acting that we remember to 
have seen. Its difficulty may be imagined 
when we state, that he personates a man 
who is dying from the moment he enters 
upon the stage—his life fading out by per- 
ceptible degrees. 

The wonderful realism of Salvini’s acting 
in this drama cannot be described; it must 
be seen to understand the fine and subtle 
evidences of gradual physical decay which 
culminate in his final passing away. 

‘Hamlet’ is the next character which he 
will sustain, and of this we will speak in 
our November nnmber. 


At Booth’s Theatre, Joseph Jefferson has 
continued to draw immense houses with 
his beautiful creation of ‘Rip Van Winkle’ 
which seems to elicit the admiration of oar 
theatre-goers as much as ever. ' 

Miss Maggie Mitchell will succeed Mr. 
Jefferson on Oct. 6th, appearing in her 
speciality of Fanchon the Cricket. 


At the Unian Square Theatre the Vokes 
Family have played in conjunction with 
Mr. George Fawcett Rowe, who has given 
his admirable impersonation of ‘Micawber,’ 
which is one the finest pieces of eccentric 
comedy ever seen on the New York stage. 
The comedy season will begin on Oct. ist, 
with an entirely original play by Mr. Rowe, 
entitled The Geneva Cross, which is founded 
on incidents in the Franco-Prussian war. 


Wallackh’s Theatre.—Mr. Shiel Barry suc- 
ceeded Dion Boucicault, appearing as 
‘Myles N~ Copaleen,’ in Vhe Coleen Bawn, 
with much success, and in Charles Gaylor’s 
new drama, Dust and Diamonds, which 
proved to be taken almost bodily from a 
French play and localized. E. A. Sothern 
will shortly appear in two new characters,’ 
and he will be followed by Lester Wallack 
in November, who will make his first ap- 
pearance in two years. 

Grand Opera House.—The Shakespearean 
revival at this house, notwithstanding the 
admirable setting, failed to attract paying 
audiences, and was, consequently, with- 
drawn after a short run, and was succeeded 
by The Wandering Jew, which did better 
for two weeks, when it was followed by the 
equally sensational drama of /Iaunted Houses, 
which is now running. The Maretzek 
Italian Opera Company, with Lucca, Murska, 
and Tamberlik, begin their season on Oct. 
6th, appearing in // Poliuto. 


Stadt Theatre.—We learn that a short sea- 
son of German opera will be given xt this 
theatre, commencing on the 30th of October, 
under the direction of H. Gran. The charm- 
ing and tatented prima-donna Mlle. Pauline 
Caussia has been engaged, and we have no 
doubt that she will cary the season through 
successfully, She will appear as ‘ Margue- 
rite’ in Faust, ‘Leonora’ in Jl Trovatore, 
and ‘ Eudosia’ in La Juive. Mme. Lichtmay, 
Herr Joseph Herrmans, Herr Bernard, and 
Herr Pflugar are members of the troupe. 


—_—__—_-------«- > eo —- — — —_—_ 


M. Felix Godefroid has been engiged by 
Messrs. Erard of Paris, to give recitals on a 
harp containing several improvements, 
which has been sent tothe Vienna Exhibition, 
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THE SCHUMANN FESTIVAL AT BONN 


” 


Among the numerous records of the 
Schumann Festival at Bonn, none will pos- 
cess more permanent interest or more imme- 
diate attractions for the genuine musical 
reader that the able description given by 
Dr. Oakley in the Gwardian of Wednesday. 
At present we can only afford space fora 
single quotation, and we therefore select his 
concluding sentences, which elegantly sum 
up the characteristics uf the composer and 
his music. ‘It was,’ the Professor writes, 
‘a festival of unusual interest to its foreign 
visitors, whether considered as a popular 
gathering in acountry well worth our study, 
or merely as a musical performance of rare 
excellence; or aguin, as a personal com- 
memoration of a near and dear friend and 
benefactor. For, like a!l great creators, 
Schumann has stamped his works right 
clearly with the impress of a noble and 
loveable character, so that while we study 
in his music the development of an art, 
part passu, we become familiar with a man. 
And it is an observation of interest that 
whether we regard the facts of the com- 
poser’s life as the biographers relate them 
or the overtures and symphonies which we 
hold to be his life’s history no less than his 
life’s work, we trace in him that same 
‘gnarled’ simplicity and rugged homeliness 
which has seemed to superficial observers 
of the German character so anomalous and 
inadequate a foundation for that fairy pal- 
ace of music which at the song of our mod- 
ern enchanters from Bach to Beet oven has 
arisen, as— 


* Whilst Avollo sang, 
The towers of [lium like a mist arose.’ 


In this homeliness of character Schumann 
closely resembled many other great artists— 
for instance, his mighty predecessor, Bach, 
as also our own poet ‘of the misty mountain 
heights,’ William Wordsworth. In the 
lives and in the works of such men, and 
again in the shallow criticisms which dur- 
ing their own lives were written against 
them, a singular lkeness may be traced. 
Perhaps some readers may remember the 
amusing passage in which a seasick Ameri- 
can poet can find no more apt comparison 
for the interminable ennui of a voyage across 
the Atlantic than the ‘Ecclesiastical Son- 
nets’ of Wordsworth, or the ‘organ fugues 
of my good friend Sebastian Bach.’ 


Even now there are, we fear, some Eng- 
lish ears still deaf to Schumann, charm he 
never so wisely, just as (in the words of Sir 
John Coleridge) ‘even now the echoes of 
Lord Jeffrey’s mocking laughter fill the ears 
of many men, and deafen them to the lovely 
and majestic melody of Wordsworth’s song.’ 
But though there may be still recusants, in 
both cases the victory is won; and though 
it can hardly be said that in Germany there 
was ever any real question as to the claims 
of the composer, yet his shrine has received 
a kind of final consecration in the functions 
and festivities which attracted enthusiastic 
pilgrims to the Schumann commemoration 


of 1873. 
— Chow. 


RANDEGGER’S NEW CANTATA, 
‘FRIDOLIN.’ 


A more thoroughly legitimate or com- 
pletely deserved success than attended Sig- 
nor Randegger’s new cantata, Fridolin, last 
evening, has rarely been achieved, audience 
and musicians alike agreeing in this 
opinion. As a composer of popular pieces 
such as ‘Ben e ridicolo, I Naviganti,’ and 
other light morceaua, Signor Randegger has 
enjoyed a certain distinction for some time 
pist, but it was not until the elaborate 
scena, entitled ‘Medea,’ appeared at the 
Norwich Festival four years since, that the 
existence of higher qualifications was made 
manifest, and even then the capacity would 
seem to have been latent rather than appar- 
ent. Last night has, however, effectually 
set any question of the kind at rest, and 
Signor Randegger’s position as a musician 
is firmly established beyond a doubt. 


‘Fridolin, or the Message to the Forge,’ 
is a dramatic cantata, the words of which 
have been written by Mme. Rudersdorff. 
The original of the story is said to be 
either a French or German legend, but the 
source from which it has been derived for 
the present occasion is a ballad by Schiller, 
‘Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer.’ The 
period of the action is supposed to be about 
the year 1400. The dramatis persone are 
Waldemar, Count of Saverne; Eglantine, his 
Countess; Fridolin, page to the Couniess; 
Hubert, squire to the Count; with huntsmen, 
hand-maidens to the Countess, peasants and 
smiths. The Argument is thus given in the 
preface to the pianoforte score of the work: 
Fridolin and Hubert are in the service of the 
Count of Saverne. Hubert, aspiring to win 
the affections of his beautiful mistress, con- 
ceives a violent hatred of Fridolin, whom he 
regards as an obsticle in his path. Taking 
advantage of Fridolin’s loyal devotion to the 
Countess, Hubert excites the jealousy of the 
Count, and prompts a stern revenge. The 
Count forthwith writes to some mechanic 
serfs, ordering that whoever comes asking a 
certain question shall be at once thrown into 
their furnace, Fridolin, innocent of wrong 
and unconscious of danger, receives the 
‘message to the forge;’ but, ere setting out, 
he waits upon his mistress for such com- 
mands as she might have to give. The 
Countess desires him to enter the chapel he 
would pass on his way and offer up a prayer 
for her. Fridolin obeys, and thus saves his 
own life; but vengence overtakes the traitor 
Hubert; who, going to the forge to learn 
whether the plot has succeeded, himself asks 
the fatal question, ‘Is obeyed your lord’s 
command?’ and himself becomes the victim. 
Fridolin subsequently appears, and is about 
to perish likewise, when the Count and 
Countess, betweeu whom explanations have 
taken place, arrive on the scene, to preserve 
the innocent and to learn the fate of the 
guilty. 

Such a subject as this admits of eminently 
dramatic treatment, and Signor Randegger 
has musically illustrated the poem in a way 
which indicates how thoroughly he has been 
imbued with its spirit and meaning; indeed, 


with but little extension of the plan, and 
slight addition to the numbers, the result 
would be a highly effective two-act drama 
instead of a (no less effective) cantata. The 
principal characters were sustained by Mr. 
Santley as Waldemar, Count of Saverne; 
Eglantine, his Countess, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington; Fridolin (the ‘pious youth’ 
alluded to in the prologue), Page to the 
Countess, Mr. Cummings; and Hubert, 
Squire to the Count, Signor Foli; and that 
these artists respectively did their utmost to 
contribute to the success of the work, and 
sung in a manner which left nothing to be 
desired, will be quite understood, while the 
band and chorus executed their task so 
thoroughly con amore, and with such brilli- 
ancy, precision, and delicate attention to 
light and shade that, had it been the twen- 
tieth instead of the first performance, or had 
there been a dozen instead of one rehearsal 
(and that late on Monday night, when every 
one was tired out with a long and trying 
day’s work), it would hardly have been pos- 
sible for the cantata to have gone better. 
True, the composer, who, as a matter of 
course, conducted, displayed as much skill 
in wielding the baton as the pen, his beat be- 
ing firm, clear, and decisive, and never for 
one moment hesitating or admitting any 
doubt as to its indication; but the task must 
have been terribly trying to Signor Randeg- 
ger who, in addition to the nervousness na- 
turally incidental to the pioduction-of a 
composition of magnitude at a Festival of 
such importance as that at Birmingham, had 
the misfortune but a few hours previously to - 
fall in coming from the orchestra, wrench- 
ing his ankle terribly; and, although the 
most skilful surgeon in the place was in- 
stantly sent for, and bandages applied, the 
intense suffering from the part affected was 
but too plainly apparent in the pained ex- 
pression and remarkable pallor of the. face. 
However, the mental satisfaction must have 
been some compensation for the bodily 
agony, and a night’s rest and the first burst 
of excitement being got over have done 
their work, and I am glad to be able to re- 


port favorable progress. 

Of the ten numbers which make up the 
work, although one and all are more or less 
effective, the ‘Chorus of Hunters,’ encored 
by acclimation, as well as by the sanction ol 
the President (himself a hunting-man), a 
wondrously graphic and spirited bit of 
writing; the chorus of handmaidens, 
‘Calmly flow the equal hours,’ an exquisitely 
graceful composition, also encored; the ele- 
gantly written air for the Countess, ‘No 
bliss can be so great;’ the animated and 
picturesque chorus of peasants, ‘Song 1s 
resounding,’ which has a ‘go’ about it per 
fectly irresistible; and the forge scene, com, 
mencing with the chorus, ‘Gift of demons, 
raging fire,’ produced the greatest impres 
sion. As the work is sure to be heard in 
London ere long, and the same reasons 
which have prevented my entering into de 
tail with the other novelties still prevail, | 
must content myself with saying that 
whether for the voices singly or in combina- 
tion, Signor Randegger’s composition every- 
where exhibits the hand of a master, while 
the instrumentation, charming throughout, 


_is never obtrusive, much less overdone, fre- 


quently displaying originality both ot 
thought and treatment, and showing « 
thorough knowledge of orchestral resources, 
—From the London Daily Times. 
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Camilla Urso’s concert company comprises 
the following named artists; Camilla Urso, 
violinist; Miss Edith Abell, soprano; Mr. 
Tom Karl, tenor; Mr. J. R. Thomas, bari- 
tone; Mons. August Sauret, pianist; Mr. 
Frederic Luer, director. d 

Mme. Urso is the best lady violinist we 
have ever had in the United States, and as 
she has surrounded herself by first-class art- 
ists, her tour of the country this season can- 
not fail to be aa artistic and a pecuniary 
success. 


The New York Philharmonic Society 
have issued their prospectus for their thirty 
second season. There will be as usual six 
concerts and eighteen public rehersals. The 
first rehersal will be glven at the Academy 
of Music, on Oct. 31st, and the first concert 
on the 15th of Nov. The orchestra will 
number 100 performers under the skillful 
baton of Mr. Carl Bergmann. The artists 
are not announced as yet, who are to act as 
soloists. 


The report is generally credited in musical 
circles, that Herr von Bulow has signed an 
engagemett for an eight months’ tour in 
America, commencing in September, 1874. 
The fortunate possessors of this musical gold 
mine are said to be Bernhard Ullman, for- 
merly operatic and concert manager of this 
city and the rest of America, and Mr. Harry 
Palmer of Niblo’s Theatre. Von Bulow is 
classed in Europe as the rival of Rubenstein. 
Opinions vary as to which is the supreme 
piano deity, but we think the majority 
stands in faver of Von Bulow. 


IThe Maretzek Italian Opera Company 
open at the Grand Opera House, New York, 
on Oct. 6th. During the season of three 
weeks at this house Signor Henrico Tam- 
berlik will appear in ‘Poliuto, Othello, 
Travotore, Don Giovanni, Huguenots, 
Phrophete, Lohengrin, and William Tell.’ 

Mme. Pauline Lucca will appear in ‘ Faust, 
La Favorita, Mignon, Poliuto, ’ as Fides in 

‘Le Prophete,’ Pamina in ‘Ill Flauto Magi- 
co,’ Elsa in ‘Lohengrin,’ and Azucena in 
‘Trovotore.’ 

Mile. Ilma de Murska will appear in ‘Son- 
nambula, Lucia, Martha, Il Flauto Magico, 
Dinorah. L’Etoile du Nord, and The Flying 
Dutchman.’ On October 27th, they begin a 
two week’s engagement at the Boston 
Theatre. - 


We are pained to announce the death of 
that venerable musician, Mr. A. U. Hayter. 
He suffered severely for many years, and his 
death was a release from unconquerable an- 
guish. He was a musician of the old school, 
thorough in every point. As an organist he 
was an able representative of the English 
Cathdral style, in which he had but few su- 
periors. He was for many years the organ- 
ist and musical director of Trinity Church, 
Boston, and was in times gone by the or- 
ganist and director of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. 

- 

Miss Emma Howson, the favorite young 
American prima-donna, is now studying in 
London, and will shortly proceed to Milan 
to perfect herself in the Italian repertoire 
under Signor Lamperti. 


The following is the route of Maretzek’s 
Italian Opera Company:—At Grand Opera 
House, New York, Oct. 6, for three weeks, 
at Boston Theatre, Oct. 27, for two weeks; 
at Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, Nov. 10, 
for one week; at McVicker’s Theatre, Chica- 

o, Nov. 17, for two weeks; at the Grand 
aos House, St. Louis, Dec. 1, for one 
week; and at the Grand Tacon Theatre, 
Havana, Dec. 15, for six weeks. * 


*The Strakosch Italian opera troupe began 
its session at the Academy of Music on Sep- 
tcmber 29, and will close December 8. They 


will then visit Philadelphia for one week; 


Baltimore for four nights, from the 17th till 
the 20th; Richmond, probably two nights; 
Cincinnati, December 29th; St. Louis, Jan- 
uary 5; Chicago, 12th, two weeks; Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and Albany to follow, 
opening in Boston February 2, then return 
to New York for the spring season. 


The Kellogg English Opera-Company is 
now fully organized, and the following is a 
list of the company engaged. Miss C. L. 
Kellogg and Mme. Van Zandt, sopranos; 
Mrs. Zelda Seguin, contralto; Theodore 
Habelmann, Wilford Morgan, and Joseph 
Mass, tenors; Willian Carleton and @. Hall, 
baritones; Henry Reeves, basso; and Ed- 
ward Ryloff, conductor, The company be- 
gin the campaign at the Philadelphia 
Academy on Oct. 6th, when Kellogg with 
essay the role of ‘Marguerite’ in Faust. 
The repetory is as follows:—Faust, Lucia, 
Bohemian Girl, Maritana, Traviata, Mignon, 
Trovatore, Crispino e la Comare, Martha, 
Sonnambula, Daughter of the Regiment, 
Rigoletto, Fra Diavolo, Rose of Castile, Il 
Talismano, Don Giovanni, and Marriage of 
Figaro. ~ 


Among the recent additions to the ranks 
of our fine teachers, we announce with pleas- 
ure, the name of Mr. Louis Staab. His 
name has long been familiar to us, and the 
admirable work he has done for the cause of 
art, in Chieago, is well known to us. Him- 
self an admirrble pianist, he there turned 
out a large number of most accomplished 
performers, for he is not only a virtuoso, but 
thoroughly practical and experieuced asa 
teacher. His labors, in this direction have 
been so successful as to attract the attention 
of the writers of the press, and their encomi- 
ums are warm, and very appreciative. 


A reception was given Wednesday night, 
the 24th of September, to Mme. Christine 
Nilsson-Rouzaud by the Svea Society, of 
Brooklyn. The windows were illuminated 
with candles, in commemoration of the old 
Swedish custom. The music was by Dod- 
worth’s Band, the triple quartette of male 
singers composed of members of the society, 
Miss Alba Enbom, formerly a singer in the 
King,s Theatre, Stockholm, and Mr. W. 
Hansens alsoa Swedish singer. The famous 
songstress was welcomed in a speach by Mr. 
Berren. The President, J. E. Bjorklund, 
made a short speech in Swedish, and a 
shorter one in English, where in he said 
that Madame Rouzaud had given permission 
to the society to name, their club room Nils- 
son Hall. After the concert there was a 
banquet. 


A testimonial concert was tendered to Mr. 
L. Conterno, the conductor of the orchestral 
concerts at the Rink, on Tuesday evening 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in which 
the following artists participated; Mme. 
Salvotti, Mile. Rokohl, Mile Ferretti, Mr. 
Millard, Herr Sohst, J. M. Loretz Jr., and 
others together with Conterno’s Orchestra 
of fifty performers. 


Mme. Pauline Lucca has recently pur- 
chased a lot on Fifth Avenue, where she 
will build a palatial residence. This looks 
as if the fair Pauline intends to remain per- 
manently in America. 


A new instrument, entitled by its inventor, 
M. Frederick Kastner, the Pyrophone, will 
be introduced into the orchestra during the 
performence of M. Gounod’s new opera, 
‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ at the Gaité, Paris. It 
emits its sounds by means of lighted gas 
circulating in glass tubes; the sounds re- 
semble simultaneously the human voice and 
an AXolian harp. 


A correspondent of the Musical World, 
London, again puts forward the claim of 
Sir Henry Bishop to the authorship of 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ He says tnat in a 
letter dated Dec. 17, 1849, and sent to Mrs. 
Searisbrick of Liverpool, Sir Henry dis- 
tinctly says that he wrote it, and that Mme. 
Pasta was so fond of the song as to induce 
him to believe that she urged Donizetti to 
introduce it into his ‘Anna Bolena, This, 
Sir Henry adds, will account fora part of 
he melody being found in Donizetti’s work. 


The Church Music Association has issued 
a circular to its associate members, announc- 
ing that the rehearsals will commence on 
Tuesday evening, the 30th inst., at Trinity 
chapel. Applicants for admission to the 
chorus will be received by the Conductor, 
Mr. C. L. Horsley, at his residence. 


From some interesting statistics recently 
published, concerning the number of times 
certain works have been performed at the 
Grand Opera, and the Opéra-Comique, 
Puris, we learn that ‘La Dame Blanche’ has 
been represented 1,295 times; ‘ Guillaume 
Tell,’ 553; ‘Zampa,’ 447; ‘ Robert le Diable,’ 
570; ‘Le Pré-aux-C rcs,’ 1,076; ‘Le Chalet,’ 
1,025; ‘La Juive,’ 367; ‘Les Huguenots,’ 
521; ‘Le Domino Noir,’ 844; ‘La Fille du 
Régiment,’ 522; ‘Le Prophete,’ 827; , Bon- 
soir, M. Pantalon,’ 321; and ‘Tannhiuser,’ 8. 


Miss Neilson, the English tragedienne, 
arrived from Europe on Sept. 17th. She 
will play her first engagement this season 
at the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, and will 
appear at Booth’s Theatre early next year. 


Signor G. N. Carrozzi, the well-known teach- 
er of Italian singing, and the piano, has, we 
perceive, opened a Musical Institute at 201 
Livingston street, Brooklyn, which will be we 
are satisfied, an establishment well worthy the 
liberal support of the musical public. Signor 
Carrozzi is a successful and an able teacher, 
besides being composer and conductor. Signor 
Carrozzi continues to attend to his private 
pupils at their residences, 


The Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
will give a series of ten concerts during the 
present season. The first will be given 
early in November, and they will be given 
every two weeks. ‘They will give their an- 
nual oratorio this year, on the 21st of Dec, 


Mme. Sara Brannan Hershey, the favorite 
contralto, will not return to New York this 
winter, she having accepted a lucrative po- 
sition in the Penna Female College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where she will take charge fo 
the vocal department. 


Mme. Jenny Van Zandt will not go to St. 
Petersburg this season as previously stated, 
she having accepted an engagement with 
the Kellogg English Opera company. 


Dr. Frikell, the prestidigitateur, is a 
native of Prussia, but has won distinction 
in almost every country of Europe by his 
remarkable magical skill, which has gained 
him, besides fame and popularity, the occa- 
sional honor of knighthood from different 
sovereigns, His first performances were 
given in Bohemia, when he was seventeen 
years of age, and having the good fortune 
to appear before King Otho I. of Greece, 
that monarch engaged him as Magician of 
the Court of Greece. Here his cleverness 
and chemical knowledge made him locally 
famous, and, after he left Greece, obtained 
him a favorable reception wherever he ap- 
peared. His profound studies in chemistry, 
though not applied for the direct benetit of 
science and manufactures, attracted the at- 
tention and gained him the friendship of 
scientific assemblies; so that in Russia he 
was honored with the rank and position of 
Professor in the Royal Academy of Chemis- 
try. His tricks as a magicisn are exceed- 
ingly wonderful, ; - 
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M. Gounod has altered the third act of his 
opera, ‘Mireille,’ in order to introduce a re- 
ligious duet, expressly written for Madame 
Adelina Patti, who wili sing at St. Peters- 
burg in the Italian adaptation. 


M. Ullman will commence a winter tour in 
Belgium and France with the following 
company: vocalists, Mlle. Marmion, Mme. 
Cabel, and Mme. De Meric Lablache; violin- 
ists, Signor Sivori, M. Alard, and M. Leon- 
ard; pianist, Signor Jaell; violincellist. M. 
Franchomme; horn, M. Vivier; and accom- 
panists, MM. Maton and Timothée Trimm. 


A row has broken out at the Opera 
Comique, Paris, caused by the recollection 
that Flotow is a German. 


The ‘one hundred and sixty-four pieces,’ 
known as the posthumous works of Rossini, 
are presently to be brought out by some 
London publisher. 


The full score of Wagner’s opera, ‘ Rhein- 
gold,’ is now being issued from the press, 
and the ‘Walkyre’ will shortly follow it. 
The first-mentioned work is dedicated to 
the King of Bavaria, ’his distinguished 
patron.’ 


The Pergola and the Pugliano of Florence 
will give two new operas next winter by the 
composer Cortesi and Bacchini. There is 
also a prospect that Pacini’s posthumous 
work, ‘Nicolo de Lapi,’ will be brought 
out. Its authenticity has been the subject 
of lively debate between the critics of the 
Peninsula. 


The prize of the Meyerbeer foundation 
(1,500 thalers) has been awarded to Otto 
Dorn, a son of the chef d’orchestre, H. 
Dorn, and a pupil of the Musical Institue of 
Stern. 


Two new operas will be given at the Per- 
gola at Florence during the ensuing season, 
written by Cortesi and Bacchini. There is 
some prospect of the perfomance of ‘ Nicolo 
de Lapi,’ an opera attributed to Paccini. 


The Folies Dramatiques still stands at the 
head of the Parisian theatres in the monthly 
table of receipts, the 33,500 francs taken at 
the Opera on the night of the Shah’s visit 
being excluded from the calculation. 


Mme. Piccolomini, although she has 
abandoned the stage forever, always gives 
her assistance for any charitable purpose, 
and recently sung at a concert given at 
Siena, by the Orchestral Society of that 
town. 


Mile. Girias, the new singer engaged by 
M. Halanzier for the Paris Opera, though 
unknown in France, has appeared with some 
success in Italian opera, and notably at 
Malta. 


Wachtel is drawing crowds to the Kroll 
Theutre at Berlin, where he has been sing- 
ing in ‘ Les Huguenots.’ 


Most persons who know anything at all 
about the stage are aware that the name of 
Vestris long occupied an honorable place in 
theatrical annals. It was one of the family 
who uttered the memorable words: ‘There 
are only three great men in Europe: myself, 
Voltaire, and the King of Prussia (Freder- 
ick IT.).” One of his descendants, Carlo di 
Vestris has just died at Florence, aged 79. 
He was a Count, probably the only titled 
male dancer on record. He must have been 
ennobled, for his family was of plebian ex- 
traction. Can his title, ‘Conte di Penna,’ 
have been conferred on him because, in his 
Terpsichorean gyrations, he was as light as 
a feather ? 


Albani sings in St. Petersburg this winter. 


CronstapTt.—A new theatre is being 
erected here, capable of containing eight 
hundred persons. 4 
cost will be borne by the Ministry of Marine. 


SrrRasspuRG.—The new theatre, built on 
the site of that destroyed by the German 
bombardment, was inaugurated on the 
4th inst. 


Mounicu.—Herr Heinrich WNatter, the 
sculptor, has been commissioned to execute 
a Schumann Monument for Leipsic. 


OstTEND. —The Baroness Vigier (née Sophie 
Cruvelli), gave a most interesting concert 
lately, in conjunction with Leopold de 
Meyer. 


Napues.—A. new four act opera, ‘ Wallen- 
stein,’ has been produced with only moderate 
success at the Teatro del Fondo. The 
libretto, founded upon Schiller’s well known 
play, is by Signor Enrico Galisciani, and the 
music by Signor Munsone, the composer of 
‘ Camoéns.’ 


BARcELONA.—Herr, R. Wagner has not 
only consented, as already stated in the 
Musical World, to accept the presidentship of 
the Sociedad Wagner established here, but 
has promised to write a work to inaugurate 
the said Sociedad. 


Lyons.—Signor Guiseppe Luigini has 
been appointed conductor at the Grand 
Theatre of this town. 


Botoena.—The Municipality of this city 
have determined to place a marble bust of 
Mariani in the vestibule of the Teatro Com- 
unale, and to hang up a portrait of him in 
the hall of the Licco. 


Minan.—Signor Petrella’s opera, ‘Gio- 
vanna di Napoli,’ was produced at the Scala 
on the 28rd August. The principal parts 
were sustained by Mdlle. Pasqua, Signorina 
Conti-Faroni, Signori Cellada, Burgio, and 
Padovani. The composer was called on 
fifteen times during the evening.—At the 
Teatro Dal Verme, Signori Galletti has been 
drawing excellent houses in the ‘ Favorita.’ 
The baritone, Signor Buti, produced a fa- 
vorable Impression. The tenor, Signor 
Sigelli, has not been so fortunate. Before 
he had sung, all the papers praised him up 
to the skies; they now all unite in running 
him down. However, he has naturally a 
fine voice, and, if he only studies and lives 
long enough, will some day make his mark. 
—A Signor Sigelli has been engaged to 
sing the part of Fernando, in ‘La Favorita,’ 
at the Teatro dal Verme. 


Vienna.—Madame Schréder-Hanfstiingel 
closed a short engagement at the Imperial 
Opera-house by appearing as Marguerite de 
Valois in ‘Les Huguenots.’ A number of 
German-Americans who have come to visit 
the Exhibition, presented her with a colos- 
sal wreath, decorated with the national col- 
ors of America. Fastened to the ribbon was 
a poem, stating that there were no nightin- 
gales in America, and inviting the lady to 
supply the deficiency by going over there.— 
Mdlle. Bertha Ehnn, of the Imperial Opera- 
house, was married in the Karlskirsche, on 
the 28th, inst., to Captain Robert Sand, of 
the Austrian army. 


Arapv.—A short time since, M. Offen- 
bach’s opera bouffe, ‘La Belle Héléne,’ was fol- 
lowed by a very sad and startling episode. 
The part of Calchas was sustained in the 
first act with much humor by Herr Pianta, a 
great favorite with the public. In the see- 
ond act, another commedian continued the 
part, without any reason being assigned by 
the management for the substitution. A 
rumor, however, soon mysteriously found 
its way about the house, to the effect that 
the unfortunate Herr Pianta had been 
suddenly attacked by cholera, and, in con- 
sequence, conveyed at once to his lodgings. 
The rumor turned out to betrue. The pub- 


The greater part of the 


lic evidently took no more interest in the 
performance, and it was quite as evident 
that the performers took no more interest in 
it than the public. Every one felt lad 
when the curtain fell for the last time. Herr 
Pianta’s comrades hastened to lend what 
assistance they could, but in spite of all 
their efforts, and those of the medical man, 
at two o’clock a. m., the poor fellow was a 
corpse. His benefit was to have come off 
the next evening, but, when he should have 
been going to the theatre, his friends were 
mournfully following him to the grave. 


Panris.—One day last week, ‘ Le Prophete’ 
was to be given at the Grand Opera, with 
Mdlle Bloch as Fidés. Suddenly the lady 
was taken ill, and no member of the com- 
pany knew the part. In this extremity, the 
manager had recourse to Mdlle. Leavington, 
a young lady born in Paris, of American 
parents, and a pupil of Duprez. Sheisa 
perfect novice, but she went through the 
trying ordeal most successfully.—There is a 
talk of building a new theatre, to be called 
the Theatre de la Porte-Montmarte. M. 
Charles Monselet proposes to get up for the 
purpose a joint stock company, with a cap- 
ital of a million francs in a thousand she tes, 
of a thousand francs each. 


Vienna.—During his short engagement at 
the Imperial Opera-house, Herr Betz ap- 
peared very successfully as Nelusco in Mey- 
erbeer’s opera, ‘L’Africaine. He was ad- 
miradly supported by Madame F. Materna, 
who, in consequence of Mdlle. Ehnn’s sud- 
den indisposition, undertook the principal 
female part, which she executed splendidly, 
at, so to speak, a moment’s notice.—A_ bur- 
lesque on ‘Tanhsuser’ at the Carl Thea- 
tre appears to be an olla podrida of operatic 
fragments. In one scene, Venus, Queen 
Elizabeth, Desdemona, Othello, Selika, 
Norma, Masaniello, Henry VIII., William 
Tell, and the Flying Dutchman meet 
together and sing Wagner’s music. The 
effect, however melancholy it may seem to 
us, is received by the Austrian intelligence 
as a most subtle joke. 


RAVENNA.—The Municipality have decided 
on calling a street Via Mariani, in memory 
of the lamented conductor of that name. 


The receipts at the opera at Vi’ reached 
recent performance of ‘Le Prophetelized at 
5,300 thalers, the largest sum reaenna at 
the house since its opening. 


BERLIN.—The opera-house has reopened 
its doors with the ‘Fidelio’ of Beethoven. 
The Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theatre, pend- 
ing the production of novilties, has adopted 
the Offenbach drama, and also plays the 
‘Faublas’ of Richard Wuerst, one of the 
best successes of recent times. Kroll’s 
Theatre has done so well with Wachtel that 
his engagement is continued, and he appears 
in the ‘ Huguenots,’ the ‘Trovatore,’ and 
other operas. 


Sir Michael Costa has left London for 
France and Italy, but will return in Novem- 
ber, for the Glasgow and Edinburgh Musical 
Festivals. . 


Signor Bevignani has returned from Italy, 
and leaves London for Moscow shortly, to 
fulfil his duties as conductor of the orchestra. 


Carl Wilhelm, the composer of the 
‘Wacht am Rhein,’ whose death we an- 
nounced, was buried on the 29th August, at 
Schmalkalden (Hesse). A large concourse of 
people from all parts of Germany, musical 
societies, military clubs, and deputations 
from various corporations, as well as: the 
communal authorities and the school chil- 
dren of the town, attended, and walked in 
procession to the cemetery. 


M. Gueymard, the well-known tenor, for- 
merly of the Grand Opera, Paris, will shortly 
appear in New Orleans. 
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To Miss ELOISE FISHER of New Brunswick. 


SHE LIVETH BY THE VALLEY BROOK. 


Music by G. NAPOLEONE CARROZZI, Op. 5. 
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FANTASIE ON THEMES FROM GOUNOD’S OPERA, ‘‘FAUST.” 


By J. RUMMEL. 
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“ The ‘ Coronation’ is the best of the new church music books.’’—WNation. 


BUY THE 


“OO RO IN Aet@iNe? 


if you desire the most complete selection of Sacred Music and 
Glees, as well as the best Singing School department ever 
published, 


THIS NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 


“CORON ATION,” 


has been commended in the highest terms, and a large number 
of Teachers propose to use it in their classes now forming. 


“ CORONATION” 
Is the best Convention Book. 
‘ CORONATION” 
Is the best Choir Book. 
“CORONATION” 
Is the best Singing Class Book. 
‘ CORONATION” . 


Is the largest book; it contains nearly 700 Tunes, 
Glees, Anthems, ete. | 


‘ CORONATION” 


Is the book to examine, if you want a new one, 
Retail Price, $1.50; $3.50 per Dozen. 
[Ss- One copy sent on receipt of $1.50. . 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(SUCCESSORS TO WM. B. BRADBURY), 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


IRNAL CLUBS 


HOR 1874. 


For the convenience of persons making up their list of 
papers and magazines for the coming year, the publishers of 


THe Home Journat have clubbed with some of the best 
periodicals, and offer them to subscribers (both new and old) 
with the benefit of the large discount in prices. 


THE HOME JOURNAL 


and any $4 periodical (either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, 


Harper’s Bazaar, Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s Monthly, The Galaxy, Lip-| fication. 


pincott’s Magazine, Appleton’s Journal, Watson’s Art Journal, Black- 
wood’s Magazine, Westminster Review, or any of the English quarterlies, 
republished here), will be sent for $5, the full price being $7. 

Tue Home Journat and Our Young Folks for $3.50; full rates, $s. 
Homer Journat and Littell’s Living Age for $8.50; fuil price, $11. Home 
Journat and Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal, or |llustrated Newspaper, $5 ; 
full rates, $7. 

Subscribers (both new and old), forming clubs for Tar Homx Journat 
alone, will receive it at the rate of three copies, one year, or one copy, three 
years, for $6; six copies, one year, $10. Single subscriptions, $3 a year, 
Subscriptions will take date immediately, or at any time the subscribers 
prefer. Address the proprietors and publishers, 


MORRIS PHILLIPS & Go., 
No. 3 Park Place, New York City. 


(Se Club subscribers of last year, who wish to renew their clubs, and receive 
their magazines without break or delay, must send their renewal early, before the 
close of the old subscription 

(3S™ Subscribers will please make payments by Drafts or Postal Money 
Orders when possible, otherwise in Registered Letters, 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 


WATSON'S ART JOURNAL, 
Havoted to ffosic, fri, fiteratore, and the rama, 


HENRY C. WATSON, Enprror. 


The only Weekly Musical Fournal Published in Americu. 
ESTABLISHED 1868. 
The 20th Volume begins November Ist. 


12 PAGES, SIZE 10 BY 13. 


Published every Saturday. 


ea 


Warson’s Art JourNAL is independent of all cliques, parties, 
or local prejudices; its motto is to do justice to all, without 
fear or favor; to criticise upon the real merits of performers or 
works‘ to be true to art, while, at the same time, dealing 
gently with those who fail to rise to the highest standard. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
One year, in advance, $4.00 
Six Months, Ws 2.00 
Single Copy, 10 


Advertisements, per line, 35c,, 25c,, 20c,, and 1dc,, 
according to position, 


OFFICE, NO. 746 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JARDINE & SON, 
CER Cr A ase 


BUILDERS. 


Nos. 314 & 316 EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, 


Near Second Avenue, New York. 


Refer to numerous testimonials awarding them every quali 


POPULAR MUSIC AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Hitchcock's Half-Dime 
SERIES 


Send for Catalogue, which contains nearly 200 pieces. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, PUBLISHER, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 
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IMMENSE SUCCESS !—50,000 COPIES SOLD OF 
PART I. 


OF 


Frank Leslie's 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Containing 
64 QUARTO PAGES, 
Dlustrated with 

40 ENGRAVINGS, 


And stitched in a 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER. 


THIS NEW MONTHLY will be devoted to just such matter as will interest, 
instruct and charm the boys. Fee Stories, Adventures, Games of all 
kinds, Athletic Amusements, Work and Play, Fun, Humor, Sketches of Ani- 
mals, History, Biography, etc. It will be the cheapest periodical ever offered. 


PRICE, ONLY 15 CENTS. 


It will open with three Continued Stories, 


IT._JACK HARKAWAY’S SCHOOLDAYS, 


Being the opening of the career of that hero, so popular with Boys everywhere. 


1I—STAGE STRUCK, 


A story perfectly overflowing with fun. 


ITI.—ROB THE ROVER, 


A tale of daring adventure, peril and heroism. 


Buy the first number, Price 15 Cents, and you will be sure to continue. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl St., N. Y. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY’S JOURNAL. 


A paper for the ladies, treating of fashion and society topics, and con- 
taining a large number of fashion illustrations every week. Every month 
a beautiful colored fashion-plate is given as a supplement gratis, With 
every number are given several patterns for fashion designs, The 

_ literary and art department of the ‘‘ Lady’s Journal” is no less complete. 
The stories are from the bast writers, and the drawings by the most 
skillful artists of che day. Price, 10 cents weekly ; $4 yearly. 


New Srorres 1n Frank Lestin’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


In No, 431, of this week are given ““A THIRTY YEARS’ MYSTERY,” by 
Epwagp Grey, author of “ Blue Jackets,” etc., and ““THE WITCH HUNTER,” 
an Excitin Story of Puritan Diys,”’ with “ Retiring from Business,’ ‘‘ Mother 
Hubbard’s Faith,” “‘Quite Romantic,” ‘‘The Mistake that Huldah Made,” and 
other capital Stories, Adventures, Anecdotes, etc. 


THE WITCH HUNTER; or A BROTHER’S REVENGE. 


A vivid dramatic novel, founded on the events of the period of that witch 
mania which caused such horrors in Englandand America. ‘This story, by an ac- 
complished author, is of the most romantic and interesting character, and will 
please all who are wise enough to begin it. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 
Ready August 11th. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, PRICE 10 CENTS. 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


“Jack Harkaway Among the Brigands,” 


Just begun in FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


Bids fair to excel in popularity all the other Jack Harkaway Stories. 
This week’s number is full of good things. 
A new story, by one of the very best writers, began in No. 357. 
Buy it, boys, and buy it for the boys. 


Price 5 Certs. For Sale Everywhere. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Peart Srresr 


NEW SHEET MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM HALL & SON, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


WAS IO 7 1S 


“STAR OF THE MORN.” [L’ Astro del Mattin.] Waltzsong by Mrs. Jane Sloman 
Torry. Price 60c. Sung with immense success by Miss Pauline Canissa. ; 
“THE WEARY HEART,” or “ Sing little bird.” Ballad, with Englishand Geman 

words, composed by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price 0c. 

ee new song ‘‘The Weary Heart,” as sung by Miss Clara Doria at the concert 
of the Haydn Musical Society, is a beautiful composition, and was the Gem of the 
evening inthe appreciation of the audience.—Baltimore Sun.] 

“KISS ME DARLING SWEET GOOD NIGHT,” Song by Henry Tucker. Price 
35c. The latest ballad of this popular composer. 

“BHAUTIEUL DREAMS LINGER NEAR MB.” Ballad composed by Henry 
Tucker. Price 35c. 

“UNDER THE STARLIGHT.” Serenade for Soprano or Tenor, with English aud 
Italian words, composed by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price 50c. 

“MARGARET.” Ballad by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price 50c. 

{In this degenerate age of music, when so much trash is published, it is refreshing 
to find a song like the above, full of pure melody, with a thorough and musicianly 
treatment. e heartily commend it to all singers.—Eapress.] ; 
“WHEN THE ROSES WERE IN BLOSSOM.” Ballad composed by H. P. Danks. 

(This is one of the best and most enjoyable Songs ever written by this Ballad 
writer, and needs only to be heard to insure its great success.—Eapress.} 
“WAITING AT THH BROOKSIDE.” Ballad with English and Italian words. 

Music by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price 60ce. 

[This beautiful new song has been sung by various artists With unbounded suc- 

cess, and needs only to be heard to insure its popularity.] 
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“UNE PENSEE DU SOIR.” (An evening thought.) Nocturne, composed by A. 
W.Hawthorn. Price 50c. 
[A charming little poem, not difficult, yet brilliant and full of melody.—World.] 


“DREAM SONG.” Reverie, by Francis H. Brown. Price 60c. 
[A beautiful Romance in that peculiarly fresh and piquant style which is so char- 
acteristic of Mr. Brown, and already very popular.] 


“ZAMPA.” Fentasie, arranged by Lindsay Sloper. Price $1.00. 

{One of the most brilliant and effective fantasies we have seen on this populai 
opera.—Courier.] 
“NYM CRINKLE GALOP.” By Paul Steinhagen. Price 50c. 
“FOURTH EDITION EXPRESS.” Galop by Alex. Silberberg. Price 60c. 

ag of the most brilliant and dashing Galops published this season, easy and well 
adapted for dancing.] 


“A TRUE HEART.” Waltz, by Julius Bernstein. Price 60c. 
“ LEISURE HOURS AT lrAKE MAHOPAC.” Waltz, by Julius Bernstein. Price 60c 


[These two Waltzes are worthy of the pen of the celebrated Strauss, and are al- 
ready very popular.] 


Any of the above pieces sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Special attention given to all orders received from 
schools and seminaries. Samples of Music forwarded for 
examination. 


Edward Schuberth & Co.. 


IMPORTERS & PUBLISHERS 


23 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
Latestand Best Piano-Forte Manual, 


and the only one published 


WITH ART MECHANICAL EXERCISES. 
Now in Press. 


This book contains $ worth of the best music, and more informa- 
tion concerning the theory of piano-playing than any other method. 


Price, ‘*2 ay a _ Led $2.50. 
Sent to any address, postage pre-paid, upon receipt of the marked 


price, by ‘ 
A. J. GOODRICH, 
“Art Journal” Office, 746 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
NHW YORK 


Conservatory of Music, 


(Formerly of 820 Broadway and 82 Fifth Ave.) 
Now located at 
5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 
(Next door to DELMONICO’S), 


NO. 


Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with it all 
that is progressive in present musical instruction in this 
country. 


It is the only chartered music-school in the State, having 
no branch in this city, and being entirely distinct from 
other institutions, which imitate its name without even 
attempting to imitate its merits. 


Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony 
Composition and Modern Languages is here taught (privately 
and in classes), by the most eminent instructors in the land, 
at a price within the reach of all. 


Subscription Books open daily from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M, 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104, & 106 COURT STREET, 


NHAR STATE. 


DR. SranporD & Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Stodart’ Piano-Forte 


17 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW WORK: 


Nt 
SS 1834, are all strictly first class, of the full 74 oc- 
taves scale, agraffe throughout, of great power and sweet- 
ness of tone, and will outlast any other Piano made. 

In 1872 and 1873 we have taken in exchange “ Stodart” 
Pianos from 15 to 36 years old, which were in perfect order and 
condition, 

Our prices are lower than any other first rate manufacturers ; 
and yet we make no “ cheap” work. 

If we were to receive an order for a square Piano to cost Five 
Thousand Dollars we could not furnish a better instrument musi- 
cally, than our plainest now made, but would have to expend the 
surplus on the ornamentation of the outside case. 

All our Pianos have rosewood cases, carved legs, lyre and 
desk. 

Our prices for Squares range from $500 to $750. 

We manufacture a magnificent full Concert Grand Piano, 74 
octaves, price $1,200. 

CALL AND TRY THESE INSTRUMENTS, 


“ye ESE Pianos, the mauufacture of which was commenced in 
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THE YOUNG LADIES’ 


GODLRGLATE INSTITUTE & RAIDERGAR TER: 


Is now Open for the Reception of Pupils, 


It offers superior advantages to any other existing school or 


college. 
The best talent has been engaged to impart, by a novel, easy, 


‘and interesting method, all branches of study that young 


ladies may desire to acquire. 

The Institute is beautifully situated in one of our best 
metropolitan neighborhoods, and is elegantly and appropriately 
fitted up for the high station it intends to occupy. Apply to 


DR. CARLOS, 
AT THE INSTITUTE, 
672 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


From the Conservatory of Music at Milan, Operatic Conduc- 
tor, Organist and Composer of Music, will give instruction in 
Truk ITaLtan Srnaina, and also in the FrntsHina SCHOOL OF 
THE Piano, at the residence of Pupils, and at 


Carrozzi’s Musical Institute, 


No. 201 LIVINGSTON ST., 
Cor. HOYT ST., Brooklyn. 


Address by letter, G. N. CARROZZI, or apply to WiLL1AM 
Hai & Son, 751 Broadway, New York. 


SEASON 1873-1874. 


AU M-HR LT © aa 


Conservatory of Music, 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 863 Broadway, 


(BETWEEN 17TH AND 18TH STREETS.) 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 33 Union Square, 


(DECKER BROTHERS’ BUILDING. ) 
HENRY SCHROEDER, Director. 


Why the American Conservatory of Music is to be preferred by those 
who desire a thorough Musical Education : 


1. The Director, Professor Henry SCHROEDER, is himself a practical 
musician and experienced teacher of music. He has established the 
first Musical Institute in this city, and by his untiring energy and con- 
scientiousness has placed his Conservatory at the head of all music 
schools in this country. 

2. Only the very best of Professors are engaged, whose ability and ex- 
perience enable them to teach with success and command the confi- 
dence of their pupils. 

3. The mode of instruction is such as to secure to every pupil the ne- 
cessary attention of the teacher, and by the adoption of a progressive 
system of exercises, etc., a most satisfactory result is in due time ob- 
tained. 

4, The reasonable terms. 

5. Pupils will have an opportunity of performing in sotrées given 
every month, at the hall of the Conservatory of Music, which will 
give them confidence, improve their taste by hearing others, and also 
create a spirit of emulation, 

6. The high reputation of the American Conservatory of Musie conveys 
to its pupils (who receive a diploma, in case they should adopt music 
as a profession) a certain preference and acknowledgment, which will 
be very valuable to them in securing positions. 


THIS INSTITUTE IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
No. 863 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
{ 
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MME. PAULINE LUCCA. 


Pauline Lucca was born in Vienna, on 
the 26th of April, 1845, on the day com- 
memorating the unveiling of the Beethoven 
statue at Bonn. When only four years of 
age, she evidenced the possession of a most 
remarkable voice. Her musical education 
was begun at the celebrated Hecle de Chant. 


When thirteen years old she was placed 
under the tuition of Professor Joseph Ru- 


precht, and while with him she made rapid 
progress. After remaining in his care for 
three years, she went to Proffessor Uffmann 
to be instructed in declamation. The follow- 
"ing little anecdote, which is given in a Vienna 
journal, will be of interest to our readers:- 


Pauline Lucca, on her arrival at Vienna. 
in August 1872, immediately paid a visit to 
her old singing master, Ruprecht, who re- 
ceived her in a somewhat melancholy tone. 

*‘Where’—asked Lucca, impromptu—‘is 
Madame Ruprecht? 

Ruprecht, with a sigh significant enouch, 
called out to his wife, who was in another 
room, where she had long lain an invalid 
without any hope of recovery. _ 

*Now,’ said her husband, ‘you will get 
well again; Pauline is here.’ 

When Pauline was in her childhood, Mme. 
Ruprecht had given her lessops in pianoforte 
playing. The now renowned pupil hurried 
to the bedside of her much-loved instructress, 
who, already blind, recognizing her by her 
voice alone, raised her hand, and said: 

‘Who could forget that voice? I have 
blessed you, my child, You have come to 
me in my last hour, and I fanoy I see you as 
vf old.’ 

That same day Madame Kuprecht died. 


-Lucea’s first engagement was at Olmutz. 
Afterwards she proceeded to Prague, where 
she became the idol of the people, and the 
pet of Myerbeer. At Berlin new triumphs 
awaited her, and there it was that the Em- 
peror of all the Russias commanded her 
presence at the Capital. Her stay in St. 
Petersburg was one continued féte. She 
made her first appearance in England in 
1863, her second in 1865, and her third in 
1872 never failing to create a furore. It was 
about that time that she became the Baron- 
ess von Raden.’ Lucca’s voice is divine, and 
her presence charming/ ? Of her first season 
in America it is unnecessary to speak, as her 


MME. PAULINE LUCCA. 


in Faust; ‘Mignon’ in Mignon; ‘Selika’ 
in L’Affricaine ; ‘ Azucena’ in Il Trovatore ; 
‘Avata’ in Der Freischute; ‘Zerlina’ in 
Fra Diavolo ; ‘Amina’ in La Somnambula ; 
‘Cherubino’ in Le Nozi di Figaro; 
‘Zerlina’? in Don Giovanni; ‘Paulina’ in 
Il Poliuto, and ‘ Valentine’ in Les Huguenots. 


art triumphs of last season are still fresh in 
the memory of our feaders; and she is 
now winning fresh laurels throughout the | 
country, with her voice more beautiful than 
ever before. Madame Lucca has won her 
greatest triumphs in the following roles : 
‘Leonora’in La Favorita; ‘Marguerite’ 
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WHERE GOLDONI OBTAINED CHAR- 
ACTERS FOR HIS DRAMAS. 


There is nothing more beautiful than the 
Piazza St. Marco. It is liko reading a mar- 
velous history to walk up and down it. Its 
deathless interest arises from its combina- 
tion of the past with the present, linked 
together by the living human element which 
circulates for ever under every vicissitude 
of government beneath its arcades and 
arches. In Pisa, the dome, the baptistery, 
and the sepulchre stand apart in their 
grass-grown desolation, and the whole city 
seems a mournful monument of a dead faith 
and buried civilization; here the mortal 
consecrates and immortalizes the spiritual; 
here the living mingle the humors, the sor- 
rows, and the joys of this life with the 
church, the palace, and the clock-tower; 
and Faith, and Law, and Time, are old, yet 
ever young, linked to Eternity, age after 
age, by the deathless life of humanity. En- 
ter that piazza at any time, and you will be 
interested, from the earliest dawn to the 
late night, But perhaps the happiest mo- 
ment is when the whole spot is basking in 
the glory of the shadowless noon, when the 
Eyzantine mosaics of the church are shining 
like jewels, and its pinnacles and spires lift 
up their white beauty to the blue heaven, 
and the ground is one golden sheet of sun- 
light, and the pigeons cluster together like 
an iris-hued fleece over the dome, or swoop 
in purple masses on the pavement, raising 
their heads and gem encircled throats to 
listen, as the bronze Moors on the clock- 
tower strike the hour. 

JAt all hours notice the motely groups 
around you, with all their oddities and pe- 
culiarities exhibited in the frank, impulsive 
manner common to all Italians. Observing 
them, we can well understand how Goldoni, 
the great Venetian dramatist of the six- 
teenth century, used to find subjects for his 
plays here. In fact, he tells us that being 
very much hurried to write a play which he 
had promised for the end of the Carnival, 
and finding that the penultimate Sunday 


had arrived and it was not written, he be- 
took himself to the piazza, in the hope that 
some passing ‘maschera’ or ‘ciarlatano’ 
would suggest a subject to him. ‘I found 
myself,’ he says, ‘at last standing under the 
clock-tower, and there in five minutes a 
man passed who exactly fulfilled the object 
I required. An old Armenian, with a long 
beard and clothed most dirtily and shabbily, 
who sold dates and dried fruits, which he 
called ‘‘abagigi.’”? He was so inveterately 
assiduous in his trade that he obtained the 
nickname of Abagigi, and his appearance 
was so ridiculous that it became customary 
in Venice, among the ‘ gamins,’ to tease any 
pretty girl by proposing Abagigi to her as a 
husband. As soon as I was him I was quite 
contented, and went home and wrote a 
play, which, under the name of ‘‘Le Pette- 
golezze” (Scandal), had a great success.’ 

It was one of my perpetual marvels that 
in all these respects Venice was so little 
changed. The piazza still overflowed with 
subjects which would have been the fortune 
of a playwright. Comedy and drama are so 
interfused with daily life here, that a writer 
of comedies has only to transport the groups 
he sees before him to the theatre, or the 
spectator at the theatre can find again in his 
next evening’s stroll, the types similar to 
those which convulsed him with laughter 


or touched him to tears the evening before. 
The very countenances are unaltered, both 
in their beauty and in their grotesqueness. 
These noble gentlemen who look down 
upon us from the pictures of Tintoretto and 
Titian and Bassano have bequeathed their 
lordly features to their descendants, and 
the grotesque beings described by Goldoni 
exist still in his native city. Physically 
and morally, no people are less changed. 
In the very hotel at which we stayed I could 
recognize familiar types. 


The master of the hotel was one He 
was a short, thick-throated man of fair 
complexion and good features. He would 
have been good-looking, but for his low 
stature. He moved with a kind of ag- 
gressive strut which I have often noticed in 
very short men; and gesticulated, talked, and 
dressed with a good deal of foppish pre- 
tension. Gaudy waistcoats and _ bright 
chains gave undue preponderance to his 
swelling chest, and the tight way in which 
he fastened his cravat made his speech 
stertorous and his face apoplectic. He had 
an ambition to be a linguist, and would 
gasp out feeble sentences in maimed French 
and choking English, and roll his eyes 
after the effort as if he would fall down in a 
fit. He might have taken his place in any 
of Goldoni’s plays as the typical Venetian 
innkeeper. His daughter was a tall, fair, 
stout girl, very young, but so developed in 
person that she looked much older than she 
was. She was well educated, according to 
Italian ideas, and very pretty and gentle- 
looking. She spoke French with the 
‘orasseyant’? Venetian accent, and had a 
soft, pleading, lady-like manner which 
would have gained her admittance into any 
society; but beneath all the languor of her 
step and voice I detected the true Venetian 
thirst for pleasure, for change, for excite- 
ment, ‘Oh, mon Dieu!’ she said to me one 
day, ‘how tiresome to always see that 
water.’ I could not help smiling at the 
eternal tautology of human nature. Was 
there not a certain Marquis of Queensbury 
who was equally bored by the constant flow 
of the Thames? 


I asked her one day if she had ever left 
Venice. She answered, with a spark of 
fire in her brown eyes, ‘I was once at Milan,’ 
as if Milan, with its noisy streets and glar- 
ing shops, was a paradise after Venice! I 
am afraid that in the simplest and most in- 
nocent woman there is always a very subtle 
germ of Bohemianism. 

By-the-by, Bianca Capello must have 
looked in her youth like this brown-eyed, 
auburn-haired girl. If so, it is easy to un- 
derstand how so fair and plump a creature 
must have ravished the Duke of Tuscany. 
There seems certainly a resemblance, too, in 
the idiosyncrasy. <A little tired of the 
Canal Grande, on which our pretty case- 
ments look, a little of that love of adven- 
ture and excitement which from the days 
of Desdemona and Bianca to those of Lady 
Glencora give such a piquancy to a charm- 
ing woman—a sympathetic, impressionable, 
impulsive nature—et voila we leave our 
homes and follow the Moor to Cyprus, or 
our plebeian lover to Florence. But the 
mother of this girl was no Emilia. She 
was a plain, plaintive-looking woman, thin 
and sallow and hollow-eyed. At a glance 
one could see her life had been a failure. 
She had been a puppet in the hands of her 
husband. No independence of action or 
necessity for occupation had braced her 
character or exercised her faculties. * Bigo- 
try and excesses in bon-bons had prema- 
turely aged her. Sometimes, however, in 
crossing the court of the hotel, I used to 
hear her playing on the piano with great 
tast& and some power, and thus [ guessed 
how much sensibility and force had been 
immured between the walls of this house 
and the slow, calm waters which bounded it. 


ANECDOTES OF HAYDN. 


Haydn used to relate several whimsical 
anecdotes of his stayin London. A cap- 
tain of the navy came to him one morning, 
and asked him to compose a march for 
some troops he had on board, offering him 
thirty guineas for his trouble, but requiring 
it to be done immediately, as the vessel was 
to sail next day for Calcutta, 

As soon as the captain was gone, Haydn 
sat down to the pianoforte, and the march 
was ready ina few minutes. Feeling some 
scruples at gaining his money so very easy, 
Haydn wrote two other marches, intending 
first to give the captain his choice, and 
then to make him a present of all the three, 
as a return for his liberality. Next morn- 
ing the captain returned, and asked for his 
march. 

‘Here it is,’ said the composer. 

The captain asked to hear it on the 
pianoforte; and having done so, laid down 
the thirty guineas, pocketed the march, 
and walked away. Haydn tried to stop 
him, but in vain—the march was very 
good. ; 

‘But I have written two others,’ cried 
Haydn, ‘which are better—hear them and 
take your choice.’ 

‘I like the first very well, and that is 
enough, answered the captain, pursuing his 
way down stairs. 

Haydn followed, crying out, ‘But I make 
you a present of them,’ $ 

‘But I won’t have them!’ roared the 
seaman, with a nautical asservation, and 
bolted out at the street-door. Haydn, de- 
termined not to be out-done, hastened to 
the Exchange, and, discovering the name ~ 
of the ship and her commander, sent the 
marches on board with a polite note, which 
the captain, surmising’ its contents, sent 
back unopened. Haydn tore the marches 
into a thousand pieces, and never forgot 
this liberal English humorist as long as he 
lived. 

Haydn used also to relate with much sat- 
isfaction, a dispute which he had with a 
London music-seller, Going into his shop, 
one day, he asked if he had any good music 
newly published. ‘Certainly,’ said the 
music-seller ; ‘I have got some sublime 
music of Haydn’s.’ ‘Oh,’ answered Haydn, 
‘Pll have nothing to do with that.’ ‘How, 
sir, nothing to do with Haydn’s music! 
and pray what fault have you to find with 
it? ‘Oh, plenty; but it is useless talking 
about it, since it does not suit. Show me 
something else,’ 

The music-seller, who was a warm Haydn« 
ist, replied with indignation, ‘I have got ° 
music, it is true, but not for such judges as 
you;’ and turned his back upon the stranger. 


As Haydn was leaving the shop, pleased and 
tickled with the adventure, a friend came 
in and saluted him by name. The shop- 
keeper turned round at the name, and said 
to the gentleman who had just come in, 
‘Haydn! ay—here’s a pretty fellow for 
you, who says he does not like that great 
man’s music.” The gentleman laughed 
heartily; an explanation took place, and 
the enthusiastic music-seller was introduced 
to the man who dared to find fault with 
Haydn’s music, 
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THE CAST OF BEETHOVEN. 9) 


Danhauser, the painter, was an ardent 
admirer of Beethoven, whom he had met 
at many musical gatherings in Vienna. It 
is undoubtedly true that Beethoven was 
rather brusque, and carefully avoided form- 
ing any new acquaintanceship whatever, 
but Danhauser’s frank and affable manners 
produced a very favorable impression on 
him. After the two had met accidentally 
several times, Danhauser thought he should 
like to take a cast of Beethoven’s face, so 
as to preserve for posterity a faithful por- 
trait of the great man. He mentioned his 
wish on the first opportunity. 

»But the great composer, under various 
pretexts, endeavored to avoid compliance, 
confessing that he had not the slightest 
wish to see his features reproduced, and 
that he was too impatient to endure being 
poséd. Danhauser, however, was not so 
easily beaten. He never ceased vaunting 
the merit of a model taken from nature, 
adding that Beethoven owed it to posterity 
to hand down to them his features, Dan- 
hauser pleaded his cause so warmly that at 
length Beethoven yielded, and a day was 
named for him to go to the painter’s house. 
At that time, besides painting in oil, Dan- 
hauser devoted a great deal of his time to 
modeling, and inventing patterns, for a 
manufactory of furniture and wood-carv- 
ings, left him by his father. 

. Joseph Danhauser, a pupil of Peter Craft, 
wes born at Vienna in 1805. His genre 
pictures are very valuable. Among the 
best known are ‘The Oculist,’ ‘The Open- 
ing of the Will,’ and the ‘Convent Supper.’ 
Many of his historical pictures, also, are 
worthy of notice, especially the picture 
which adorns the high altar of the Cathe- 
Gral, Eylau, aid which represents Saint 
Stephen and Abraham repudiating Agar. 
Danhauser died in the flower of his age in 
1845, in his father’s house, Vienna. His 
name has been given to the street he in- 
habited. 

At last the day so impatiently expected 
arrived; the day on which Beethoven had 
promised to go to Danhauser’s. The great 
composer kept his word, and was most 
warmly welcomed. After a short conver- 
sation Danhauser prepared for work. Beet- 
hoven, after taking off his cloak and cravat, 
was requested to sit down. 

‘You will not hurt my head, I suppose,’ 
observed the composer, somewhat dismayed 
at the preparations he beheld going on. ~\ 

yDanhauser tranquillized him, promising 
to be quick, so as to abbreviate as much as 
possible anything there might be disagree- 
able in the process. To Beethoven’s great 
astonishment the painter began by pasting 
thin strips of paper on his eyebrows, and by 
smearing with an oleaginous liquid all parts 
of his face where there was any hair. He 
then asked the composer to put a small 
tube in his ‘mouth, and to shut his eyes. 
The reader must know that, to take the 
cast of a face, the latter is covered with 
tepid plaster in a liquid state.” The plaster 
soon gets cold, and forms a solid mass, 
whieh, when removed, contains the exact 


linaments of the countenance. The opera- 
tion is exceedingly disagreeable for those 
subjected to it, because the face is, so to 
speak, walled in, and the patient can 
breathe only through a small pip> or tube. 
Besides this, the plaster, when drying, pro- 
duces a very painful sensation, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that it is no easy matter to 
remove the cast, because every hair adher- 
ing to the plaster is productive of pain. 
Danhauser had purposely omitted explain- 
ing all this to the composer, for fear the 
latter should refuse to undergo the ordeal. 
Beethoven had, therefore, not the slightest 
suspicion of what was in store for him. 
After the first few passes of the brush em- 
ployed to lay on the plaster, he seemed 
alarmed, but, when the plaster, in drying, 
began swelling, and irritating his checks 
and forehead, he was both horrified and 
greatly enraged. He bounded to his feet, 
with his hair on end, and, while endeavor- 
ing to get rid of the plaster, exclaimed: 

‘You are an impostor, a scoundrel, a 
monster!’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Capellmeister—’ 
stammered Danhauser, confused and stupe- 
fied. But Beethoven, without allowing 
him to conclude his sentence, vociferated 
furiously: 

‘Blackguard—cannibal!’ 

‘Permit me to—’ said Danhauser. 

‘Keep off,’ roared Beethoven. Flinging 
his chair away, and catching up his cloak 
and hat, he rushed towards the door. Dan- 
hauser ran after to offer his excuses. But 
Beethoven, without deigning to hear a 
word, exclaimed: ‘Be off, you villain, 
knave, assassin. Take care never to come 
near me, for I will strangle you.’ 


Having uttered these words he went out, 
swearing and stamping his feet, with his 
face all plastered over with white, like that 
of the spectre in Don Juan. The door was 
slammed violently to, and the unfortunate 
painter, terrified and confused, could still 
hear at a distance the maledictions and im- 
precations which the composer was hurling 
at his head. After that Beethoven would 
not hold the slightest communication with 
Danhauser.. Every time he saw him, even 
at a distance, he flew into a passion, and 
avoided him as much as he could. 


It was not long, however, before Dan- 
hauser did take a cast of the great com- 
poser’s face after all, and that, too, without 
exciting any outburst of rage. Beethoven 
was dead! 


We may mention a tragi-comie incident 
which marked the occasion. Having re- 
ceived the consent of the Hofrath Breuning, 
and of Schindler, the Chapelmaster, Beet- 
hoven’s friends, Danhauser, accompanied by 
his colleague, the painter Ranft, proceeded 
to the house of mourning. After finishing 
a pencil portrait of the illustrious dead, 
Danhauser was about to take the much- 
coveted cast, when he was stopped by an 
unexpected obstacle. Beethoven had not 
been shaved for several days during his last 
illness, and it was absolutely necessary that 
the beard should come off. Danhauser sent 
for a barber, but the latter asked a ducat 


for what he was to do, and, small though 
the sum was, the two artists did not pos- 
sess so much. They were consequently 
obliged to send away the barber and man- 
age without him. QRanft found a razor 
which he had ground. Danhauser lathered 
the face; Ranft shaved it, and then at last 
Danhauser took the cast. It was from this 
that the sculptor Dietrich modeled his bust 
of Beethoven, the only one faithfully repro- 
ducing the features of the immortal com- 
poser, Avausto WILEE. 
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PAGANINDS VIOLINS. 


—y 


By the time he had reached seventeen, 
Paganini was a confirmed gambler. He had 
little left but his Stradivarius violin, and 
this he was on the point of selling to a cer- 
tain Prince, who had offered him £80, a 
large sum at the beginning of this century, 
even fora Stradiuarius. Times have changed, 
and in these latter days nothing is thought 
of giving £300 for a genuine instrument of 
the first class. But the reckless youth was 
determined to make a last stand for his vio- 
lin. ‘Jewels, watches, rings, brooches,’ to 
use his own words, ‘I had disposed of them 
all—my thirty francs were reduced to three. 
With this small remains of my capital, I 
played, and won 160 francs! This amount 
saved my violin, and restored my affairs. 
from that time,’ he adds, ‘I abjured gaming, 
to which I had sacrificed a part of my youth, 
convinced that a gamester is an object of 
contempt to all well-regulated minds.’ The 
violin he narrowly missed losing was given 
him by Pasini, the painter, who on one 
occasion brought him a concerto of extraor= 
dinary difficulty to read at sight, and placing a 
fine Stradiuarius in his hands, said: ‘This in- 
strument shall be yours if you can play that 
concerto at first sight, in a masterly manner.’ 
‘If that is the case,’ replied Paganini, ‘you 
may bid adieu to it;’ and playing it off at 
once, he retained the violin. Easy come— 
easy go. Some years later, at Leghorn, 
being again in great straits, he was obliged 
to part, fora time at least, with the same 
Stradiuarius; but this disaster was only the 
means of procuring him the favorite Guar- 
nerius, upon which he ever afterwards play- 
ed. In his need, Mons. Livron, a distin. 
guished amateur, lent him this splendid 
instrument, and was so enraptured by his 
playing that he exclaimed: ‘Never will I 
profane the strings that your fingers have 
touched. It is to you my violin belongs.’ 
This violin is stlil shown at Genoa undera 
glass case. 


ROSsINI ON GERM N Music.—The conver 
sation turning upon German music, I asked 
Rossini, ‘ Which was his favorite amongst the 
great masters?” Of Beethoven he said: ‘I 
take it twice in the week, Haydn four times, 
and Mozart every day. You will tell me that 
Beethoven is a Colossus that often gives you 
blows in the ribs, while Mozart is always 
adorable. It is that he has had the chance of 
going very young to Italy at a time when 
they still sang well.’ Of Weber he says, 
‘He has talent for selling by retail.’— The 
Life of Moscheles. 
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A VISIT TO GOUNOD. 


When, during my recent sojourn in Lon- 
don, I asked a musical acquaintance how I 
could best secure an introduction to Gounod, 
the French composer, who seems to have 
permanently installed himself at his English 
residence on Leicester Square, he laughed 
heartily, and said: 

‘Who is bold enough to beard the operat- 
ic lion in his den just now? You must bear 
in mind that Gounod has been in the worst 
possible humor ever since that unfortunate 
controversy with Novello, the publisher. 
Since that affair, he -has been so fretful that 
not a few of Lis most intimate acquaintances 
have given up all intercourse with him.’ 

‘But what if the business I have with him 
should be calculated to put him in good- 
humor?’ I asked. 

‘That must be singularly profitable busi- 
ness for him,’ replied my friend. ‘Don’t 
forget that, if M. Gounod is one of the most 
popular and successful of operatic compos- 
ers, he is, at the same time, probably the 
proudest of them all, and upon his works he 
sets a money value such as is never reached 
even by the largest tantiémes.’ 

Other friends who knew Gounod talked to 
me in a similar strain. ‘The worst possible 
time this,’ they said, ‘for a stranger to gain 
uccess to the composer of ‘‘ Faust.”’’ 

Still, I was not discouraged, and I re- 


solved to try my luck without the interces- 


sion of others. 

Half an hour afterward, I rang the bell at 
No. 24 Leicester Square. It.is an elegant 
mansion, which Gourod, who, during the 
war of 1870-71, took a strange liking for 
London, had leased for a term of years. 

YA middle-aged gentleman, in a dressing- 
a . 

gown, opened the door. His face was not 

particularly intellectual. He wore spectacles, 

and his blonde hair and side-whiskers gave 

him the appearance of a German. 

‘Is M. Gounod at home?’ I asked. 

‘Y-e-s,’ he replied, hesitatingly. 
do you want of him?’ 

‘I shonld like to see him,’ I replied, 
handing him my card. ‘Please take this to 
M. Gounod. I have business with him.’ 

To my surprise, the man looked at the 
card and then at me, but did not move. 

I could not repress a movement of impa- 
tience. 

Then he laughed, and said: 

‘Tam M. Gounod; pray follow me.’ 

No one could surely be more astonished 
than I was upon hearing this. This blonde- 
haired man, with the heavy face, the com- 
poser of the ethereal melodies of immortal 
‘Faust!’ 

I had not yet recovered from my aston- 
ishment when I was ushered into a large 
room, most elegantly furnished, but in as 
picturesque disorder as old Monkbarn’s 
study in Walter Scott’s <Antiquary—the 
splendidly-carpeted floor littered with books, 
papers, journals; on the walls, book-shelves; 
a splendid piano, violins, and other musical 
instruments; close to the window, in the left 
corner of the room, a curiously-constructed 
writing-table, entirely covered by an im- 
mense, open music book; under the table, a 
small, green, tin tub filled with water—such 
is the app: arance of the room in which Gou- 
nod writes his compositions. 

My business with bim was soon dispatched, 
and I had correctly guessed its effects upon 
the composer’s humor. He became even gay 
and chatty. I had just returned from Dron- 
theim, where I had attended the coronation 
of King Oscar, and M. Gounod questioned 
me eagerly about the coronation music at the 
cathedral, and its effects. 

* Alfscen,’ he said to me, ‘has undoubt- 
edly compose good things for the occasion, 
I knew him fifteen years ago in Paris, when 
he was studying at the Conservatory. He 
dedicated a small oratorio to me then, and 
wrote only the other day to me,’ 


‘What 


I replied, playfully: 

‘I hope, M. Gounod, that the homage of 
your admirers has indemnified you for your 
recent vexations.’ 

‘Ah, talk of admirers!’ he exclaimed, 
almost scornfully; ‘do you believe that all 
of them here in London have deserted me. 
They told me I was wrong, I was hasty, I 
was ill-tempered, when I knew I was right. 
Do you wonder that I wax wroth at being 
taken advantage of by my Engiish publishers 
when I have remained comparatively polite 
while, as everybody knows, I have enriched 
so many of them? Look here,’ he said, 
growing more animated, ‘this is an only 
partially complete list of the representations 
of my operas in the various large cities of 
the world. Had I been paid my tantiémes 
honestly, I would undoubtedly be very rich, 
and now I am in very indifferent circum- 
stances. My whole fortune consits of a 
small house in Paris, and a little farm in 
Auvergne. I believe I am the poorest. oper- 
atic composer in Europe. Rossini and 
Meyerbeer left large fortunes.. Auber died 
very rich. Wagner has all the money he 
wants, while I cannot even buy-this house in 
which I live, and which I like!’ 

M. Gounod had uttered this in French, 
and with all the rapidity of an excited Pa- 
risian. () 

I said that his new opera, Francesca di 
Rimini, was eagerly awaited by the public, 
and that he could undoubtedly make very 
advantageous arrangements both with pub- 
lishers and managers. 

‘Perhaps,’ he replied, ‘and perhaps not. 
In Paris my profits are cut down by the 
senseless poor-tax upon operatic perform- 
ances, I count upon very little from Berlin, 
upon a great deal from St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, and upon most of all from London.’ 

He continued speaking about his pecuni- 
ary prospects. When he paused, I asked 
him when his new opera would be ready. 

‘It is almost ready now.’ : 

So saying he conducted me to the large, 
open music-book on the writing-desk. It 
was the manuscript score of Mrancesca. The 
notes were written in a most beautiful hand. 
Turning over a few leaves, Gounod showed 

ne that the third and last act was nearly 
finished. I noticed that there were hardly 
any corrections in the manuscript. When I 
mentioned this to the maestro, he told me 
that he hardly ever made any alterations in 
compositions, and he said, among other 
things, that the waltz in Maust was printed 
from the original ‘copy’ without a 
change. 

He noticed my looking at the water-tub 
under the desk. 

‘That is a thing without which I could 
hardly work,’ he said. ‘When I have writ- 
ten for an hour, my head grows very hot, 
and, strange to say, I have to put my feet in 
very cold water in order to obtain relief.’ 

I observed that that was a very dangerous 
remedy. 

‘I know it,’ he said, ‘but I cannot exist 
without working from twelve to fourteen 
hours a day; and for that I need that tub. 
Besides, it has not hurt me thus far very 
much.’ 

I looked at his ruddy face, and it surely 
did not indicate very feeble health. I ex- 
pressed the hope that he would be well 
enough for many years to find his working 
capacity unimpaired. = 

He thanked me with a smile, and I took 
my leave. I have never bearded a more 
amiable lion in his den.—Fvrom the Milan 
Pungolo. 


Milan.—Signoraall Getti has left the Tea- 
tro dal Verme, and been sticceeded in ‘La 
Favorita’ by Signora Galassi, a young 
artist of great promise. A new ballet of 
‘Clarina,’ produced at the same theatre, has 
proved a miserable failure, 


WAGNER AND HIS NATIONAL STAGE- 
PLAY THEATRE. 


Richard Wagner's undertaking at Bay- 
reuth is for the moment in a position which 
may well be designated by the expression 
‘crisis.’ This is evident from communica- 
tions which Wagner himself has addressed 
to his friends. A few days ago he de- 
spatcbed a circular to the patrons of the 
enterprise, furnishing them with detailed 
information respecting the state of his 
favorite project. In the first place, he says 
that the proposed performances cannot take 
place before the summer of 1875. The 
necessity for this postponement lies princi- 
pally in vechnical difficulties, the import- 
ance of which has only now been properly 
appreciated E@Among them, however, must 
not be included any anxiety as to the possi- 
bility of securing and collecting the neces- 
sary musical and dramatic artists, for, in 
this respect, he has been highly fortunate, 
the most eminent artists having joyfully 
placed themselves at his disposal. 

But the case is different with the scenic 
preparations. From the fact that the build- 


ing itself could not be completed in 1872, it © 


was impossible to commence working at the 
machinery this year early enough for all the 
scenic appliances to be completed for the 
necessary general stage rehearsals then; nay, 
the fact of the mere building being erected 
in 1873 was entirely due to his personal ex- 
ertions at the concerts in Berlin, Hamburgh, 
and Cologne, for there was a deficiency of 
that most iudispensable requisite, money. 
Wagner then confesses that he was wrong 
in assuming he could find in the public of 
Germany 1,000 lovers of art who would each 
furnish 100 thalers. . The well-to-do portion 
of the public, properly so speaking, failed 
to discover, either in their personal predi- 
lection for his (Wagner’s) artistic efforts and 
tendencies, or in the spirit of public opinion 
as directed by the press, any definite motive 
for participating in the scheme. In conse- 
quence of this, he finds himself, he says, 
face to face with the question: whether the 
tendency of the enterprise should not be 
changed, and the enterprise itself should be 
transterred to the sphere of such enterprises 
generally, for which, as in the case of new 


theatres in large cities, it is not difficult to” 


find capital, especially if they are calculated 
to prove profitable In other words, we are 
told that the Bayreuth Festival performances 
must eventuate in a limited liability specu- 
lation with a dividend. When he asserts 
that he does not yet propose adopting this 
plan, Wagner still suggests it as the sole 
result of his success up to the present. He 
especially accuses many Wagner-Associations 
of collecting money to secure places for their 
members, and even to defray their traveling 
expenses, while at the same time they have 
done nothing to curry cut his scheme itself. 

By the month of October at the latest, a 
large sum is requisite to avoid a stoppage 
of the necessary works; Wagner, therefore, 
asks the Associations, and their individual 
members, who act in the manner described, 
whether they think of forwarding him any- 
thing, and, if so, how much. At the same 
time, he informs us that the proposes call- 
ing a meeting of delegates from among his 
patrons on the 81st of October, at Bayreuth, 
to take into consideration the whole sub- 
ject.— Vossische Zeitung. 
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Schwerin. —Mlle. Virginie Gung'l, 4 
daughter of Josef Gung’l, made her first 
appearance on any stage at the Court Thea- 
tre here, about a fortnight since, selecting 
for the occasion the character of Agatha in 
‘Der Freischiitz. She was exceedingly 
successful, and at once permanently en- 


gaged. 
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CHRISTINE NILSSON AS ‘MIGNON.’ 
’ The production of Ambroise Thomas’ de- 
liciously imaginative opera, Mignon, at the 
Academy of Music, on October 18th, with 
Nilsson and Capoul, attracted a brilliant and 
overflowing audience—an audience such as 
we were accustomed to see at the early per- 
formances of Mignon two yerxrs ago—all the 
fashion and the wealth of the city were 
present, and every standing place was occu- 
pied. 

‘Mignon’ is Nilsson’s greatest character ; 
not because it affords scope for the display 
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coquetting with ‘Wilhelm,’ discovers the 
love of the young girl for her generous pro- 
tector, and tortures her with the refinement 
of cruelty until the moment when, by an 
effort of memory, she recognizes her father 
in the old harper and a fond lover in ‘ Wil- 
helm.’ Taking it as a whole, it is the most 
perfect single personation of an operatic 
character, vocally and dramatically, that we 
ever remember to have witnessed. 

To comment upon the thousand and one 
points of artistic detail with which Nilsson 
fills out the outline of her ideal character, 
would require several pages of our paper; 


and exquisitely tender her singing of the 
music of the third act, from the first dreamy 
notes at the window, through the passionate 
utterances to her lover, up to the simple 
child’s hymn, which she used to sing at her 
mother’s knee. From first to last it was 4 
tone poem of the rarest and most supreme 
beauty, and we esteem it almost a divine 
privilege to be able to appreciate its exquis- 
ite poetic ideality. It is a pleasure, perfect 
of itself; its emotions are not referable to 
art, for art in this case is concealed—they 
spring directly from that mugnetic inner 


| sense of sympathy, which flows out towards 


of all her artistic accomplishments, but be- | for there is scarcely a gesture, a movement, | a supcrior magnetism, which in absorbing 
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cause it reveals the depths of her poetic na- 
ture, and all the finer promptings of a re- 
fined and tender imagination. It is a char- 
acter of her own creation; many have essay- 
ed the same role, but no other has, to our 
belief, invested it with such dreamy beauty, 
or thrown into it such ideal purity and in- 
nocence, or such chaste and passionate 
warmth, as Christine Nilsson. 

@®With her it is a complete and rounded 
character from the moment she steps from 
the Gipsy’s cart, when her dawning woman- 
hood prompts her to refuse to exhibit her- 
self to the rabble crowd, through all her 
tribulations caused by ‘Felina,’ who, while 


NILSSON AS"THE? PAGE, IN ‘MIGNON.’ 


or a look, but is fraught with suggestion, so 
utterly is Nilsson merged in that sweet mys- 
tery, ‘ Mignon.’ 

In all she doeg she exhibits ineffable 
grace—a grace which is so naturally beauti- 
ful that it as far surpasses the statuesque as 
nature excels art. 

Nilsson’s singing in Mignon is certainly 
irreproachable; there is not a point, upon 
which criticism can offer an objection, How 
perfect her intoning-——how dreamily she tells 
her story=how quaintly and characteris- 
tically she sings her Swedish refrain in the 
second act, and how cxact, delicate and 


it, makes it a part of its own grand nature, 
and lifts it up to its own sublime level with- 
out the loss of personal indentity, so that 
for the moment the object and the worship- 
per, are on the same plane of intellectual 
sympathy. ¢ 

A thousands Mignons may come after 
Nilsson, but as in our belief that thereis but 
one true God through all eternity, there 1s 
but one true Mignon, Nilsson, through all 
time, 

We have left ourselves no room to do jus- 
tice to the other artists who assisted on the 
occasion, We have only space to say that 


| brilliant her execution—and how ineffably | Capoul, admirable as he was as Wilhelm, 
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two years ago, he is in every way superior 
now. Withathousand lovely women point- 
ing our pen we are compelled (willitgly) to 
bay that he is perfect. 

Mme. Torriani as Felina deserves a col- 
umn instead of a few lines, for she dressed, 
acted and sung the part most chamingly, as 
did Miss Carey the small part allotted ber. 
Nannetti also deserves warm praise and Sig- 
nor Muzio for the splendid ensemble of 
principals, chorus and orchestra, a much 
warmer culogium than can be uttered in a 
few words.—From Watson's Art Journal, 
October 16th. 
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_ LAMARTINE AND THE PAINTER. 


Let me tell you a characteristic story of 
poor Lamartine, Thirty years since, there 
was in Macon—you know St. Point, La- 
martine’s favorite home, is in the neighbor- 
hood of Macon, some twelve miles distant— 
a poor artist, who thought that if he could 
but go up to Paris, Ingres, Horace Vernet, 
Delaroche, and Delacroix would have a 
rival, mavbe more than a peer. He was in 
abject poverty, and could not leave Macon. 

One day Lamertine’s carriage stopped at 
at his door, and a servant came up, bring- 
ing anote from the great poet begging a 
visit. He sighed as he looked at his thread- 
bare clothes, but he got into the carriage, 
and in time was set down at St. Point. 


Lamartine met him at the door, with a 
smiling countenance and extended hand, 
and said: ‘I have heard of your talents; 
would you copy these portraits for me?’ He 
pointed to a portrait of Mme. de Lamartine 
and a portrait of himself. The artist accept- 
ed. He was for a month the spoilt guest of 
St. Point; at the end of four weeks he had 
produced two shocking daubs, which La- 
martine had burned as soon as the artist 
quitted him. The host said: ‘T have not 
yet done with you. Gifted artists enoble the 
humblest subjects. Decamps paints mon- 


keys. Troyon’s favorite subjects are cattle 
and asses. Jadin devotes his pencil to 
dogs. Would you paint my greyhounds! 


The artist gratefully accepted. He worked 
for another month. Lamartine had just 
been elected deputy, and was about to set 
out for Paris. He placed a pockét-book in 
the artist’s hand, and, quietly smiling, said: 

‘You may now go to Paris to continue 
your studies, if you choose. But, believe a 
friend, the paths which lead to excellence in 
art are difficult; to reach art’s summit is. 
almost a miracle. You would not rest sat- 
isfied unless you climbed that height, for 
your ambition is too lofty, your hopes are 
too high, to grovel in a secondary position. 
Be persuaded that happiness is, in our pro- 
vincial life, in one’s own family, in obscuri- 
ty. Would you believe me— 

The artist interrupted: 

‘Indeed I should, M. de Lamartine; your 
advice would be as law to me.’ 

‘Well, then, don’t go to Paris. Stay in 
Macon. Marry. Openashop. That pocket- 
book contains money enough to set you up. 
You would then paint for your own pleas- 
ure. Is not happiness better than glory? I 
assure you ’tis.’ 

)The artist followed Lamartine’s advice. 
He opened a house painter and glazier’s 
shop, and did well. He is now independent 
of fortune, and blesses Lamartine’s memory. 
He smiles as he says: ‘Ah! Mons. de Lamar- 
tine saw through me. He discovered that I 
should never be anything but a dauber.’ 
Does not this lead you to pardon all of 
Lamartine’s weaknesses? 


RUSSIAN OPERA—GLINKA, SEROFF, 
AND DARGOMIJSKI. 


Glinka, our Weber, is the founder and the 
chief of the Russian school. Bis opera, 
Life for the Czar, is a monumental work, 
especially from a national point of view, and 
his Rousslan and Loudmilla is no less so, mu- 
sically considered. His first opera proves 
very clearly how the nationality of different 
races may be rendered by music, and this 
question of nationality in musical art is so 
important that I propose, at some future pe- 
riod, devoting to it a special article. I shall, 
to day, content myself with saying that, 
despite the new tendencies of the composers 
who have succeeded him, the path pointed 
out by Glinka is the path which will have 
to be followed to ensure for Russian opera a 
prosperous and brilliant future. It is true 
that, in his great work, Glinka yielded to 
Italian influence; he could not avoid the 
forms of Italian opera. Well—let the inno- 
vators modify forms as they choose, but let 
them not seck in lyrical music impossible 
forms, if they would not destroy what has 
been done by a man in so many respects 
their superior. 

Alas! they will not listen to reason. 
There has lately arisen a somewhat numer- 
ous fanatical party, who are exerting them- 
selves to destroy the whole work of Glinka 
and Dargomijski. Yet the latter, shortly 
before his death, experienced the fatal influ- 
ence of this newly-born party; while seeking 
to attain truth in art, he strayed from it in 
his Stone Guest. Impelled by the example 
of Wagner, he dreamed of an ideal sort of 
musical drama, thongh his ideal was differ- 
ent from that dreamt of by the German re- 
reformer. Jtausalka was the fruit of this 
dream, and is a real revelation in the history 
of Russian music. Though the composer 
was unable to escape the influence of Glinka, 
and though, in his last act, he has absolute- 
ly fallen as low as the commonplace (which 
weakens the character of originality in his 
work), he succeeded in bringing out the 
dramatic element so strongly, that compos- 
ers would only have to follow the path traced 
by him ‘in his first three acts, to reach the 
ideal so ardently pursued by them all. But 
they wanted to go still further, and they 
have strayed from the right way, and conse- 
quently from truth. Zhe Slone Guest is in 
many respects a remarkable work, full of 
curious dctails, and interesting as a study; 


but never will it be to the taste of the great. 


mass of the public. It is not an opera; it is, 
with few exceptions, an eternal recitative. 
The dramatic situations are depicted in lively 
and true colors in the uncommon orchertra- 
tion of M. Remski-Korsakow. But, such 
being the case, what need have we of the 
stage? The Stone Guest is, more than aught 
else, a symphonic work, which would be un- 
derstood far better than it is, were we to 
content ourselves with simply reading 
Pouchkin’s fine poem to the orchestral ac- 
companiment, whichis quite up to the 
poem, e 
I shall be told, in reply, that the orches- 
tra cannot express everything, and that the 
human voice is indispensable for rendering 
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properly the different situations, Why then 


not profit largely by a resource so precious - 


for a dramatic composer? Why smother the 
inspiration—the melody? Provided the mel- 
ody corresponds to the text, and the com- 
poser does not derogate from truth, he will 
succeed in producing a musical drama with- 
out falling into sterile exaggerations.€ The 
Stone Guest was given last year for the first 
time, and analyzed by all our critics. Some 
raised it up ona pedestal, while others de- 
nied that it possessed any merit atall. I 
shall not, therefore, indulge in repeating 
what was said, especially as it is impossible 
to enter into details in a general summary. 
The score, I repeat, is very interesting as a 
study, and the careful edition of it publish- 
ed by M. Bessel, does great honor to him. 
M. Bessel is a young music-publisher, who 
has already rendered signal service by his 
numerous publications containing the works 
of our Russian composers, He has set an 
excellent example, which will, I hope, 
find imitators. He is now about to publish 
the Pscovitanka, a new opera by M. Remski- 
Korsakow. 

Seroff pursued the same object as Dargo- 
mijski, but he took a very different path. 
His most remarkable work is Judith, which 
is distinguished for its dramatic action and 
masterly instrumentation. At the time he 
wrote it, he was swayed more especially by 
the influence of Wagner, but certain combi- 
nations revealed in the choral and instru- 
mental masses bear evidsnce that, spite of 
himself, he followed Meyerbeer, to whom as 
a musical critic, he was adverse. Rogneda 
followed Judith. In it the composer made 
large concessions to the masses. Notwith- 
standing incontestable beauties of detail 
(particularly in the third act), Seroff has 
been unable to avoid effects unworthy of 
himself and of his own profession of faith, 
published as a preface to the libretto. The 
public were grateful, and Rogneda achieved 
a great success. ¢ 

At length, by dint of searching, our com- 
poser found, a short time before his death, a 
subject worthy of the aim he had set up for 
himself, namely: to attain to the ideal of 
musical drama and produce a national work. 
The idea of Ostrowski’s drama: ‘ We must 
not live as we like, but as God commands,’ 
inspired Seroff. He changed—and he was 


wrong in doing so—the catastrophe, and en- 
titled his work Fatality - He had not time 
to complete it, the last act being scored 
(with great talent) by M. Solowieff a young 
composer and pupil of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory. The opera was brought out two 


years ago, immediately after Seroff’s death, 


and has been very successfully revived this 
season. The story is a reflex of popular 
manners, but it is open to the charge of 
realism, u fact which wounds our esthetic 
sentiment. This is an excess into which 
the composer, also, has fallen. Despite the 
incontestable beauties with which his work 
is filled, Seroff failed to attain his end in it. 

We are living at a time when research is 
the order of the day; we are incessantly 
yearning after progress; but to achieve it, a 
man of genius, another Glinka, is needed. 
We must have patience; we must wait. All 
the essays of innovators have merely en- 
hanced the merits of Life for the Czar, and 
especially of Rousslan. 

Maurice Rapparort. 


Pe 
Dc 2 = 


Mme, Parepa Rosa. 


In this hard, practical, work-a-day world, 
there seems scarcely time enough allowed to 
us to indulge in regreé.- The great and the 
good pass from among us, the facts are par- 
aded in triumphant type in the papers, half 
an hour’s wonder, a dozen comments, and 
the common-place exchange of news during 
the Gay, and the affair of death is dismissed 
from the mind, as though it were an occur- 
rence of the past century. 


This is the general rule. But there are 
some exceptions, where those who have 
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went home to the heart ; his name became 
a household word, every family seemed to 
own apart of him, and so, by his death, 
every household was bereaved. And yet for 
myriads of people Dickens still lives. And 
so with Parepa-Rosa. In her brief artistic 
career she, too, spoke to millions of people 
with a melodious utterance which captivat- 
ed every heart, She sang to the people the 
songs which they loved, and sang them, as 
only one with God-gifted voice could sing 
them. She was the Mrratm of English 
song in this country, and a glorious pro- 
phetess she was, for she sang the word of 


passed away, have, by a subtile sympathy, | Gol, with an inspiration hardly less than 
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touched the chords which vibrate in the 
people’s heart. These do not pass from the 
world and from the memory at once. They 
live long after their deaths; for the love 
they have sown broad-cast over the world, 
refuses to know them dead, even when the 
flowers are making their graves beautiful. 
Among these exceptions must be classed 
Charles Dickens and Madame Parepa-Rosa. 
The conjunction of these names, although 
it may seem absurd, at the the first glance, 
will, on consideration, be found perfectly 
justifiable. Dickens, through a long liter- 
ary life, spoke to millions, words which 


THE LATE] MME.*PAREPA-ROSA. 


| divine—as though her voice and her intel- 


ligence were given her, with an added spirit- 
ual power, to sing throughout the land— 
‘Glory to God in the Highest,’ and by the 
beauty of her invocation, to cause faith to 
spring up in barren places. 

When weé read the announcement of her 
death, so unlooked for—so startling—we 
felt heart-sick, and in the arrogance of 
strong vitality, which a sudden moment 
may rebuke, and render us powerless to de- 


fend, we questioned the necessity, and the 
justice of her death. In the flush of youth, 
surrounded by wealth, and loved and lov- 


! 


ing in her home, and witha whole continent 
expectant and eager to welcome her back 
to new triumphs, why should she die? Our 
finite knowledge affords no answer to this 
question; for death comes, and there is 
no appeal, and faith bids us say that it is 
well, though the heart-strings quiver with 
loving rebellion, at the decree, The shock 
we experienced at the death of Parepa-Rosa, 
was but one throb of a pulsation that vi- 
brated through the whole country. In this 
city we have seen many ladies, after the 
lapse of a week, who can only mention her 
name with tears in their eyes; and in our 
exchanges, from all parts of the States, we 


find columns of loving eulogy and warmly 
expressed regret. 

The truth is simply this: Parepa-Rosa 
was nearer to the people, than any singer 
who ever visited our country. She sang to 
them in their own language, and though 
her exceptionally exquisite voice was, in it- 
self, a language current to the whole world, 
to us here, it was the crowning charm 
which added beauty to the thought of the 
poets, and we the people, felt and under- 
stood both. Besides, she could contest 
successfully for the palm with foreign 
artists, In their own language and school, 
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while, at the same time, she was queen of 
her own domain, and the high priestess of 
the Oratorio. 

The artistic career of Purepa Rosa we 
shall not discuss in these remarks; that will 
be found in the sketch of her life which is 
appended. We shall simply review her 
position as an artist in this country. 

Madame Parepa Rosa’s reputation was 
made here, in America. Her exquisite voice, 
so wide in its range, so deliciously melodi- 
ous, so sympathetic in its quality, and so 
perfectly equalized in its register, should 
have made its mark anywhere. But the 
fact is patent, whatever may be the cause, 
whether or not she promised to interfere 
with some reigning favorite, which the 
magnates of the London press sustained, the 
fact is,she was no prophet in herowncouatry. 
She came here; she was appreciated for her 
real worth; appreciation begat confidence, 
and confidence developed her Jatent powers, 
and Parepa Rosa became a great artist in 
America. On her concert tours she was re- 
ceived everywhere with acclamation. She 
had no struggle but that struggle with her- 
self, which urged her on to grander efforts, 
which possibly she would never have attained 
but f.r the happy union with the musician, 
Carl Rosa. 

Carl Rosais aman of brains; an excel- 
lent, but not commanding violinist; he is a 
musician of fine intelligence and artistic in- 
stincts; he is besides a man of business, 
with, perhaps, the failing of most artists 
who rise to fame and wealth, an aptness to 
ignore those by whose power, fame and 
wealth were obtained—and he saw with 
rare foresight, the opportunity, 
from a necessity, to establish an English 
Opera, of which his wife should be the 
head The fact was accomplished, and in 
conjunction with others, the company was 
formed, and the success was something to 
be wondered at. Afterwards he, himself, 
org nized a company, and we can say, with 
perfect truthfulness, from that moment we 
cun date, the permanent life oi English 
Opera in this country. Everything he pro- 
duced was admirably done, and he estab- 
lished the fact, that English Opera with 
such artists as Parepa Rosi, and with such 
a careful and conscientious manager and 
conductor as he proved himself to be, could 
at least, Civide the sufftage: of the people, 
with the strongest foreisn company that 
could be brought in opposition. 

The fact established by Carl Rosa and his 
noble artist wife, we believe to be a nation- 


al gain; and the results of their successful 
enterprise will tend to our enfranchise- 
ment from foreign domination, and the de- 
velopment of native genius, which is spring- 
ing up around and about us, 

In the concert-room Parepa Rosa reigned 
supreme: her resources embraced every 
style of music, and in all she won the admi- 
ration of the must critical. In the oratorio 
she was without arival. She had not, per- 
haps, the grand animal force of Jenny Lind, 
but in the purity of the inspiration she was 
superior. 

In opera she did everything well, never 
falling below ahigh standard, and in cer- 
tain roles of aligh: and brilliant character, 
rising to a point of excellence which few 
can ever hope to attain, 


arising 


Above all, she was grandly conscientious ; 
she had no caprices of which the world was 
made cognizant, but performed her whole 
duty to the public, under #11 circumstances. 

We know but little of Madame Rosa per- 
sonally, so we can bear but hear-say testi- 
mony to her worth as a woman; but that 
testimony is all in her favor. She was 
heartily loved by those who kney her well; 
and those who knew her well, were the best 
calculated to judge her rightly. If, un- 
known to us, she was less than an angel— 
though women angels have not been plentiful 
since Eve’s uurighteous expulsion from 
Paradise—she was by God’s gift, the dis- 
p nser of more tnalloyed pleasure to the 
children of man, than any one woman en- 
dowed with the divine gift of song. 

God bless her for that divine gift; and 
though it cannot lift-up the sorrow from 
the hearts of those who love and mourn 
her, it must be some consolation to know, 
that she did her mission faithfully and con- 
scientiously, and that, amongst the many 
lights of art who have gone before to the 
‘hunting grounds of the blest,’ Parepa 
Rosa is the most universally, feelingly and 
lovingly mourned of all. 

_ We suggest to the thousands of admirers 

and the many professional friends of Madame 
Parepa Rosa, the propriety of inaugurating 
some movement for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating hername in our/midst. Her art ser- 
vices have been so intimately connected 
with the American people, that a bust ora 
statue of this distinguished artist, should 
be placed in Central Park. The means of 
raising the necessary funds could be ar- 
ranged at a meeting called for that purpose, 
We hope the movement will be speedily 
commenced, 

Euphrosyne Parepa was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in the year 1839. She was the 
daughter of the Baron Georgiardes de Boyes- 
ku, of Wallachia; her mother was the daugh- 
ter of the well-known Mr. Seguin, and was 
the sister-in law of Mrs. Seguin, of this city. 
Her nationality is a question which will admit 
of much argument, for there was such a curi- 
ous admixture of blood in her veins. Her 
father a Wallachian, her maternal grandfather 
was French, while his wife was Welch, and 
her mother, the great grandmother of Parepa, 
was Russian. On the father’s side, De Boyes- 
ku, her grandmother, was the daughter of a 
Turkish Grand Vizier. This conglomaretion of 
races, however, did not prevent Parepa being 
a thorough-bred English woman, not only in 
all her instincts, but in all her characteristics. 

The Baron, dying, left her mother a young 
widow without any visible means of support, 
for his family refused all assistance, on the 
ground of a misalliance. In order to support 
herself and child, the Baroness adopted the ly- 
ric stage, a position which her excelient musi- 
cal education enabled her to fill with honor. 

Euphrosyne developed a musical talent 
when she was little more than a baby, which 
grew stronger year by year, pointing unmis- 
takably to that profession of which she sub- 
sequently became so bright and shining an or- 
nament. Her young voice displayed qualities 
of extraordinary beauty, and of remarkable 
flexibility, which was afterwards educated to 
that point of refinement and culture, which 
made her, as an executant, one of the most 
faultless that the art has ever known. 

At the age of sixteen she made her debut 
in Malta, in the character of Amina, in ‘ Son- 
nambula,’ with such pronounced success, that 
it immediately procured her engagements in 
Italy, where she appeared successively in 
Rome, Naples, Genoa, Florence, ‘and subse- 
quently in Lisbon and Madrid. In 1857 she 
appeared in London,with the celebrated artists, 
Gardoni, Ronconi and Tagliafico, and created 
a marked sensation, but not so pronounced as 
to enable her to hold a dominant position on 
the Italian stage. Butit secured her the posi- 
tion of a first-class concert singer—a position 
of honor and emolument in England. She 
was constantly engaged during the fullowing 
nine years, at concerts and oratorio in London 
and in the provinces, with occasional operatic 
dashes, in English, Italian and German, Pare- 
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pa being possessed of a rare gift of languages, 
speaking and writing fluently five of the liv- 
ing languages. 

In 1863 she married Captain Carrol, of the 
East India Service, who left her a widow after 
sixteen months of married life. 

In 1866, Madame Parepa accepted the en- 
gagement offered her by Mr. Bateman for 
America, and in September 11th, of that year, 
she sang before an American audience for the 
first time, at Irving Hall, then under the man- 
agement of Mr. L. F. Harrison, under whose 
management subsequently, she sang for the 
first time in oratorio and in the Italian opera. 
The articles we wrote at that time in the 
New York Zribune.and in this paper, esta- 
blished her fame, at once, throughout the 
United States. We accorded her then all the 
attributes of high vocal excellence which she 
possessed, and placed her in a position which 
she nobly maintained to the hour of her 
death. 

She made several concert-tours, meeting 
everywhere with distinguished success, and 
crowing, with each performance, nearer and 
dearer to the heart of the American people. 
In 1867 she married Carl Roga, the violinist, 
who was one of the concert party which ac- 
companied her from England. 

Somewhere about 1870, an English opera 
company was formed in which she was the 
bright, particular star. It traversed the coun- 
try west, east and north, meeting everywhere 
with brilliant success—a success which was 
well deserved, for it was the most liberally or- 
ganized, and the most competent English ope- 
ra company that had ever been formed in this 
country. 

But in 1872 Carl and Parepa Rosa organized 
a company of their own, which in all its ma- 
terials, singers, orchestra chorus, costumes, 
and intelligent management and conduct, sur- 
passed all previous efforts in the line of Eng- 
lish opera. The success of this enterprise 
was phenomenal ; the receipts counted uj to 
a fabulous sum, the profits accruing from one 
campaign to Carl and Parepa-Rosa being set 
down at between $150,000 and $200,000. 

We had almost forgotten to mention Psre- 
pa’s brilliant operatic season, at Cairo, at the 
Khedive’s Opera House, where she reigned the 
undisputed Queen of Song. 

The Rosas wefe contemplating visiting 
America in the fall of this year, with a power 
ful operatic company,—an intention unhap 
pily fustrated by the lamented death of the 
great singer. 

In bidding a sad-hearted farewell to Parepa- 
Rosa, we only do her justice in saying that she 
made a grander mark inthe musical history of 
this country, ‘han any artist who has preceded 
her. In the concert room she had no superior ; 
in the oratorio no equal, for Jenny Lind vouch- 
safed but single instances of her wonderful 
Handelian singing ; and in opera, asa vocalist, 
she was as near perfection as it is possible. to 
be. Her voice was pure, true, melodious and 
sympathetic, beautiful throughout in every 
part; but, while, it was rich and ample in 
volume, it lacked in the dramatic quality. As 
an actress she was easy and graceful, but she 
seemed wanting in that depth of nature, from 
whence spring those emotional flashes which 
elecirify and subdue. Her charm was in the 
perfectness of art, and in the sensuous beauty 
of voice. Added to those qualifications, she 
was a worker; gifted with asplendid physique 
and an active temperament, labor seemed to 


-her a pleasure, and her art-conscientiousness 


was so dorminant, that it forbade her ever to 
disappoint an audience, So she traversed the 
country over,and over, awakening new inter- 
est in music, and educating the people by 
her pure, simple and unaffected exposition of 
an art, of which she was one of the highest 
ornaments, 

She accomplished her mission well and 
faithtully, and her passing away is regretted 
and mourned for, as an almost irreparable 
loss. But her memory will not pass away, 
for it is founded equally on admiration and 
affection, for the artist and the woman; and 
her name will be carried down to the next 


generation, as one of the sweet singers who. 


flooded the land with melody, and gladdened 
myriads of hearts, by the outpourings ot her 


harmonious soul, 
HENRY C. WATSON. 
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JOHN M. LORETZ, JR. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
Mulhouse, France; his forefathers were all 
men who had distinguished themselves as 
military officers, engineers, and energetic 
statesmen—a l solid, loyal patriots, whose 
works are still fresh in the memory of the 
nation. fis father, choosing a different ca- 
reer, studied music when very young, and by 
his energy and perseverance became a cele- 
brated organist, and played seventeen years 
in a cathedral in France. Although a 
Frenchman, he was a dangerous opponent to 
Napoleon IfI., and worked hard in the cause 
of the Repubiic. . This led to his leaving his 
native land, and bringing his three boys (all 


and write four languages when he was fifteen 
years old. A French nobleman, then visit- 
ing here, who had taken a great fancy to 
him, begged his father to let him go with 
him to Cuba, where he would furnish him 
with a good situation, and where he could 
make money to take him to Europe. His 
father, at last, consented, and he went with 
his friend to seek his fortune. In Cuba he 
met and played with the beloved and la- 
ménted Gottschalk. Being surrounded by 
so fine a class of people, and such a paradise 
in nature, he became inspired and wrote 


many compositions, but they lacked knowl- 
edge and experience. After staying a year 


in Cuba, he returned home with his careful- 
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small children) to this country where he 
could breathe the air of freedom. John M. 
Loretz, Jr., followed his father’s career. His 
brother Albert became a brave officer during 
the whole war; and his other brother, Ar- 
thur, is now one of our finest mechanical en- 
gineers, having planned and drawn the 
famous steam pump of the Brooklyn Water 
Works. At the age of 10, young Loretz al- 
ready played the violin so as to attract atten- 
tion, and already sang in concerts as a boy 
soloist. At12, he played the Services for his 
father at old St. Stevens R. C. Church, 28th 
Street, N. Y. At 14, he made his debut as 
a@ pianist in a concert in Brooklyn, and play- 
ed with success the Grand Concerto by Carl 
M. von Weber. About this time he took his 
first position as organist in the Universalist 
Church, corner of Clark Street and Monroe 
Place, and also published his first composi- 
tion. Being invited to go and hear one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, with full orchestra 
at the Brooklyn Philharmonic, his musical 
sense so impressed was that he determined 
some day to master the orchestra. . 

-€ There being but few facilities for study in 
this country, he set to work to get means 
and ways to go to Europe. In languages he 


| sistance of his father, who made many sacri- 
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ly earned savings; studied one year more at 
home, and then, at the age of 17, by the as- 


fices to aid him, he went back to France to 
endeavor to be admitted at the Conservatoire 
of Paris. There he became the pupil of 
Portéhaut, then maitre de chant at the opera 
comique, aud organist at the Notre Dame di- 
Lorette. When the examination took place 
at the Conservatoire, young Loretz was one 
of the forty-five applicants for seven vacan- 
cies, and was admitted the third, and was 
put in the highest piano class the second 
year, under Laurent & Marmontel. He 
studied ensemble, or rather, conducting, un- 
der Baillot. After some time, he almost oc- 
cupied his place at the opera comique and 
also at the church; for Portéhaut began to 
leave all the work to Loretz, which proved 
to him a very good school; still, being so 
young, they would not admit him to the 
composition class, and it was only through 
outside influence that he was at last admit- 
ted into Reber’s classe de composition, 
where he could study under the guidance of 
that fine old master. ( Still he was deprived 
of the privilege of competing for the prize 


ro We. | 
was proficient, being able to speak, read, 


had always fought and rebelled against the 
fogyism of the old school with its crusty and 
rusty rules. 

One day meeting Rossini in the corridor 
he asked his name, and where he was from. 
Rossini insisted on looking over his compo- 
sition lesson, and then after a careful scrutiny 
of his countenance, told him to write as he 
pleased, and go home as soon as he could 
and there work out his songs of freedom.’ 


Sound advice it was. 

After he had graduated with all honors, 
he travelled in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
France and England; played on old cathe- 
dral organs, and wound up by thundering 
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for he was only 19 years old; besides, he 


away on the grand old organ where lis 
father played many years ago, 
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IIe returned to America quite poor in 
health, and did no work for one year, but 
made his debut when 20 years old, at the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic, ag pianist, and 
made a brilliant success. 

Being desirous of writing for a military 
band, he accepted the position of Assistant 
Band Master in the U. 8. Navy, in which 
position entirely unassisted and much op- 
posed, he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of that department of music. Afterwards 
he accepted the position of Band Master, 
when after mastering the whole subject, he 
left the service, and devoted himself to 
church music and the organ. 

From this point commences his musical 
career, for he threw his whole heart into the 
situation, and became a voluminous writer 
of church music, chiefly for the Catholic 
service. He has adopted to a great extent 
the modern Italian style of church music, 
but has wedded it to a richer harmony and 
a broader and stronger melody. But his 
work was not confined to composition; he 
grew enthusiastic over his labor, and threw 


| his whole energy into the formation of a 


splendid choir, for the church of which he 
was organist, St. Peter’s R. C. Church of 
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Brooklyn. He accepted a large number of 


volunteers, educated them rudimentally by 
the black-boara, and in seven months fitted 
them to sing the masses. During the three 
years he was at St. Peter’s, the reputation of 
his amateur choir was unbounded. On one 
grand day, his choir consisted of 60 voices, 
250 children, an orchestra of 40 and the 
grand organ. His was the first successful 
volunteer choir, and boy choir, in the city 
of Brocklyn. 

About this time he weilded the baton at 
the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, during which 
time he gave successful representations of 
English Opera. 

}rom St. Peter’s Church, Loretz went to 
the Dutch Reformed Church in Clairmount 
Avenue, where he rebuilt the organ after 
his own plans, he being a practical man in 
that department having drawn the schedules 
for some of the finest organs in the country. 
Two years after he became the organist and 
director of St. Ann’s on the hights, where 
he organized so admirable a choir that it 
attracted visitors from far and near; in fact 
it was so attractive at one end of the church, 
that the other end rebelled, and having the 
power to annoy and embarrass the organist, 
used that power so well, that Mr. Loretz 
saw no other course but to resign, which he 
did, and has accepted no organists position 
since. 

Mr. Loretz is a great worker. He is only 
thirty-four years of age, but he has pro- 
duced a catalogue of original compositions, 
In 1872 he produced his tirst English opera. 
‘The Pearl of Bagdad,’ which contains 
much. beautiful music. Most of the num- 
bers are marked by a strong vein of origi- 
nality. He is a writer of contrasts, so that 
in this work it is hard to tell whether his 
sentiment or his humor is the most remark- 
able, as both phases are strikingly repre- 
sented. The ‘Pearl of Bagdad’ with a 
better plot, would have made a fortune for 
its composer in Paris. 

He has written over two hundred works, 
of which his ‘ Pear] of Bagdad’ —‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
a grand opera MS, in three acts—Sympho- 
nic Overtures—Songs without Words, for 
piano— Masses in G, in C, in B flat, in E flat 
—Episcopal Church Services in F, C, and 
E flat—Gems of St. Peter’s—twenty-four 
valzes for the Parlor-—Cathedral Chants— 
and Sonatas in A flat, F and C,—aie the 
most important and the best known. , 

His church music has become widely 
popular, and has remunerated him largely, 
being used, almost universally, in the choirs 
throughout the United States. 

)His waltzes have the true ring in them, 
with the flow and the vim of Strauss and 
Lanner. In his ‘Gems of St. Peter’s,’ there 
are numbers of great beauty, and his ‘Songs 
without words,’ of which he has written 
several books, contain some of the most 
charming and fanciful thoughts in our 
musical repertory. Loretz has unquestion- 
abie genius, and with his youth in his 
favor, and with the reputation of what he 
has already done, he has before him a use- 
ful and brilliant career; for his indomitable 
energy will make its way, and the time is 
not far distant, when native talent will 
command an avenue for its public develop- 
ment, 

What Mr. Loretz is, personally, our portrait 


shows. He is of medium height, of power- 
ful physique, fond of manly sports, a 


champion swimmer, having won prizes in 
friendly contests, and saved several lives 
from that treacherous element, the water en 
masse ; & Master swordsman, as was proven 
in two encounters where it was life for life, 
and he is yet threading the walks of life 
unharmed, And yet with all this overflow 
of strong physical life his organization is so 
sensitively nervous, that he shriaks from ex- 
hibiting his executive skill where he comes 
in personal contact with the public. In the 
organ loft, however, he feels his power, and 


as an extemporaneous performer, and the 
exponent of the works of others, he has won 
so enviable a reputation, that several of the 


important organ builders of the country em- 
ploy him, only, to exhibit their finest organs. 

Personally Mr. J. M. Loretz, Jr.,; is every- 
where popular. Generous, impulsive, genial, 
and thoroughly amiable, all who know him 
love him for his nature, and respect him for 
his genius. He has boandless ambition to 
excell; he has indomitable pluck to go on; 
he has before him an honorable record of 
past, brief but brilliant artistic efforts, and 
we believe, if he has an open field and fair 
favor shown him, that he will build upon 
his present well-earned reputation, one still 
more brilliant and permanent, based upon 
and corrected from the past, broadened by 
years of experience, and deepened by that 
maturity which rejects and smiles at the 
fond assumptions of youth, and yet feels 


the acquired strength of heart and brain, - 


derived from that generous youthful enthu- 
siasm, which is the spur to a life’s efforts, 
that goads on art-ambition to reach that 
goal, which few attain but many try for. 

We have watched the career of John M. 
Loretz for many years; he is one of the 
young men of genius whom we have built 
up on our faith in their capacity; and we 
still believe, that with a fair field and no 
favor, he will compel public acknowledg- 
ment of his talents, and sustain our judg- 
ment by his works. 


MOSCHELES. 
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Moscheles was born at Prague in 1794. 
His musical genius was first awakened by 
the military bands which were constantly 
practising in those disturbed days. His 
taste was heartily encouraged by his father, 
who, although himself a cloth merchant by 
trade, was bent on having one of his sons a 
‘thoroughbred musician.’ Accordingly 
young Moscheles was instructed on the pi- 
anoforte, and, when quite a boy, banded 
over to Dionys Weber. By this master he 
was kept to a rigorous course of study, 
which tended to foster the preference he 
ever afterwards displayed for German classi- 
cal music. Jtis father died in 1808, and 
left young Moscheles more than ever in 
earnest with his profession, on which his 
livelihood now depended. For the next 
eight years we find him studying, compo- 
sing, and playing in Vienna, and, during 
the five following, making his acquaintance 
with several of the Continental capitals. 
This brings us down to 1821, when he came 
to England, to begin a career of great activ- 
ity aud success. For five and-twenty years 
his home was in London, and it is easily 
seen from the memoirs before us how most 
time during that period was spent. Two 
lines of his own writing speak plainly on 
the subject: 

‘On reckoning, I find I have given this 
year (1833) 1,547 lessons, of which, 1,828 
were paid, and 129 gratis.’ His time was 


occupied between lesson- giving. public 
engagements, and society. We find him 


frequently complaining that so much of, his 
life is thus frittered away, but we are neither 
satisfied of any real attempt on his part to 
to rid himself of his pupils, nor of the ad- 
vantage that would have resulted from his 
doing so. We believe, on the contrary, 
that he filled the position for which he was 
best qualified. He had not the genius of a 
great composer, but he was eminently quali- 
fied to teach. Let us remember, too, that 
first-rate music lives and accumulates, while 
first-rate teachers die and must be succeeded 
by others. While, therefore, we shall never 
be in a dearth of first-rate and glorious 
music, we are never so sure of men who can 
thoroughly understand and teach others to 
play it. Moscheles, by doing his duty in 


his humbler sphere, served the cause of 
music better than he would have done by 
attempting a grander career, in which he 
was not so well qualified to succeed, 

We pass on now to a change of scene, 
though we can hardly eall it a crisis or 
even a turning point. It was too late for 
either. In 1845 negotiations had been set 
on foot by some of his countrymen, and 
notably by Mendelssohn, to get. Moscheles 
to go over to Leipzig, to take, with Men- 
delssohn, the joint direction of the Conser- 
vatoire in that city. In the same year Sir 
Henry Bishop was appointed permanent 
conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts in 
London; and partly, as we imagine, in con 
sequence of that appointment, Moscheles 
accepted in the January following the 
formal offer of the post at Leipzig. The 
following quotation from the memoirs 
would seem to throw light on this passage 
of his career: \ 


‘Sir Henry Bishop is elected permanent 
conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts. How 
is it possible to prefer him to Bennett, who is 
so immeasurably his superior? The experi- 
ence of such anomalies confirms me in my 
intention of retiring some day or other to 
Germany.’ 


So, in 1846, Moscheles quits England for 
his native country, ‘to rid himself’ at last, 
as he professed to hope, ‘of the fashionable 
teacher and all conventionalism.’ At Leip- 
zig he took his place side by side with his 
devoted friend, Mendelssohn, and his new 
duties began. But can we say that we per- 
ceive any great change in the character of 
the memoirs or the incidents recorded in 
them? We seem rather to see the same 
busy, sociable life; teaching, conducting, 
playing, talking, laughing; at home to 
friends in Leipzig; spending holidays at 
Antwerp, in Munich, Paris, London; at 
parties, at concerts, at festivals, everywhere; 
renewing old acquaintances and making 
new; genial, and fond of company as ever. 
Is it not true of Moscheles as of everybody 
else—>- 

‘Celum,,non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt? 


In ‘the year following his migration to 
Leipzig he lost his truest friend, and the 
world of art its greatest ornament—Men- 
delssohn, the talented musician, the pure 
and simple-minded man, the affectionate 
and grateful friend, died in that year. This 
is among the most interesting passages in 
the second volume, as that which records 
the last days of Beethoven is the most 
touching in the first. Moscheles himself 
had by no means finished his part, as all our 
readers know. It was not till five-and- 
twenty years afterwards that the art world 
lost in him one more connecting link be- 
tween the past and present generations, 


Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
have signified their intention of being pres- 
ent at the Glasgow Musical Festival in 
November. eb 


PRE-RAPHAELITE Lapres.—In England 
there is a little band of pre-Raphaeiites, 
composed of painters and poets and art 
critics, and men with a genius for apprecia- 
tion, and their wives. Morris and his wife 
belong to this band, and Rossetti and his 
sisters, and Holman Hunt. The ladies of 
this set have adopted a costume of their 
own. “If you meet in society a woman who 
looks“as if she had stepped out of one of Fra 
Angelico’s or Perugino’s pictures—with long 
skirts, that sweep but do not rustle, fash- 
ioned of material costly as their purse can 
buy, but severely simple; with jewels in 
quaint, antique setting; with laces fine as 
frost-work and yellow as amber—you are 
sure to hear some one say to some one else: 
‘That is one of the pre-Raphaelite ladies.’ 
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BPRING TIME 


ei Le & 
The sun is warm, the sky is blue, 

The buds are full, the grass is growing; 
{ wonder if the signs are true, 

And Winter really is going! 
’Tis good news, it seems to me, 

That gentle Spring at last is coming. 
This very morn I saw a bee! ee 


iy) 


But he was humming! 33 


The seeds don’t seem to show as yet— 

I fear they’ve rotted altogether ; 
The Winter’s been so very wet— 

But shall we have more settled weather? 
Those fleecy clouds, on high that wing, 

Can weep like Niobe’s sad daughters; 
And we perchance may find the Spring 

A spring of waters. 


Oh, gentle Spring! betray us not, 
‘We can be dry, yet hilarious; 
And, pray, give back the watering-pot 
To January’s old Aquarius; 
Where’er your tiny foot shall touch, 
Bid bDiossoms spring, the greensward fret 
: ting— 
For we’ve an appetite for such, e 
That needs no whetting. 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. SIDDONS. 


_ 


It might have been supposed that an actress 
so richly gifted by nature, and so sedulously 
educated for the stage, had only to be seen 
by an audience comprising persons of refine- 
ment or taste to be appreciated and become 
famous. But it was more than a year after 
she had attracted the most flattering notice 
from the ‘ people of quality’ at Cheltenham 
that Garrick, at the suggestion of Lord 
Ailesbury, sent down King (of Lord Ogleby 
renown) to see and report upon her. He 
saw her in the ‘ Fair Penitent,’ and reported 
so far favorably of her performance that 
Garrick, after a delay manifesting no extra- 
ordinary eagerness to secure her services, 
offered her an engagement at Drury Lane 
at five pounds a week. 

Her first appearance (December 29, 1775) 
was a dead failure, and so, indeed, compared 
with her expectations and her capabilities, 
was the whole of her first season in London. 
She never forgot, nor ever cordially forgave 
Garrick, who, she more than insinuates, 
brought her out in parts for which she had 
no vocation or fitness, ‘I, of course, thought 
him, not an oracle, but my friend, and, in 
consequence of his advice, Portia in the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ was fixed for my 
debut—a character in which it was not 
likely that I should make any great sensa- 
tion, and I was therefore merely tolerated.’ 
She was in weak health from a recent con- 
finement; her voice was thin and faint; she 
was badly dressed, and she was nervous in 
the extreme, so that it required no ordinary 
penetration, or a stretch of critical indul- 
gence, to discover the future queen of the 
_ English stage in the debutante. 2 

After trying her with indifferent success 
in young lady parts, Garrick gave her a final 
chance in Lady Anne, which she played to 
his own Richard. Frightened by his frowns 
at her awkwardness in taking up a position 


witn her race to the audience and so com- 
pelling him to turn his back, she well-nigh 
fainted in the wooing scene, and became 
nearly inaudible for the rest of the play. 
With the exception of one who pronounced 
her ‘lamentable,’ the critics were charitably 
silent on this appearance, her last at Drury 
Lane under Garrick’s management ; and 
more than six years of provincial drudgery 
were to pass away before she was to reappear, 
radiant with successive triumphs, on the 
boards from which she had been banished. 
But during these six years she had been de- 
veloping or ripening powers which were 
latent or immature when she was brought 
out by Garrick. @ It was no longer a ques- 
tion whether tragedy or comedy was her 
forte; and although her masterpiece, Lady 
Macbeth, was yet to come, she had arrived 
at the highest reputation which could be 
acquired at the best provincial theatres for 
the consummate expression of the softest 
and deepest feelings of love, tenderness, 
remorse, hatred, anger, and despair. 

It was under Sheridan’s management that 
she made her second bebut (October 10, 
1782) at Drury Lane, in ‘Isabella,’ a deeply 
tragic and sensational play, abounding in 
scenes of terror and pathos, which she turned 
to good account; for, we are assured, there 
were times when she had all men’s eyes 
suffused with tears, and many women in 
actual hysterics, and as the performance 
drew toward the conclusion there was scarcely 
a speech of hers but was interrupted by 
tumultuous and passionate bursts of applause, 
until the whole house seemed swept away in 
transport. It was a complete, unqualified 
success, the strongest imaginable contrast 
to her first appearance on the same boards. 


To the latest hour of her life she was fond 
of reverting to ‘the sea of upturned eager 
faces in the pit’ as the most animating, 
cheering, and inspiring spectacle which she 
had ever witnessed or was capable of pic- 
turing to her mind’s eye. Ample opportuni- 
ties for enjoying it to the full now crowded 


on her. In Jane Shore, Calista, and Belvi- 
dera she was equally applauded to the 
skies. 


At the close of the London season Mrs. 
Siddons hurried off to Dublin, where her 
brother, John Philip, originally intended 
and educated for the priesthood, had made 
his debut, and been performing for nearly 
two years without attracting any extraordi- 
nary notice. The same mistake which had 
kept her back so long had been repeated in 
his case. He came out in genteel comedy, 
and only slid into the range of parts really 
suited to him by degrees. His sister’s ar- 
rival gave him a lift; and it was her excel- 
lence in Lady Macbeth and Queen Katherine 
that at length caused the great Shakespearean 
parts to be intrusted to him. He came out 
in Hamlet, but was not allowed to act Mac- 
beth to her Lady Macbeth on her first per- 
formance of the character, of which she had 
made a long and careful study. 


She regarded Constance, ‘the majestic, 
the passionate, the tender Constance,’ as (if 
possible) more difficult of pergonation than 
Lady Macbeth, and her analysis shows that 
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she had studied it down to the minutest de- 
tails esthetically and artistically. Her per- 
formances had reached their acme when she 
was supported by her brother John as Mac- 
beth and King John. Her brother Charles 
also became in time famous in Cassio and 
Falconbridge; and there is a well-known 
picture by Harlowe of the trial scene in 
‘Henry VIII.,’ in which four of the Kembles 
fill parts: Mrs. Siddons, Queen Katherine; 
John Philip, the Cardinal; Stephen, the 
burly monarch; and Charles, the secretary, 
taking notes. 

But the noblest and most enduring tribute 
of the sister art of painting to dramatic art 
was Reynolds’ picture of Mrs. Siddons as 
the ‘Tragic Muse,’ which Barry termed the 
‘first idealization in the world,’ and Law- 
rence the ‘finest female portrait ever painted.’ 
It amply merited the accumulated praise. 
The painter had thrown his whole soul into 
the work, and completed the homage by in- 
scribing his name on the hem of the Muse’s 
garment. He was an enthusiastic admirer, 
and might often be seen seated in the orches- 
tra, in a row of famous men, Burke, Gibbon, 
Sheridan, Windham, and Fox. 

Suppose Johnson occupying the chair 
placed for him at the wing, and the royal 
family in their box carried away like the 
rest by the swelling emotions she called up, 
and nothing more seemed wanting to make 
her position the proudest that dramatic art 
or genius could attain. But many and 
severe were the trials, bitter and humiliating 
the crosses and disappointments, she had to 
undergo both before and after she reached 
the culminating point of her fame. There 
were rivalries and jealousies, slanders and 
calumnies, public affronts and domestic 
miseries to subdue, silence, or endure as she 
best could. 

There were skeletons in the closet, and, 
if the whole truth must be told, there 
were spots in the sun. She complained 
to Rodgers that, after she became celebrated, 
none of her sisters loved her as_ before. 
Every allowance must be made for her cir- 
cumstances, for the necessity under which 
she was placed of providing for an almost 
annually increasing family, for an honorable 
anxiety to lay by enough to make her inde- 
pendent of the stage in case her health 
should fail, or the wish for retirement be- 
come insuperable. Still, her love of money, 
amounting to cupidity, hardly admitted of 
palliation or excuse; and her mode of grati- 
fying it was injudicious in the extreme, even 


as regards the immediate object.¢ She al- 
most invariably left an ill name tor greedi- 
ness behind her; and so prepared was the 
public mind for the reception of any story 
of her meanness, that, after her first visit to 
Dublin, an unfounded report of her having 
refused to play there for the benefit of an 
actor suddenly struck with paralysis enabled 
an adverse cabal to raise such a storm against 
her, on her reappearance at Drury Lane, that 
all her fortitude, backed by her brother 
John’s never-failing intrepidity, only just 
enabled her to bear up against it, a 
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A WINTER THOUGHT. 


BY HENRY C. WATSON. 


A beautiful, fleecy, shimmering veil 
Has fallen on the shiv’ring ground; 
It has wrapped it up in a pure white shroud, 
Like a bride in cerements bound. 
Tread light on the earth, 
’Tis dead ’neath the snow! 
Breathe a prayer for our mother 
In whispers low. 


It covers the earth and it covers the graves 
Where untold myriads sleep; 
The frozen tears are falling fast 
Which God’s own angels weep. 
Tread light on the graves 
*Neath the merciful snow; 
Breathe a prayer for the dead 
Who dream below. 


The snow shall pass as the months roll on, 
It shall sink in the frozen earth; 
And life shall flash through earth’s dead, 
cold heart, 
Till it throbs with a new, glad birth. 
And the dead shall rise 
With never a pain, 
For the breath of the Lord 
Shall quicken again! 


BOY CHOIRS. 


BY M. BYER. 


The ‘Fathers’ thought the angel choirs that 


sing 
Around the throne up there, would best 
afford 
A pious pattern for the style of thing 
Which should on earth make music for the 
Lerd. 
Bnt then that question of the angel’s sex 
Came up their wise, judicious minds to vex. 
And women all, they held ‘este profani,’ 
So they must substitute the boy soprani, 
And music that typed faith’s subliminy 


They ordered to be improvised by boys and 


dimity. 


For ancient church held women as impure, 
Nor would allow them in the altar rails; 

Those orthodox old times had unique cure 
For ‘ baseness’ and impurity in males. 

They broke through Moses’ law and ritual, to 

Provide the choir with masculine contralto, 
A man just as an organ pipe they’d fix 
To get a two-foot sound out of a six. 

A lost art now. ’Tis pity we again 

Had not such handy plan for making ‘high- 

toned gentlemen.’ 


But ‘out of mouth of tender babe and suck- 
ling, 
The Bible says the Lord ordaineth praise ; 
Yet ine think boy-choir business is but truck- 
ing 
To Rome, and aping after Popish ways. 
The Low-Church folks set up the same old 
howl 
Of joining in with Papists, cheek by jowl, 
And ’gainst the thing get up their spinal 


ridges. 
They even say those gowns look sack-re- 
ligious ; 
tin as to that, the gowns are but to mask 
a 


The motley clouts and uniform each little un- 
washed rascal, 


High Church-man.’ Ye religious dillettant, 


With pious pride looks on this dress parade. 


He deems it right that ye church militant 
Should thus be drilled in Dimity Brigade. 


That in this way the Mother Church should 


rear 

Each little chicken into chant i-clear. 
Moreover he has taste for toys symbolic, 
For crucifix.—mementoes apostolic, 


An itch for candles, monkish cowls ahd sacks, 


And loves to incense Low-Church brethren 
with the smell of wax. 


‘Auld Donald’ customed to his nasal psalm 
Cannot abide our organ and boy choir, 

Which rouse his pious Presbyterian calm 
In old Scotch-Irish Calvanistic ire. 

He dubbs our boys as. but an uncou’ gang 

Roped in from howling the profanest slang, 


Frocked up and marched with crucifix and 


tapers 


To drawl and bow through chant with Pop- 


ish capers. 
Ungodly stuff! If he had his way there he’d 
Choke off our innocents. ‘Oh! for the days of 

good King Herod ! 


fook 


I have no prejudice of creed, nor care for 
Religious red-tape, rubric or old rule, 
But seek the musical advantage, therefore 
We should again adopt the 
school. 
I heard their chants canonic—ala Gregory 
Found poverty of music—next to beggary. 


The Lord may love such singing; I don’t 


know, 


They say he makes and loves all things 


below ; 
But if it was to sing he made those boys 


He did not make my ears to yearn for their 


ungodly noise. 


LEIPSIC CORRESPONDENCE OF 
‘WATSON’S ART JOURNAL.’ 


December 23th, 1873. 
DEAR ART JOURNAL : 


In my last letter I forgot to mention that 
Liszt at the conclusion of his semi-centen- 
nial jubilee, on the 12th of November last, 
gave to his invited honorary guests and his 
personal friends, a surprize us unexpected as 
delight{ul—a surprize, the result of which, 
no one present will ever forget. Inthe 
midst of an animated conversation, Liszt 
seemed to be suddenly seized with an in- 
spiration, for, breaking the conversation 
short off, he rose from his chair, he went to 
the beautiful Chickering grand piano, 
opened it himself, sat down, and played as 
nobody in the world has ever played before. 
He seemed to be inspired by the occasion 
and by the piano, from which he brought 
such wonderful passionate vocal tones, that 
every one seemed to be under a spell of fas- 
cination, which increased, as now he re- 
velled in Chopin, and then  intepreted 
Liszt, throwing the color of his many-tin- 
ted musical soul, now into the passionate, 
yearning inspirations of Chopin, and again 
into the -weird, fiery, nationally poetic 
dreams of Liszt, with an abandon, a scorn- 
ful facility, which told of absolute and un- 
limited executive power. It was a wonder- 
ful groupe of performances, and proved that 
Liszt has lost none of his miraculous mas- 
tery of the piano, At the close all the 
guests congratulated and shook hands with 
each other, and passing from lip to lip the 
whisper was heard, ‘Liszt is a greater pian- 


ist now, than he has ever been throughout 


his life.’ The sentiment was unanimous. 


boy-choir 


7 


About our Leipsic conservatory of music 
I cannot say much that is favorable. It is 
yet without a head professor of the violin 
to replace Ferdinand David, and no celeb- 
rity has yet been found to occupy the posi- 
tion that Moscheles filled. We wait anx- 
iously for men of the first-class to fill these 
vacancies. A few of the best pupils— 
American—will leave the conservatory 
soon, namely; Weikert, a remarkable piano 
virtuoso, and the son of Karl Klauser, the 
well-known piano professor at Farmington, 
Conn. He has studied here about three 
years, and has devoted himself chiefly to 
the ,art of composition. He has written 
operas, string quartettes, etc., and you will 
doubtless soon hear of him. 

Raff is engaged upon his sixth symphony. 

Liszt has composed for his friend Julius 
Schuberth, the publisher, six Rhapsodies 
Hengroises, for grand orchestra; the publi- 
cation in score and parts may be looked for 
in the Spring, in single numbers, each 
named after some Hungarian city. 

The well-known tenor, Candidus, is still 


in Leipsic, but I fear we shall lose him after 
he has completed the study of twelve pro- 
minent operas, among which are Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio,’ and Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin.’ He 
has a splendid voice which compares, in 
compass and quality, with that of Wachtel. 
I am told that he has been invited to go to 
Weimar this winter, but whether he has 
accepted it or not, I have not yet learned. 
Yours, truly, 
LATIMER. 


European music is making way even in 
Siam, according to an occasional correspon- 
dent of the 7imes, who gives an interesting 
account of the recoronation of the King, 
and apparently the progress towards har- 
mony is a step which has not been made be- 
fore it was needed. After a few formali- 
ties we are told—‘The King retired amid 
the most horrible din of conches, gongs, 
horns and all other native instruments 
which could possibly render discord dis- 
cordant.’ The writer adds, ‘As the King 
now posseses some military bands very fair- 
ly trained in European music, it is antici- 
pated that the native instruments sounded 
their own death knell on this occasion, and 
that they will not be used for any other 
State Ceremony.’ 


M. de St.-Florent claims to have solved 
the perplexing problem of photographing in 
natural colors. He states that, after many 
unsuccessful attempts, he was at last fortu- 
nate enough to discover a method of pro- 
ducing with great ease and certainty helio- 
chromic prints whose colors are closely allied 
with those of Nature. Not only were colored 
glass and stamps faithfully reproduced, but 
landscapes also, In the latter case, how- 
ever, the colors were weak, a result believed 
to be solely due to minor defects in the 
process, which further experiments will 
serve to avoid. Following this announce- 
ment is a detailed description of the method 
employed, which may be readily verified to 
be disproved by professional workers. 


(™ 
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: ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 


Mile. Duclos, like her aunt, La Champ- 
meslé, chanted or recitatived her parts. 
Yhe French had got accustomed to the sing- 
song cadences of their rhymed plays, when 
suddenly a new charm fell upon their de- 
lighted ears. The new charmer was 
Adrienne Lecouvreur—a hat-maker’s daugh- 
ter, an amateur actress, then a strolling 
player. In 1717 she burst upon Paris, and 
in one month she enchanted the city by her 
acting in Monimia, Electra, and Bérénice, 
and had been named one of the king’s 
company for the first parts in tragedy and 
comedy. > Adrienne’s magic lay in her 
natural simplicity. She spoke as the char- 
acter she represented might be expected to 
speak. This natural style had been sug- 
gested by Moliére, and had been attempted 
by Baron, but unsuccessfully. It was given 
to the silver-tongued Adrienne to subdue 
her audience by this exquisite simplicity of 
nature. 

The play-going world was enthusiastic. 
Whence did the new charmer come? Sha 
came from long training in the provinces, 
and was the glory of many a provincial 
city before, in 1717, she put her foot on the 
stage of the capital, and at the age of 
twenty-seven began her brilliant but brief 
artistic career of thirteen years. Tracing 
her early life back, people found her a baby, 
true child of Paris. In her little girlhood 
she saw ‘Polyeucte’ at the playhouse close 
by her father’s house. She immediately got 
up the tragedy, with other little actors.and 
actresses, Mme. la Présidente La Jay, hear- 
ing of the ability of the troupe and of the 
excellence of Adrenne as Pauline at the 
rehearsals in a grocer’s warehouse, lent the 
courtyard of her hotel in the Rue Garanciére, 
where a stage was erected, and the tragedy 
acted, in presence of an audience which 
included members of the noblest families in 
France. Atl Paris was talking of the mar- 


‘velous skill of the young company, but 


especially of Adrienne, when the association, 
called ‘Comédie Fran¢aise,’ which had the 
exclusive right of acting the legitimate 
drama, arose in its spite, screamed ‘Privi- 
lege!’ and got the company suppressed. 

The little Adrienne, however, got de- 
voted herself to the stage; and when she 
came to Paris, after long and earnest ex- 
perience in the provinces, her new subjects 
hailed their new queen—queen of tragedy, 
that is to say; for when she took comedy 
by the hand the muse bore with, rather 
than smil d upon her; and, wanting sym- 
pathy%)\drienne felt none. Outside the 
stage her heart and soul were surrendered 
to the great soldier and utterly worthless 
fellow, Maurice de Saxe. He was the only 
man to whom she ever gave her heart; and 
and he had given his to so many there was 
little left for her worth the having. What 
little there was was coveted by the Princess 
de Bouillon. Adrienne died while this 
aristocratic rival was flinging herself at the 
feet of the handsome Maréchal; and the 
wrathful popular voice, lamenting the loss 
of the dramatic queen, accused the princess 
of having poisoned the actress. 3 


Adrienne Lecouvreur (whose story has 
been twice told in French dramas, and once 
marvelously illustrated by the genius of 
Rachel), before she made her exit from the 
world thought of the poor of her district, 
and she left them several thousand francs. 
The curé of St. Sulpice was told of the 
death and of the legacy. The good man 
took the money, but refused to allow the 
body to be buried in consecrated ground. 
Princes of the church went to her petits 
soupers, but they would neither say ‘rest 
her soul’ nor sanction decent rest to her 
body; and yet charity had beautified the 
one, as talent and dignity had marked the 
other. The corpse of this exquisite actress 
(she was only forty when she died) was car- 
in a fiacre, accompanied by a faithful few, 
to a timber-yard in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main; a hired porter dug the shallow 
grave of the tragedy queen; and I remem- 
ber, in my youthful days, a stone post at 
the Rue de Bourgogne and the Rue de 
Grenelle which was said to stand over the 
spot where Monimia had been so inglori- 
ously buried. It was then a solitary place, 
significantly named La Grenouillére. 


MISS ABBOTT AND ADELINA PATTI. 


‘Mignon,’ the Paris correspondent of 
Wartson’s ArT JouRNAL, gives the follow- 
ing interesting piece of news about our 
young American prima donna, in a recent 
letter: 

Apropos, of Americans there are quite a 
number of young and promising American 
girls studying here, undcr the best masters, 
for the operatic stage. Among them, and 
first in the ranks, is Miss Emma Abbott, 
who, you will doubtless remember, first as 
the protégé of Miss Kellogg and after as the 
favorite soprano of Dr. Chapin’s Church, 
where she so interested the meimbers of the 
congregation by hcr talent, lovely voice, 
and thorough integrity of character, that 
they, assisted by some of her personal 
friends, made up a purse of four thousand 
dollars, and sent her to Europe to finish her 
studies. Miss Abbott directed her steps at 
first, to Milan (Italy), choosing for her 
teacher the celebrated San Giovanni, who 
thought most highly of her voice and musi- 
cal ability; but from over anxiety to push 
forward rapidly in her studies, and the 
climate not agreeing with her, she not being 
able to sleep or eat, San Giovanni told 
her most plainly that if she did not have 
rest in every respect for three months, she 
would never be able to follow the artistic 
career she had chosen. 

, She acted at once on his good counsel and 
went to London; where, under the care of a 
most experienced physician, she regained 
health, strength, and more power of voice 
than she had ever possessed. After much 
thought, and the benefit of careful advice 
from the best musicians in London, she de- 
cided to go to Paris and place herself under 
the guidance of the great instructor of Nils- 
son, Wartel. We quote his words when he 
had listened to her singing, with the great- 
est attention, for the first time :— Vous chan- 


tez comme une, ange, ma petite—vous sevez la 
glotre d’ Amerigue.’ Inspired by the encour- 
agement she received from Wartel, she has 
progressed with wonderful rapidity, and her 
love of her art reached the ears of ‘ La Diva,’ 
Patti, who is now in Paris, and she express- 
ed a great desire to know Miss Abbott and 
hear her sing—indeed, it has been quite the 
gossip of the salons, the interest that the 
little Marquise has taken in this young 
American girl. In my butterfly visits from 
one reception to the other, I have heard 
much of Patti’s kindness to her; and I as- 
sure you that my information comes from 
the most reliable sources.~ I will give you 
some few facts that, I think, might prove 
interesting to your readers who know Emma 
Abbott. Patti, after hearing much about 
Miss Abbott, appointed a day to have her 


come to her house to sing for her, and invit- 
ed to meet her Franchi, director of the 
grand opera at St. Petersburg; Vianesi, con- 
ductor of orchestra at London, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg; and Maurice Strakosch. 
They all listened with great attention to her 
voice and singing, interrupting occasionally 
with enthusiastic bravas. < After she had 
finished, Patti took both Miss Abvott’s 
hands in hers, which were like ice, and kiss- 
ed her, saying: ‘Do you see how cold I 
grow when you sing? I love you because 
you love your art so intensely, and I shall do 
all in my power to help you at your debut; 
I will be present to encourage you, and the 
first boquet that you receive shall be from 
me.’ Upon that, Franchi made an offer to 
Miss Abbott to go to St. Petersburg for the 
coming season, to appear with Patti; which 
Miss Abbott, with great good sense, de- 
clined, saying that she had a great teacher, 
and must be guided by him in everything 
concerning her future career. Then Patti 
told her that she herself would make her an 
offer for the next season in London (begin- 
ning in May next); and said that she was so 
sure of what Miss Abbott could do, that 
the director, Mr. Manleson, of Her Majesty’s 
Opera, Drury Lane, would accept her on 
Patti’s assurance of her competency; and 
that she would give Miss Abbott until 
March 26th to accept or decline the offer. 
Patti also advised Miss Abbott to make her 
debut in La Somnambula, and showed her 
how she altered some of the cadenzas in 
that opera. 

Before taking her leave the little Marquise 
inquired from Miss Abbott much about her 
former history, and appeared deeply inter- 
ested in it, saying many times whilst Miss 
Abbot was relating it, ‘poor dear child, 
brave girl,’ and when she had finished kissed 
her, and said, ‘you are my protégé, and 
remember always in your greatest success, 
you have a true friend in Adelina Patti.’ 

As I said before, all that I have here re- 
lated about Miss Abbott I have heard from 
the most reliable sources, and the news of 


Patti’s grand attachment for her, has spread 
around Paris like wild-fire., J had many 
other interesting bits of news of an artistic 
nature to give you, but must reserve them 
until my next, as I am afraid that I have 
already in the length of this letter, trespassed 
upon the space of your valuable journal. 
= 


‘MIGNON.’ 
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A Few WoOrds to our Subscribers. 


We commenced the publication of our 
Musical Monthly in August for September, 
before the terrible panic, which has proved 
so disastrous, had begun to develope. We 
issued our second number under great dis- 
advantages, and were fully prepared with 
our third, but on the advice of the news- 
dealers and our advertisers, we concluded 
to discontinue the work, until a gleam of 
light illumined the financial darkness. 

We now issue our third Number for Feb- 
ruary, and fjshall continue the issue of 
Warson’s Musrcan Monraty regularly on- 
ward. Our subscribers will receive their 
full complement of 12 numbers. 

The present number will be found, we 
think, of remarkable interest, comprising, 
as it does, a critical history of the perfor- 
mances of the great Italian Opera companies 
and the English Opera company, during the 
first of the season of 1873-74, together with 
a vast amount of interesting miscellaneous 
matter, 

The editorial matter is so copious this 
month that we are compellcd to omit some 
page of music, but the March Number will 
contain several new skantical compositions, 

. by well-known composers, which will com- 
pensate for the meagreness of the music in 
our present issue. 

———__——_-e __¢#  . 


The Third Concert of the New Work 
Phiiharmonice Society, 


The third concert, (32d s2ason) of the New 
York Philharmonic Society took place at the 
Academy of Music, on Saturday evening, 
January 17th, before the usual elegant and cul- 
tivated audience. One of the most pleasing, the 
most encouraging features of these concerts is 
to observe the crowded state of the amphithea- 
tre. To that unpretending, but elevated posi- 
tion the true and earnest lovers of music be- 
take themselves ; they do not go for fashion 
nor for display, they go to worship the beauti- 
ful from pure love of the beautiful, and the 
miny hundreds of dollars they represent must 
add censiderably to the support of this time- 
honored society. The programme which follows 
shows a fine selection of works :— 


PARA 

Overture— Zum Marchenvon toa 
schonen Melusine,’ +} Mendelssohn 

Op. 32, in F major \ 
Concerto—For Piano Forte ; Op. 16. Henselt 

WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT, 
MR. 8. B. MILLS. 
Fantasia—In F minor...............Schubert 
(Arranged for Orchestra by E. Rudroff.) 
Allegro molto moderato. Allegro Vivace. 

a. § Etude—For Piano Forte....-......Chopin 


b. ( Tartentelle....... SOOO te aée we es CHOPIN 
MR: 8. B. MILLS. 
PART II. 


Symphony—No. 1, in B flat Op. 38..Schumann 


—o 


— 


The performance of Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture, which is one of his most delicate and 
exquisitely pr etic creations, was executed with- 
out a blemish. We have never heard a finer 
rendering of it, In artistic coloring it could 
not be excelled; all the beautiful figures were 
unobtrusively developed, and a sense of the 
highest refinement pervaded the entire ‘or- 
ehestra As we have said before, it was a 
performance without a blemish. 

The Henselt Concerto, which has been so 
much spoken of followed the overture and was 
interpreted by Mr. 8. B. Mills, assuredly one 
of the most brilliaut pianists of the day. 

Henselt’s work presents extreme mechanical 
difficulties, which,when overcome, hardly repay 
the effort, and the labor required to overcome 
them. It contains many beauties, and many 
of the passages are exquisitely graceful, 
and ingeniously fanciful in their construction. 
The subjects, generally, are large in sentiment, 
with much passion and expression, but it can 
hardly be said that they are relatively sustained. 
They are scarcely more than developed, than 
they are fritted away, exhaled, as it were, into 
a thousand arpeggios, beautiful in form and 
ingenious in construction, but hardly conse- 
quent toa large theme. It is however a great 


work, but it is erlainly notan effective one. 


Mr. 8. B. Mills conquered all the executive 
difficulties with brilliant facility, but we do 
not think that he grasped the whole meaning 
of the composer; his playing exhibited the 
perfection of mechanism, but failed, in many 
parts, in intellectual expression. The first 
movement, in point of sentiment and in 
passionate expression, was the most success- 
fully interpreted of the three movements. He 
gave out the subject with a breadth of fervid 
eloquence which made itself felt at once and 
again on each recurrence of the theme, Bat 
in the second movement, where the subject is 
given out in octaves in the bass, for lett and 
right hand, with a superstructure, first of 
chords, and afterwards, of arpeggios, there 
was a mathematical squareness, an unyielding 
accuracy as to the beat, which took aJl the 
heart out of the sentiment, and reduced it 
simply to difficulties overcome. ‘This was not 
the intention of the composer. The subject in oc- 
taves should have moved w.th all the cantabile 
of an individual voice, and with that ad Kibitwm 
granted to a solo, which has the effect of a 
tenpo rubato, and yet is not, while the super- 
structure should be essentially secondary, even 
if massive, or otherwise, as the gossamer arial 
fancies which will flutter around a central 
thought, however deep and gravely earnest it 
may be. 


The third movement Mr. Mills took up ata 
splendid bravouwra movement and sustained it 
brilliantly to the end. It was a grand exhibi- 
tion of facile, unlimited, executive power and 
displayed a technique almost absolutely per- 
fect, 

Mr. Mills, we think, failed in this ;he had 
not studied it sufficiently to play it from him- 
self. We mean that he had not digested it 
passage by passage—he had not so absorbed it, 
that he could reproduce it spontaneously, as 
he would an emanation from his own brain, 
failing this, the interpretation of the thonghts 
of others must, in a measure, lack vitality. He 
wronged the composer only in this point, aud 
in this point only in part ; but in literalness, 
his magnificent technique did entire justice to 
the beautiful work, 

The fault of Mills is also the fault of Rubin- 
stein ; they have such an unlimited executive 


power, that in that bravonra sentiment of over- 
coming difficulties, which hundreds labor to 
achieve and fail, they represent Rubinstein and 
Mills, and forget the composer, 

The piano Sonata, by Schubert, was very 
finely performed by the orchestra, but we do 
not think that as a composition it was well ad- 
apted for orchestral purpose, nor do we think 


that the arranger gave to it sufficient color to © 


make it worthy of a place on the programe of 
the society. 

The Schumann Sinfonia has been so fre- 
quently noticed in these columns, its beauties 
have been so thoroughly described, that- any 
critical remarks upon its worti may be dis- 
pensed with. Of its performance we can only 
speak in terms of the highest commendation. 
Mr. Bergmann is thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the composer, and his orchestra inter- 
preted it with a breadth of power, and a deli- 
cacy of refinement, in every way worthy of a 
composition, which even in the life of the 
composer was accepted as a classic. 

The Fourth Concert will take place on Feb- 
ruary 14th, when the following instrumental 
pieces will be performed ;—Symphony, ‘Arca- 
dian,’ G. F. Bristow ; overture, Faust, Wagner, 
overture, Michael Angelo, Gade. Wieniawski 
will be the solo performer. 


wWheodore Thomas’ Third Symphony 
Concert, 


An immense audience attented the third 
Symphony Concert at Steinway Hall, on 
S.turday evening, the 24th inst., and list- 
ene attentively and delightedly to tue 
highest class of music for two hours and-a- 
half. We thought the concert would be 
wearisomely long, but the divine symphony 
at the close made us forget all that had gone 
before, and to regret that we had not still 
more to hear. The superb programme was 
as follows :— 


PROGRAMME, ; 


Symphony. No. 1, in C. minor, Op. 5, . Gade, 
1, Moderato con motto—Allegro energico. 2 Scherzo. 


3. Andantino grazioso. 4 Finale. 
Aria, Iphigenia en Aulide, af i Gluck, 
Victor Maurel. 

Concerto, G. minor, ao hs .»  ) Handel. 


For String Orchestra, two Solo Violins and Solo 
Viloncello. 
Larghetto Affettuoso, Fugato, Musette, Allegro molto 
vivace, Finale. ; 
Messrs. Listemann, Jacobsohn, Lubeck and Orchestra, 


INTEKMISSION. 
Ivan IY. (Der Grausame), Characterbild, (new). 
Rubinstein. 
Aria, Le Nozze di Figaro, fa do oo Mozart. 
Victor Maurel, 
Symphony, No. 8, Op. 39, in F, Beethoven, 


I. Al egro vivace e con brio, 2. Allegretto Scherzando 

8. Tempo di Minuetto, 4, Alegro vivace. ‘ 

When Gade’s Symphony was first played 
here, there was a general charge of plai- 
gearism brought against it. It was said to 
be entirely inspired by Mendelssohn; and 
to a certuin extent the charge holds good, 
but only so far as similarity of subject is 
concerned, © There occur in it reminisences 
of the Hebrides, and the Scotch Symphony, 
but only so far as the local coloring; the 
thoughts and treatment differ materially; 
the national characteristics, and the impres- 
sions they suggest to the mind, must neces- 
sarily be nearly identical. But granted that 
Gade’s first Symphony was suggested by 
Mendels-ohn, we ought to be thankful to 
the cause that inspired so beautiftl a com- 
positioa, It is beautiful in every part. 
Each moveme: t has a marked character, and 
great strength of contrast, and it is besides, 
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straight-forward, honest music, full of ro- 
mance and imagination, and free from all 
taint of that misticism, which gropes about 
in the dark, crawling from modulation to 
modulation, and trusting to the public to 
finda meaning to the riddle, which the 
composers themselves cannot explain intel- 
ligibly. With what loving tenacity Gade 
cling: to a subject! How he foudles and 
caresses it, surrounding it with beautiful 
figures, tinting it with ever varying colors, 
but still preserving the original inviolate. 
The performance of this sym hony wa 
in every way admirable; nothing could be 
more exquisitely delicate and spirituelle 
than the scherzo, nothing more finely 
phrased and sustained than the andante, or 
more bright and spirited than the finale. 


Handel’s Concerto is a wonderful exam- 
ple of strong vigorous thought, combined 
with breadth and earnestness of manner, 
and a fresh and unfailing fancy such as few 
writers of music of any day have equalled. 
It is no use to say that such works are an- 
tiquated—so are the rock-based mountains 
and the fathomless seas—for their virility is 
so positive that they seem to possess the 
choice of eternal youth. No signs of age 
are perceptible in these grand works; they 
stand apart, it is true, from the modern 
forms, but founded as they are upon the 
_ imperishable principles of art, they must 
remain as models through all] time, no mat- 
ter how taste may vary as generations rise, 
mature, and pass away. No other proof is 
needed to sustain the truth of our remark 
than the reception of this work by an audi- 
ence steeped to the lips with Wagner, 
Liszt, Berlioz, and Rubinstein—a reception 
which was an enthusiastic homage to a 
genius which was as honest as it was all- 
pervading. It was listened to with the 
_ profoundest attention and with a delight 
which was loudly demonstrative, a fact 
which did honor to the intelligence and 
cultivated taste of those present. 


It was very finely performed; the clever 
artists Messrs. Listemann, Jacobsohn and 
Luebeck, distinguishing themselves by rare 
excellence in its interpretation and execu- 
tion. 

Rubinstein’s moral and _ phrenological 
musical chart of the beast Ivan the Fourth, 
was, we have no doubt, physically and 
philosophically correct ; but we are not sure 
of it, indeed, we really do not know; but, 
as Captain Cuttle says, seeing as how it 
was Rubinstein’s, and Thomas’ Orchestra 
played it, marvellously well, and the audi- 
ence listened to it, and yawned audibly and 
religiously, we are bound to believe it is all 
right. Still we would rather not hear it 
again. The black draught of our youth 
was very wholeseme, we were told, but we 
were prejudiced against it on account of its 
flavor; yet if we were compelled to make a 
choice between a dose of Ivan IV. and a 
dose of black-draught, we say, boldly, 
bring on your black-draught. And then 
come on the 8th Symphony, that divine ani- 
mation of a soul and brain which were all 
music.—Music as pure as God’s work and as 
perfect as God’s peace. Music which touch- 


es in our nature only that which is pure and 
beautiful—Music which needs no ‘pro- 
gramme’ to explain its meaning to the list- 
ening world, b-cause it attempts nothing 
which is out of the ways of music’s powers, 
but is simply the expression of pure musi- 
cal thoughts, sequential in their nature, 
broad, fanciful, tender, passionate, earnest 
and sublime, and always clear, defined, 
symmetrical and harmonious. Music, which 
to write was a divine attribute, and to listen 
to was a divine privilege. 

It would be useless to speak of this work 
in detail, for its beauties are impressed on 
every musician’s heart, and we could say 
nothing new to enhance its worth, or to 
perpetuate its reputation. It is stamped 
for immortality, and will survive all change 
of tastes, all the vanities of ephemeral 
‘schooals,’ and Will stand, untouched, by that 
inivitable progress, which it has suggested, 
but which it need not fear. 

The performance of this symphony, sur- 
passed, to ourthinking, any effort of Thomas’ 
Orchestra that we remember. It was pure 
playing, without the advantitious aid of 
super-human trombone effects. There were 
even nogrand clashes to cover up indifferent 
playing; all depended upon fine work. 
Every note was known to hundreds present, 
and keen ears watched every phrase, as it 
was interpreted under Mr. Thomas’ hand, 
and his work passed nobly through the 
closest criticism. | We never heard finer or 
more intelligent phrasing; no single point 
was obscured or lost. It was as an appre= 
Ciative, and as exquisite an interpretation 
of the score, as we ever listened to, and we 
are pleased to record the unqualified de- 
light this performance afforded us. 


We are nut of those who hang on to the 
coat-tails of risingmen; it has been our 
pleasure, and we have had the power, to 
build up the idols of the day, but we do 
not hesitate to say, that such a performance 
in any city of Europe, would be looked up- 
on as exceptionally admirable, and would 
secure to the leader and his orchestra a posi- 
tion, side by side with the best European 
orchestral organizations. 


We do not leave Victor Maurel to the 
last, because he was less excellent than the 
rest, for in every fact he was fully worthy 
to represent the vocal art at such a concert. 
His singing was on the artistic level of the 
instrumental performance. His interpre- 
tation of Gluck’s aria, was as chaste and as 
severe as the composition. It was an ex- 
ample of the noblest elocution. He bor- 
rowed nothing from the lighter grices of his 
art, of which he has unlimited control, but 
was content to present the text in its simple 
strength, trusting to the truthfulness of his 
interpretation for the effect. His faith was 
not displaced, nor was his ability overrated, 
for the audience accepted his performance 
as a high artistic effort, and proved, by 
their enthusiastic applause, how strongly 
they appreciated it. His interpretation of 
Mozart’s aria, was equally admirable, and 
elicited an encore which could not be de- 
nied. Mr. Maurel has proved himself onthe 
stage, and in the concert-room, to be, not 


only a great singer, but a thorough artist 
by education and by instinct; and we feel 
no hesitation in saying, that, if he retains 
his art-nature uncontaminated by popular- 
ty, in the future he need fear no rival 
ither in the new world or the old world, 


—_—_———__*-o_ oe .._... 
The Kellogg English Opera. 


LUCCIA DI LAMMEROOR. 


Kellogg and the company of English singers 
under the management of Hess and Gran, 
commenced a short season of opera in the 
English language, at the Accademy of Music 
on January 2ist to a large but not crowded 
audience. The cpera was ‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,’ with Miss Kellogg in the tittle role, 
sustained by Mr. Habelmann, Mr. Carlton, 
Mr. Fenich, Mr. Gustavus F. Hall, Mr. Reuben 
and Miss Annie Starbird. 

Of the performances of this opera we do not 
care to speak, for we remember no redeeming 
feature, with the exzeption of Miss Kelloge’s 
last scene which was exceedingly ‘fine, She 
sang the music exquisitely, and vocalized 
with a grace, a rapidity and a brilliancy worthy 
of all admiration. She excited the enthusi- 
asm of the audience, and received a warm and 
hearty recognition. 


MARTHA, 


Marra, was performed on Thursday the 
22d, and attracted an andience which crowded 
every part of the building. Ladies seated on 
the floor blocked-up every alley-way, and 
every available standing place was occupied. 

Miss Kellogg, of course, appeared as Mar- 
tha; Mrs. Zelda Seguin, as Nancy; Mr. Joseph 
Maas, as Lionel; Mr. G. F. Hall, as Plunket; 
Mr. E. Seguin, as Tristam, and Mr. T. Bartle- 
man, as the Sheriff of Rickmond. 

It gives us unfeigned pleasure to be able to 
say that the performance, in almost every re- 
spect, was a genuine success. We were temp 
ted to say ample things about the ‘Lucia,’ that 
its being done in English was a sham and a 
snare—that there was no language at all—that 
the terminations, ang—ove—air—art, and a 
few others, were all the English vouchsafed, 
perceptily, during the evening. But ‘Martha 
was a different affair, altogether; it was admir- 
ably sang, well acted, and the English was 
generally intelligible. 

Martha is one of Miss Kellogg’s most suc- 
cessfulimpersonations: she enters heartily into 
its characteristics, and pourtrays the wearied 
lady of fashion with infinite grace, and with 
equal esprit, the Jady disguised as a men- 
jal. She sustained both cheracters with sin- 
cular facility, and she dressed both stations 
with rare taste and appropriateness, with ex- 
ception of her head-dress in the first scene, 
which was more a Ja Normandy, than English 
in style. The light, brilliant character of the 
music, is admirably suited to her style, and her 
execution of it on this occasion gave evidence 
of admirable culture and of a vocal facility, 
which is a rare but a beautiful gift. 

But amidst the glitter of brilliant ficriture, 
so charmingly rendered, the simple air, ‘ fhe 
Last Rose of Summer,’ came out in its genu- 
ine pathos, like a ‘pearl of price.’She sang 
it with a simplicity and pathos that went di- 
rectly to the hearts of her hearers, and called 
forth a genuine burst of irrepressible applause. 
We have but one technical objection to offer, 
and that is, the pauses on the closing notes 
were too many and too long. ‘The pause in 
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singing, if it exceeds its due length only a 
second, fails of its effect, and there is no point 
in singing which so distinguishes the thought- 
ful artist as this. It cannot be taught; itis an 
intuitive perception; a strong art-instinct, 
which insensibly dictates the duration of a 
note, in relation to a touching effect. But 
Miss Kellogg sang and acted admirably, and 
fairly won the brilliant recognition which she 
received. 

Mrs. Seguin surprised and delighted us. 
We have always admired this genuine little 
artist, but she never before so thoroughly de- 
served our praise. Her singing was simply 
admirable. It displayed rare intelligence, and 
this gave an importance to the part, which it 
has rarely, if ever before received. Mrs. 
Seguin is a genuine and an admirable artist, 
and stands second to no one in her speciality, 
whether of native or foreign education. 

The Lionel of Mr. Joseph Maas was a very 
satisfactory and pleasing performance. His 
voice, a light and agreeable tenor, is of excel- 
lent compass, and very equal throughout its 
register. It has but little reserved power, and 
is deficient in the vibrato, and is consequently 
incapable, judging by what we heard, of strong 
effects. But it is a sweet and sympathetic 
voice, and his style is pure and uneffected. 
He sings with sentiment, but lacksin the ex- 
pression of passionate emotion. He sang his 
airs very sweetly, and was greeted with hearty 
applause, and was honored by encores, 

Mr. Gustavus F. Hall i3 an excellent artist, 
and gave an excellent impersonation of Plun- 
kett. He is a capital actor, keeping up the 
action of the scene most skillfully. He shows 
good cultivation in his singing, and is pains- 
taking and conscientious. He is truly a val- 
uable acquisition to an operatic company. 

Mr. Edward Seguin is always artistic in all 
he does, and the present was no exception to 
the general rule. 

We have rarely heard the concerted music so 
finely sung as it was on-this occasion. It had 
been thoroughly studied with a view to artis- 
tic coloring, and the effect was certainly ad 
mirable. The voices blended to a nicety, and 
no undue prominence appeared in any of the 
parts, so that the rendering of the whole was 
perfectly harmonious, and therefore delight- 
ful to listen to. 

The choruses were well sung by good voices, 
and the orchestra on the whole was good. It 
exhibited one prominent excellence, namely, 
due subordination to the solo voices. Mr, 
Frank Howson, though a very young con- 
ductor, seems to understand the business fair- 
ly. He is careful,and as a general thing 
prompt in his attention to the singers. 


MAKITANA. 


Wallace’s very beautiful opera of Mari- 
tana was produced on Friday, Jan, the 23d, 
before a large audience, and afforded Mrs, 
Jennie Van Zanct an opportunity for the 
display of her really admirable abilities. 

She has vastly improved since ker a;,pear- 
ance with the lamented Parepa Rosa; her 
voice is by far more sympathetic, and is 
better equalized; there is more repose in 
her style, and her manner has certainly be- 
come larger. Her execution, always bril- 
liant, 8 Low better under control, so that 
the .xcellence of her singing and acting, 
muke the off-nights as attractive as the on- 
nights. The only weak pvints in Mrs, Van 
Zandt’s singing, are her too frequent toiling 
after the high notes, and which when ar- 
rived at, she holds and holds and holds, 
very excellently too, but without rhyme or 


or reason. It is not necessary always to 
touch C and D in alt, to be a good singer, 
and Mrs. Van Zindt is so good a singer that 
she can afford to dispense with a little of 
that clap-trap. 

Mrs. Zelda Seguin was as charming and 
as efficient as she1s always. 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


At the Matinee on Saturday, Jan. the 
25th, Miss Kellogg assumed the role of Ar- 
line in the Bohemian Girl,’ and interpreted 
it with much grace and spirit. The music, 
both simple and brilliant, was admirably 
adapted to her powers, and she executed it 
without any blemish. She was loudly ap- 
plauded and encored. 

Mrs. Zelda Seguin was by far the best 
Gypsey Queen that we have had on our 
stage. The Academy was crowded to its 
utmost capacity; it was to be one of the 
largest audiences ever known within its 
walls. ; 

On Monday, Jan. the 27th, Mozart’s Le 
Nozze di Figaro was given, and the three 
ladies, Miss Kellogg, Mrs. Van Zandt and 
Mrs. Zelda Seguin, sustained their roles in 
an artistic and satisfactory manner, 

But as a whole, the performance was so 
immeasurable below the high standard 
of its rendering by the Parepa-Rosa com- 
pany, that we have not the patience to re- 
view it. 

On Tuesday Rigoletto was performed, and 
Mrs. Jenny Van Zandt as Gilda, was the 
vnly true point of admiration of the even- 
ing. She sustained the role with spirit, and 
sang much of the music very charmingly, 
but the support was so exceedingly poor, it 
seemed a miracle that she got through the 
opera. The Bohemian Girl was repeated on 
Friday evening. 

Shades of Castle and Campbell, ard Bowler 
and Lawrence, if we ever growled at you in 
a critical spirit, accept our heartfelt apolo- 
gies. Forgive us, for our punishment has 
come. We cannot in justice say, ‘thus bad 
begins but worse remains behind,’ because 
they were ‘better as good,’ as our friend 
Hans Breitmann would say, but the second 
part of the quotation must remain in evi- 
dence. 

We once heard some person say ‘muff.’ 
We presumed that he alluded to some 
article in fur; but we have learned since 
then, that there are ‘ Muffs’ whose skins 
never covered a four-legged animal. 

There is one characteristic of the Kellogg 
opera company, which sings in English, an 
assertion not often made evident, worthy of 
consideration, namely: it is so slow; very 
slow. An opera which, usually, takes two 
hours and-a-half to get through it, they 
accomplish in three hours and-a-quarter. 
This reminds us of the story of the Irish 
Donkey race. Each contestant rides a rivals 
donkey, one, of course, riding his, and as 
the animal which arrives at the goal dast is 
the winner, each man belabors his neigh 
bors beast, in the hope that his own will be 
the last in. There is only one discrepancy 
in this brilliant similie, which is, that in 
the operatic case, each singer strives to be 
last, and they all win. 

The public is the gainer in one way, if 
they do not get any more notes for their 
cash, they have more time to count up the 
value of the exchange. 


Watson’s Art JourNaL. ‘ We would 
respectfully commend this excellent paper 
to the attention of our readers. It is the 
only weekly published in the United States 
devoted to music, art, literature, and the 
legitimate drama, and its biographies of 
great composers, actors, &c., together with 
its impartial criticisms of their pro- 
ductions, make it an invaluable journal 
which no reading-room or family should be 
without.— The Programme, Jersey City. 


Gilmore’s 22d Regiment Band. 


The Saturday evening concerts of the 
Twenty-second Regiment Band under the 
direction of Gilmore, the indefatigable, 
continue to prove, as we predicted, a bril- 
liant success. We have never seen this 
class of entertainment so entirely satisfac- 
sory in its results. We remember when 
Bochsa gave promenade concerts in Tripler 
Hall, with a hundred in the orchestra, that 
the people clung reund the sides of the hall 
like wall-flowers, and could not be tempted 
to venture on the floor. Afterwards Maret- 
zek tried it at the Opera House, but the 
admixture of classes was so great that the 
full-blooded aris:ocrats would not stir, and 
and the muddy-blooded other people, who- 
ever they were, would not take the initi- 
ative. But at the Armory in 14th Street, 
the true intention of the Promenade Con- 
cert is carried out; the visitors enter into 
the spirit socially, promenade leisurely and 
noiselessly, giving flattering attention to the 
solos, while still keeping up the vivacity of 
the promenade, 

The following was the programme of 
Saturday evening, Jan. 10: 

PART I. 


. Grand March, * Tannhauser’... los seseeeene Wagner 
Gilmore’s Twenty-second Regiment Band. 
. Concert Waltz, * Immortellen’s.2.a:esee eee Gung’ 
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6.Overture, *'Stradella’s: 22. t.seeseuee ee Flotow 
Gilmore’s |'wenty-second Regiment Band. 

%. Cornet Solo, ‘ Young America Polka’............ L 

8. Divertimento, “Martha”. 2.) o: saueeaen sane Flotow 
Gilmore’s Twenty-second Regiment Band. 

9. Quartett:- for Saxophones, Andante and Allegro, 
Messrs. Wa rabe, Lefe ire, Steckelberg, and Schuliz. 
10. Galop, ‘ southern Life’ (by general desire)... .Cassidy 
Gilmoce’s T'wenty-second Regiment Band 

The most brilliant performance of the 
programme, was, unquestionably, the Over- 
ture to ‘Stradella,’ by Flotow. It is re 
compusition of great merit, and presents 
salient points of contrasted effects. Mr. 
Gilmore grasped all these points, and re- 
produced them througa the agency of his 
admirable Band, with an artistic coloring 
which was worthy of the Philharmonic or 
Thomas’ Orchestra. It was a tine perform- 
ance throughout, and closed with as grandly 
sonorous a Climax us we ever listened t. 

The Handel Chorus was also grandly ren- 
dered; the outlines were so admirably de- 
fined, by the marked attack of the perform- 
ers. The Yannhauser March, the selections 
mrom It Profeta, and the * Martha Diverti 
f,wleo, were all of them very finely executed. 
due reg rd being given to the light and 
shade, which are the soul of every good 
interpretat.on, and without which there is 
literally, but very little more than fiddel- 
ling or blowing. The waltz was also 
played with a flowing sensuousness which 
Was Charming. 

Tue soloists, Messrs. Arbuckle and Le- 
febre, were, as usual, brilliantly successful. 

Lefebre’s Saxophone solo, onthemes from 
Der Freischutz, was played with a purity.of 
intonation and a delicacy of expression 
that touched the sympathies of the audi- 
ences, aad won a hearty encore. Arbuckle’s 
‘Young America Polka’ was a brilliant per- 
formance in every way, und Arbuckle is 
always encored, 

The Quartette for Saxophones, executed 
by Messrs. Walrabe, Lefebre, Steckelberg, 
aud Schultz, was a performance of exceed- 
ing merit. The similarity of tone does not 
adimit of much contrast of color, but the 
taste und expression displayed, and the 
artistic shading of crescendo and diminuen- 
do, proved very effective, and rendered the 
performance a most pleasing one, and one 
which fully merited the encore, 

The concert as a whole, was a complete 
success, 
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and effective manner, the ‘Shadow song’ | whole, this ensemble piece was very poorly 


—— @ 


Grand Opera Concert-Academy of Music. 


‘Tne Messrs. Strakosch marshalled their 
forces and gave a gyand opera concert at the 
Academy last Tuesday, Oct. 28th, which was 
attended by a very large audience. The 
lower part of the house was very -much 
crowded, and the boxes were well filled by 
fashionable parties. We think this an ex- 
cellent move of the management, aud believe 
that one concert, and even two, could be 
given successfully every week of the season, 
for the programmes could be made delight- 
fully attractive, and the price of admission 
is very reasonable. We think they could be 
made popular as well as fashionable it, with 
the dollar admission, fifty cents extra would 
secure. a seat. Fifty cents seems but a small 
sum, but if two go it makes the difference 
of a dollar, and we believe that this little 
difference would induce four people to go 
where two only go now at two dollars. The 
management, however, is supposed to know 
best; and, judging by the performance of 
Tuesday evening last, we are willing to con- 
cede that it was worth two dollars. 

We give the programme of the first con- 
cert. 


PART I. 
1. Overture, ‘Tannhduser’......... Salaiaiclersie(s\e's's Wagner 
, Orchestra. 
2. Trio, from Messe Solennelle................. Rossini 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, Meesente Capoul and 
aurel. 


8. Aria, ‘La Calunnia,’ from Barbiere di Siviglia. Rossini 
Signor Nannetti. 
4, Aria, ‘Qui la Voce.’ from I Puritani........... Bellini 
Mile. Alice Maresi. 
5. Romanza, ‘ Spirito Gentil,’ from La Favorita. Donizetti 
Signor Italo Campanini. 
6. Aria, ‘Fac ut Portem,’ from Stabt Mater..... Rossini 
Miss Annie Louise Cary. 
%. Romanza, ‘Eri tu,’ from Un Ballo in Maschera. . Verdi 
Mons. Victor Maurel. 
8. Quartet and Chorus, ‘ A te, o cara,’ from I Puri- 
tani Bellini 
Mile. Maresi, Signor Campanini, Signori Del 
Puente, Nannetti, and Fuil Chorus. 


PART II. 


ee ee ee ee 


Overture, ‘Le Pardon de Ploermel,’........ Meyerbeer 
Orchestra and Chorus. 
BriidisigttOml HaAMIet. . 5... css aces csc cneses Thomas 


Signor Del Puente and Chorus. 
Poiacca, from Mignon..... 
Mile. Ostava Torriani., 
Aria, *M’appari,’ from Martha................ Fictow 
Mons, Victor Capoul. 
Aria, ‘Miei Rampolli Feminini,’ Cenerentola... Rossini 
Signor Scolara. 
Hinale; third act of Hmani.................005% Verdi 
Mile. Ostava Torriani, Signora Goroni, Signori 
Campanini, Maurel, Scolara, Boy, and Full 
Chorus. 
MV SCANS MATCH . 65.62 0incs cacseeeeecces Mendelssohn 
Orchestra. 
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The overture was very well played; the 
leading points were well developed; the vio- 
lins were particularly good in their prompt- 
ness of attack, delivery and emphasis. The 
only weak point was the exceeding strong 
point made by the brass at the close of the 
overture, the strings being too weak to com- 
pete with it. Half the quantity of sound 
would have been crescendo enough against 
the violins, and the effect would have been 
grander, because all the subjects would have 
been revealed to the ear. 


The lovely trio from Rossini’s Messe Solen- 
nelle was well sung by Miss Cary, Capoul, 
and Maurel, but a little more shading would 
have maae “er more effective. The or- 
chestra was too loud all through. 

Nannetti’s rich and cultivated voice was 
effective inthe famous song from I/ Barbierre, 
‘La collunnia.’ He sang it smoothly and 
with intelligence, but it is essentially an 
acting song, and is by no means telling as a 
concert piece. 

Mile. Alice Maresi sang in a very brilliant 


from Dinorah. Her execution was neat and 
rapid, and her interpretation was character- 
istic and full of spirit. it was most deserv- 
edly encored. 


Signor Italo Campanini was due after this, 
but he did not put in an appearance; and as 
no apology was made for his absence, we 
naturally concluded that the management 
did not consider his solo of much conse- 
quence either to the programme or to the 
public. 


Miss Annie Louise Cary sang ‘Fac ut 
portem’ very smoothly, but with less effect 
than could be produced by her rich and tell- 
ing voice. It appears to us that she trnsts 
too much to the beauty of her voice, and too 
little to the intellectual, tlre true interpreta- 
tion of the music. Her extremely nonchalent 
manner conveys the very opposite idea of 
earnest intention, without which, although 
the method may be good and the voice en- 
chanting, singing is merely a mechanical 
effort, without heart, and deficient in ihtel- 
ligence. Miss Cary is not deficient either in 
heart or intelligence, as her really splendid 
impersonation of ‘Azucena’in Jl Trovatore 
proves, but she relies so much upon the gen- 
erous favor of the public to an American 
singer, that she is apt to forget the artist, 
and to present to us, too often, the handsome 
woman, with only a rare and beautiful voice. 


Maurel proved, on Tuesday evening, his 
right to the position we have claimed for 
him—that of a first-class artist, on the score 
of intellectual power, purity of style, admir- 
able method, and the expression of a grand, 
artistic nature, which is a compound of 
brain and heart—the intense apprehension 
of the intellectual scope of the art, and the 
vivid expression of the passions and the 
emotions natural to the situation. His in- 
terpretation of ‘Eri tu’ was a master-piece 
of vocal elocution. His recitative was 
phrased with rare intelligence and dramatic 
force, and the aria was delivered with that 
broadly passionate utterance which indicates 
intellectual force and earnestness of purpose, 
combined with an exquisite artistic color- 
ing, so admirable in its conception, and so 
faultless in its execution, that the whole 
audience joined at its close ina roar of ap- 
probation, so genuine and so unqualified, 
that he was compelled to repeat the scena, 
and the public, the Art JouURNAL included, 
was delighted that he did repeat the 
whole. 

The finale to the first part was the quartette 
and chorus from I7 Puritani, ‘A te; O cara,’ 
and lo! Signor Campanini appeared looking, 
to us, to use a familiar expression, as mad 
as thunder, with Maresi, Del Puente, Nan- 
netti, and chorus. Of this performance the 
less said the better. While the other prin- 
cipals did their duty conscientiously, Cam- 
panini and Maresi treated, the whole affait 
very lightly. Maresi opened her mouth 
and drifted a very small tone about half a 
dozen seats beyond the orchestra; and Cam- 
panini, though he sang his solo very well, in 
half-voice, sang the whole of the concerted 
portion as though he was humming it 
through at a first rehearsal. Taking it asa 


performed. 

The overture, ‘Le Pardon de Ploermel,’ 
was played with much delicacy and preci- 
sion, the phrasing being good and the col- 
oring quite artistic. The chorus, unseen, 
with which it is interspersed was, strange to 
Say, sung not only in tune, but well and 
effectively. 

Signor Del Puente sang that somewhat 
solemn brindisi from Hamlet with infinite 
spirit and intelligence. He made of it all 
that could be made, and won for his efforts 
a very. cordial recognition. He is an artist 
of rare excellence; his voice is smooth, me- 
lodious and sympathetic, and has been fine- 
ly cultured: he was, we understand, in 
Italy, a pupil of Signor Marotta, now a 
resident teacher in this city; and he is a 
graceful and spirited actor. His whole 
manner is full of vitality, and his singing 
gives evidence of strong impulse and pas- 
sion. He is a thorough artist, and is alto- 
gether a worthy member of one of the most 
remarkable operatic companies that has ever 
occupied the stage of the Academy of 
Music. 

We have noticed before, the brilliant ren- 
dering of the Polacca, from Mignon, by 
Mile. Ostava Torriani. On this occasion she 
excelled her previous efforts and won a most 
euthusiastic and a thoroughly well-deserved 
encore, 

Everybody knows how Capoul sings 
‘M’Appari,’ from Martha. That he sang it 
as well in his evening dress as he always 
does in costume with the operatic surround- 
ings, could hardly be expected; besides, he 
was evidently laboring from a, then, slight 
affection of the throat, but he nevertheless 
sang it very finely, and was greeted with a 
hearty encore, which, however, he respect- 
fully declined to accept. 

Signor Scolara sang Rossini’s infinitely 
humorous aria, ‘Miei rampo)}li Feminini,’ in 
avery boisterous manner. All through it 
was greatly exaggerated, but it was a per- 
formance that had merit in it. Its tone was 
below the standard of the Academy of 
Music, but it showed that Signor Scolara, in 
his degree, holds a fair and reliable standing 
in the company. 

The celebrated finale to the third act of 
Ernani afforded Maurel another chance to 
display his really splendid abilities. We 
described his singing in this ensemble 
piece in our last issue, and we need only say 
that he kept up to his splendid standard on 
this occasion. 

Mendelssohn's Wedding March, well exe- 


cuted, closed a very interesting and _ brilli- 
ant concert, and we trust that the manage- 
ment will give us a few more of the same 
kind, for they are entirely charming, and 
will, we believe, prove a decided success. 


Trieste.—Verdi’s ‘Aida’ has been pro- 
duced and entrusiastically received at the 
TeatroCommunale. Theconductor, Signor 
Faccio, as well as the principal artists, in- 
cluding Signore Fricci, Mariani, Signori 
Pandolfini, Maini and Capponi, were recall- 
eda great number of times, besides being 
most liberally applauded throughout the 
performance. The opera was splendid’ 


put upon the stage. 
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Carson’s Prepared Mucilage. 


Carson’s Prepared Mucilage is a piece of 
patented genius. It is the most powerful 
mucilage SOLIDIFIED. One can carry it 
around in his pocket, and by just moistening 
the point, seal his letters, mend his cur- 
rency, etc., and, if necessary, even his man- 
ners. It cannot be spilled, for like soap, it is 
solid ; it will not dry up, nor evaporate, and 
it requires no brush. It is like the Magic 
Inkstand, positively invaluable, and will 
most assuredly banish every other kind of 
mucilage from the market. 

We know of no recent invention of such 
general convenience, and of such practical 
value. It is compact in form, cleanly, 
effective above all other mucilages, and 
always ready to the hand. For family use 
it is unequalled, and we are satisfied that it 
will become a necessity in every banking- 
house, merchants and insurance offices. In 
short, it is a necessity for all business men, 
and for every household. 

G. W. Carson & Co. are the inventors of 
this useful article, and the general office is 
at 746 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Newark Viusical Union. 


The ‘Newark Musical Union’ which was 
formed last year by the combination of all 
the vocal societies of Newark, promises 
fairly to become a great feature under its 
accomplished conductor, Mr. Ernest Ebei- 
hard. - The society numbers now about one 
hundred voices and an orchestra of thirty 
performers, the vocal section holding their 
rehearsals on Wednesdays, the orche:tra on 
Friday evenings. The latter section gave 
lately their first concert, at Association 
Hall, to a crowded house. The Newark 
papers pronounced this concert the best ever 
given in that town except Theodore 
Thomas’, The orchestra performed the 
Surprise Symphony by Haydn, Overtures to 
‘Dame Blanche’ and ‘ Pique Dame,’ and 
several minor compositious in a manner 
worthy of great praise and reflecting great 
credit on their indefatigable teacher, Mr. 
Eberhard. On Friday, November 31st, the 
two sections gave their first musical soiree 
with the following ambitious programme; 
Part second of the oratorio of ‘Judas Macca- 
beeus,’ Violin Concerto in A by Viotti, and 
several miscellaneous works. The solos 
were sung exclusively by members of the 
Society, The Society gives each month a 
musical soiree with a similar classical pro- 
gramme. 

On December 20th, the Society performed 
Handel’s grand oratorio Judas Maccabeus 
entire, and the performance was a great suc- 
cess, On January 25th Haydn’s Third or Im- 
perial Mass was given, and other first-class 
concerts will be given during the season. 

We notice an activity here which is ex- 
traordinary, and we may well lay this chief- 
ly to the energy and art enthusiasm of their 
conductor, Mr. Eberhard. This gentleman 
formerly conducted the Harmonic Society 
of Newark, which now is amalgamated with 
all other societies in this Union, in so suc- 
cessful a manner that he has been elected 


for the second time for this position of 
honor in the Musical Union. 


The said Union shows a striking contrast 
to our New York societies, who have died 
out of existence after a more or less success- 
ful life of 20 or 25 yoars. We may well 
ask the question, here, why has New York 
at present no vocal society that deserves to 
be named the pride of the city (with the ex- 
ception of one which is only kept in exist- 
ence by Church influence according to its 
name)? We think that the great fault was 
always with those corporations called the 
‘Board ;’ generally men of great respectabil- 
ity and well versed in all mercantile affairs, 
but entirely unacquainted with matters ap- 
pertaining to musical art. These men would 
rule the societies and have, as facts show, 
completely succeeded in ruiling them out of 
existence, generally in spite of the best ef- 
forts of the gentlemen whom they engaged 
to conduct the musical affairs of their re- 
spective societies. In Newark there appears 
to be a different spirit. The sublime body 
of men called the ‘Board’ exists also here, 
tut they seem to think, like true Americans, 
‘let every one mind his own business,’ and 
don’t try to doa thing which you don’t un- 
derstand. Hence the enthusiastic spirit in 
this Society, which, though comparatively 
young, may successfully compare with older 
institutions. 


They know they have in the person of 
Mr. Eberhard a most able and thorough 
musician to direct their musical affairs, 
and they support him in a proper manner, 
to their best ability, hence a most success- 
ful season will be the crowning result, 
which will reflect creditably on all con- 
cerned. 


In conclusion we wish to add that the 
orchestral section, feeling encouraged by the 
great results which they have accomplished, 
are on the point of organizing themselves as 
the Philharmonic Society of Newark, adding 
to their already respectable forces all the 
best instrumentalists of the city, in order 
to give the necessary attention to grand or- 
chestral works and accompanying the vocal- 
ists when desired. 


Our best wishes are with them and their 
congenial conductor, Mr. Eberhard. 


‘lene,’ at Booth’s Theatre. 


The drama of Zlene, produced at this 
theatre on Tuesday evening, is one of the 
best productions of the French school ever 
ected in this country. It is a really inter- 
esting piece and strongly emotional al- 
though there is no murder, seduction or 
any other of the usual sensational items on 
which modern authors seem to place their 
principal reliance in their endeavors to pro- 
duce successful plays for performance upon 
the stage. The plot of the drama turns up- 
on the adventures of Hlene, the wife of 
‘George Montant,’ a Parisian banker, in her 
endeavors to save the name and honor of her 
husband from disgrace and bankruptcy ; 
his position and standing in society being 
endangered by the fatal error of her father, 
a confirmed gambler, who, in order to g-atify 


his mania for play, had abstracted one 
hundred thousand francs from the banker’s 
safe, where it had been placed for safe 
keeping by an American gentleman, to 
whom a receipt had been given by ‘ George 
Montant,’ into whose custody the money 
had been deposited. The first act of the 
drama opens upon the gardens and villa of 
a wealthy nobleman who had invited all the 


‘fashionable world of Paris to a ball given 


in honor of the Shah of Persia. 

While the gay crowd are revelling in the 
enjoyment of the dance, ‘George Montant ’ 
enters and entreats of ‘Count Richfeu,’ a 
wealthy banker, the loan of one hundred 
thousand francs, with which request the 
Banker refuses to comply. The disappoin- 
ed young man retires from the ballroom in 
despair, and, returning to his home, resolves 
to end his troubles by committing suicide, 
but is surprised in his study by his wife 
while he is engaged in writing a farewell 
letter to her, and is obliged to acknowledge 
that he will be a ruined man if he cannot 
obtain the money within two days’ time. 
The wife, suspecting that her husband had 
lost the mouey at the gambling table, bit- 
terly reproaches him, and is about to call 
down the vengeance of heaven upon his 
head for causing the ruin of her children, 
when the sister hastily enters and informs 
her that her husband is innocent, and her 
father alone guilty. 

The repentant wife, who fondly loved 
her husband, implores his forgiveness, and 
determines, at all hazards, to endeavor to 
obtain the money; and for this purpose she 
collects all her jewels and money, and the 
same night starts by the train for the great 
gambling house at Spa, where she hopes to 
retrieve her husband’s fortunes. 

In the third act we perceive her at the 
gambling table, staking her money upon 
that fatal mania which has caused more 
misery, wretchedness, and ruin than any 
other absorbing passion. After winning 
eighty thousand francs, she stakes the whole 
of her gains, together with her own money, 
and, of course, loses her all. In despair 
and misery she returns to her home, and 
the interest of the play culminates at the 
end of the forth act in a startling, sensation- 
al, and deeply interesting denoument. 

Mrs. J. B. Booth by her fascinating, 
beautiful and impassioned acting has at 
once placed herself, not only in the fore- 
most rank of the drama, but in our opinioa 
has also at one bound sprang up the ladder 
and alighted on the pinnacle of fame. 

In the ballroom scene of the first act of 
the play, she appears upen the stage hke a 
lovely vision, charming all eyes and captiy- 
ating all hearts by her grace and beauty. 
From the beginning to the end,of the per- 
formance her genius rivets the attention, 
warms the feelings, and powerfully appeals 
to the sympathies and emotions of our 
nature. 

This charming lady and true artist has no 
equal upon the stage of New York, and there 
is no rival in this city worthy of comparision 
with her. In judgment of conception, in- 
tensity of feelings, power vf expression, 
and grace of delivery, she is so -far in ad- 
vance of her compeers that rivalry is out of 
the question. We congratulate the lovers 
of the drama on the fact, that we have now 
a first-class artist in this city who is worthy 
to sustain and examplify, not only the pro- 
ductions-of authors of medium talent, but 
also the grand creations of Shakespeare, 


WATSON’ 


Ernani at the Academy of Music. 


MAUREL AS ‘DON CARLO.’ 


The production of Hrnani at the Academy 
of Music, on October 17th, was quite an 
event; at least, so thought the public if we 
may judge by the brilliant audience that 
filled the Academy to witness its performance, 
Hirnani has been so rarely performed during 
the past few years that it comes to us now 
almost as a novelty. It contains some of 
Verdi’s noblest thoughts, and is particularly 
rich in concerted and ensemble pieces. It is 
higher in tone than most of his operas; an 
air of chivalry pervades it from first to last, 
as though Verdi felt that he was dealing 
with Grandees and the Royalty of Spain; 
and in no part of the work does he fall be- 
low that level. While we admire nearly all 
the music; we must admit that it is greatly 
over-instrumented ; so much is unisons for 
voice and instruments, and the bass is laid 
on so. heavily that the singers have to tear 
the very heart out of their voices to make 
themselves heard at all. Of course with a 
proper balance of things the contrast would 
not be so positive as it is, but such a luxury 
cannot be afforded by an operatic manager in 
this country. 


yBut with this one fault notwithstanding 
—and Muzio did his best to soften those 
brassy things—it was refreshing to listen to 
Ernani once more, given as it was in so sat- 
isfactory a manner. : 

Mile. Torriani undertook the role of 
‘Elvira,’ and she did with it all that her 
physique would allow. She has a soprano 
voice of excellent quality, fresh and sweet, 
but of too delicate a timbre for music so 
powerfully dramatic as that of Hrnani. She 
sustained herself nobly through the first two 
acts, but after that the strain told upon her 
so that she sharpened very constantly, which 
must have been as painful to her as it was to 
the audience. Still, Mlle. Torriani, though 
overweighted, sang admirably well. She 
sang the music with artistic skill; her ex- 
ecution was brilliant and articulate; she 
acted well, exhibited passion and earnest- 
ness, and was so vehemeut in her work that 
she shirked nothing, though she might have 
saved herself a great deal under the shelter 
of the vigorous instrumentation. She there- 
fore deserves warm and generous commen- 
dation. 

Signor Campanini was the ‘Ernani’ of 
the cast, and sustained the character with a 
great deal of spirit; but his bearing was 
hardly on a level with his rank: the man 
who would yield up his life and his some 
hours’ bride upon a point of honor would, 
it seems to us, show a more pronounced dig- 
nity of mein. This may appear a little over- 
‘critical, but it is a suggestion worthy of 
Campanini’s consideration. He sang the 
music well throughout, and in many places 
very finely. His beautiful voice, so ample 
in its power, was heard to the greatest ad- 
vantage, not only in his solos and in the 
concerted music, but in the ensemble pieces, 
where it came out with singular brightness, 
and seemed to be almost the sustaining 
power. f 

M. Maurel is an artist from the crown of 
his head to the soles of his feet. It is very 
rare to find so many excellencies in one 
man, and so many natural gifts bearing 
upon a special profession. Maurel has a 
fine presence; his face is handsome and ex- 

ressive; his form is well and elegantly 
Puilt, and his voice is rich in quality, and 
ample in power and compass. He is a cul- 
tivated and refined artist; his school is 
large and grand, and he sings with grace, 
expression, and spirit. His recitative sing- 
ing is admirable from its fine emphatic 
phrasing, clear enunciation and impressive 
delivery. 9 His cantabile singing 1s broad in 
its flow, and effective from the earnest 
pathos which he throws into it. His whole 


style is eminently intellectual, while at the 
same time he has quick and powerful im- 
pulses, which give warmth and vitality to 
the purely intellectual effort. 

Maurel is the most kingly Don Carlo that 
we have seen on the boards of the Academy. 
His presence is most noble, his bearing 
frank and dignified, and in his make-up he 
shows the same refined taste and artistic 
instinct as in his singing”and his acting. 

He won the suffrages of the audience at 
once by his admirable singing of first solo, 
in his duett with Elvira—‘ Da quel di che 
Vhoveduta,’—and he sustained and increased 
the impression as the opera advanced, until 
the finale of the fourth act, when his 
splendid rendering of the recitative and 
cantabile, commencing ‘ Grand Dio! costar 
sepolera li marmi,’ and closing with the 
grand sextette and chorus, ‘ 0 sommo Carlo,’ 
when the enthusiasm of the audience was 
aroused to. the highest pitch, and an unan- 
imovs and overwhelming call for repetition 
ensued, which was, after some time, con- 
ceeded, and was again relieved with enthu- 
siasm. The honor was chiefly due to Mau- 
rel. He has won his recognition as an 
artist of the first rank, and we do not doubt 
but his subsequent performances will con- 
firm the claim so accorded. 

The Silva of Signor Nannetti was a care- 
ful performance. He sang the music well, 
and was conscientious in the concerted 
pieces, but his voice lacks weight, and his 
acting is wanting in sustained dignity and 
earnestness of purpose. 

The chorus sang well and effectively, and 
the orchestra was handled with masterly 
skill by Signor Muzio, who gave to the par- 
titura a delicacy and a breadth of colocing, 
such as is rarely heard in an operatic or- 
chestra. 


Opening of Mareizek’s Ttalian Opera. 


LUCCA AND TAMBERRIK IN ‘IL POLIUTO.’ 

Donizetti’s serious opera, Poliuto, was 
chosen for the appearance of these great 
artists at the Grand Opera House, on Oct. 
6th. This opera is not a favorite with 
the public because the subjects are not catch- 
ing; it nevertheless contains some of the 
finest specimens of Donizetti’s writing. It 
gives evidence of deep thought, and in its 
dignity it is earnest and sustained. The in- 
strumentation is also very varied and beautiful 

The welcome given to Madame Pauline 
Lucca was not merely cordial, it was enthu- 
siastic. Round followed round of applause 
until it seemed that it would never end, the 
fair voculist bowing again and again, with 
much seeming emotion. It was such a re- 
ception as is only vouchsafed to one of New 
York’s most favored singers. Lucca has 
lost some of her embonpoint, but not enough 
to destroy the rounded outlines of her form; 
apd yet enough to refine and give more in- 
tellectual expression to her face. We have 
never seen Lucca look so well as upon this 
occasion. je 

The first few notes that she uttered showed 
that a few months rest and pleasure travel 
had done wonders for Lucca’s voice. Beau- 
tiful as it was before, it is now still more 
beautiful. It has gained a greater volume, 
and with this increase of power, its luscious 
richness and magnetic sympathy are more 
than doubled. It is certainly one of the 
most beautiful organs that ever woman was 


gifted with, and but few women could use 


it with such thrilling effect as Lucca does, 
her earnestness is so intense as to frequently 
electrify her audience. 

Lucca’s singing throughout this opera 
arose to a higher degree of excellence than 
in any volé she has hitherto attempted. In 
her first, substituted, aria her singing was 
maguificent; her declamation was broad, her 
manner large, and the cadenzas, which were 
revealed the wealth of her voice, both in its 
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elaborate and approprite, were executed with 
singular force and hrilliancy. This aria too, 
rich, pure upper-tones, and in its full, round 
middle register. Her fine singing was justly 
received with enthusiasm. 

In the grand ensemble scene in the second 
act, Lucca’s strident power asserted itself 
triumphantly; she literally took the whole 
weight of it upon her shoulders, and bore it 
off by the sheer force of her genius, and the 
grandeur of her voice. ; 


The same may be said of the grand climax 
of her role, where, in the prison of her 
doomed husband, she abjures the false 
idols and acknowledges the true God. 
This was simply an inspiration; she threw 
her whole soul into the situation; she 
seemed to rise in stature, and the impetuos- 
ity of her singing and acting, the sublime 
beatitude which seemed to fill her whole be- 
ing, as she sang ‘IZ suon dell’ Arpa Angelica’ 
created a profound sensation not to be for- 
gotten by those who heard and saw her. 

It was a triumph of true genius, and has 
placed Lucca, as a dramatic vocalist, almost 
beyond the reach of competition. 


It gave one a thrill of pleasure to note the 
generous, the enthusiastic reception which 
the public accorded to one of the greatest 
artists of the day, Henrico Tamberlik. -It 
was a grand ovation, a large-hearted homage 
to the man who had stood his ground, for 
many years, against all opposition. 

Tamberlik is a great artist; one of the 
few remaining of that noble Italian school 
whose genius and art have given the breath 
of life to the beautiful creations of the in- 
spired writers for the operatic stage. They 
are the originals of whom the present day 
affords so many incomplete and feeble copies. 


Tamberlik has a splendid presence; his 
air is commanding, and he has all the elas- 
ticity of a man of thirty, combined with 
the easy dignity of maturity. The moment 
he steps upon the stage you recognize the 
bearing and the aplomb of an artist, and 
you feel that time has dealt lightly with 
the physical man. As we have said, the 
entrance of Tamberlik on the scene was the 
signal for prolonged and tumultuous ap- 
plause, the enthusiasm of which seemed 
unexpected embarrassing. But he speedily 
recovered himself, and his first aria—an in- 
terpolation—proved how well deserved is 
the brilliant reputation he has enjoyed, by 
the world’s consent, during so many years. 
Every tone and gesture was redolent with 
intelligence and perfect art. Every point 
was considered, yet there was no appear- 
ance of study; on the contrary, all seemed 
the spontaneous impulse of the moment— 
the veritable promptings of nature, Noth- 
ing could be finer than his phrasing; 3t was 
at once clear, emphatic, and shaded with 
all the subtle art of musical declamation. 
In all the graces of realism he is a model, 
while in passionate expression, and in all 
those finer nuances which distinguish genius 
from mediocrity he certainly stands unrival- 
led at the present day. Uis accompanied 
prayer behind the scenes was an exquisite 
piece of singing, refined, earnest and pray- 
erfully inspired. His ‘Credo,’ in the second 
act, was a brilliant specimen of musical dec- 
lamation; and in the prison scene he was 
equally grand; albeit, he was somewhat 
overpowered, vocally, by the bright and 
strident young voice of Lucca. His voice is 
not, of course, as young as it was; it has 
lost soine of its grand sustaining power; but 
in intonation it is perfect; in capacity for 
expression, it is uninjured. His pronuncia- 
tion is exquisitely pure and distinct; in 
short, in all respects, he is still the repre- 
sentative of the noblest school of vocal- 
dramatic art inits purity, and as such deserves 
the earnest admiration of all who view sing- 
ing and acting, not from a sensational point 
of view, but from the standpoint of pure and 
unadulterated art. 
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Debut of Ilma di Murska. 


LA SONNAMBULA,. 


The debut of Mlle. Ilma di Murska at 
the Grand Opera House, last Tuesday, Oct. 
7th, proved to be a musical event of the 
very first importance. We believe that its 
importance was altogether unexpected, be- 
cause but little space has been devoted to 
her by the press, in comparison with the 
somewhat spread-eagle articies devoted to 
Nilsson and Lucca. While our phlegmatic 
public growls at preparatory puffs, it turns a 
bitter cold shoulder to those who appear un- 
announced. There is no public in the world 
that shows such utter indifference to the 
event of a debut as our own, unless the de- 
butant is heralded by a tremendous flourish 
of trumpets. 

Ilma di Murska did not come to America 
to make a reputation; she has gained all the 
honors that could be bestowed upon one of 
the great singers of the world, in every 
European capital and London, and had 
maintained her position against the great 
singers Patti, Nilsson, Titiens, Lucca and 
all others, even to the last moment of leay- 
ing for this country. She did not come to 
make a reputation, but to have the endorse- 
ment of new publics, to whom she was un- 
known save by name. 

Tne opera chosen for her debut, was Bel- 
lini’s ‘Sonnambula,’ a work too rarely per- 
formed, but which never fails to bring with 
it a sense of exquisite freshness and beauty. 
Murska is a blonde, with the blondest of 
blonde hair, and a face full of intelligence 
and expression. She is younger than her 
years, the spirit of Art seems to posess her, 
and that is ever youthful. 

Di Murska is in the zenith of her powers. 
Her voice is a pure soprano, of beautiful 
quality and of immense compass, and culti- 
vated to the highest degree of perfection in 
the best Italian school. So careful has 
been her study that she vocalizes, as but 
few women have vocalized before, without 
the slightest facial muscular contortion. 
The most involved roulades, the most dis- 
tant intervals and trills high up in alt, are 
executed by her with such wonderful ease, 
that, looking upon her face, but for the 
exquisite sounds which ravish the ear, one 
might believe her dumb, so motionless are 
her lips. 

With such wonderful powers of execution, 
it might be supposed that D1 Murska is a dis- 
ciple of the heartless, fire-rocket school; but 


such is not the case. She is an earnest, 
passionate singer, with the Italian warmth 
and abandon, and uses her executive power 
only where it enhances the dramatic effect of 
the passage or forms a part of the score. 

She interpreted the role of ‘Amina’ with 
rare grace, and with a simplicity and an 
earnestness that gave to her impersonation 
an air of perfect naturalness. Her singing 
throughout was almost faultless, whether in 
passages of deep emotion, or in those won- 
derful flights of florid ornamentation. In 
all we observed that remarkable perfection of 
vocalism which leaves hardly a point for 
criticism, ) Her success was complete; from 
the first note to the last her efforts were ap- 
plauded to the echo, and we have rarely 
seen more genuine enthusiasm than we wit- 
nessed on this occasion, 


Di Murska and Tamberlik. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


One of the finest performances that we 
ever remember to have seen was the Lucia di 
Lammermoor as interpreted by Mlle. Ilma di 
Murska and Signor Tamberlik. We have 
beard a generation of singers in those parts, 
but taking them all in all, we think that 
the artists we have named surpass all others 
in the roles ‘Lucia’ and ‘ Edgardo.’ 


Ilma di Murska, as we said in a previous 
article, is a perfectly finished artist; her 
vocalism, on all points, is entirely irre- 
proachable; whether in the rapid and_bril- 
liant fioriture, or in the flowing cantabile; in 
the prompt and decided attack of her notes, 
or in the absolute control of the finest shad- 
ings of tone, she leaves nothing to be ques- 
tioned or to be desired. 


She entered thoroughly into the character 
of ‘Lucia,’ portraying with skilful art its 
tenderness and its weakness, and presenting 
a life picture, without exaggeration for the 
sake of dramatic effect. She is an admirable 
actress, graceful and impassioned, but with 
sufficient repose to afford contrast to the ex- 
pression of strong emotion. 

Her singing was simply exquisite. From 
the first note to the last, it was a succession 
of surprises and delights. Her opening 
recitative, in its fine phrasing and dramatic 
emphasis, revealed the intelligent and thor- 
ough artist. The slow movement which 
followed ‘ Regnavo nel selenzio’ was a beau- 
tiful specimen of the pure cantabile style. In 
the fine carrying of her voice, and in its 
tender and passionate inflections there was 
a charm altogether irresistable. The Caba- 
letta ‘Quando rapita in estasi’ which suc- 
ceeded, was a brilliant display of executive 
dexterity: so light, so rapid, so finely artic- 
ulated and so perfect in intonation, that it 
was altogether faultless. Scales ascending 
or descending, diatonic or chromatic; ca- 
dences in broken chords, or elaborately in- 
volved figures, sometimes staccato, and 
ranging high in altissimo, were thrown off 
with a grace and brio so absolutely effortless, 
that it excited instead of wonder, only ex- 
quisite delight. Its further merit was that 
it seemed through its facile rendering an in- 
tegral part of the composition, and not a 
vocal embroidery thrown in for effect, 


“Bursts of genuine enthusiasm loud and long- 


continued greeted this display of magnificent 
vocalism. 


Her duetts, one with ‘Edgardo,’ in the 
first act, and the other with her brother, in 
the second act, were admirable specimens of 
dramaticsinzing. Nothing could be grand- 
er in declamation than her address to Enri- 
co, commencing ‘II pallor funesto orrendo;’ 
its phrasing was superb, and nothing could 
be more beautiful, vocally, than her execu- 
tion of the two ascending and descending 
minor scales, each crescendoed and diminu 
endoed, and followed by a rapid chromatic 
scale ascending, that occur towards the 
close of the solo. The very perfection of 
vocalism was shown in the correct intona- 
tion of those passages and the faithful ren- 
dering of the composers markings. Her 
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singing and acting in the contract scene 


were worthy of her preceeding efforts. 
The closing scene—the mad scene—was 


Ilma di Murska’s crowning triumph. There 
is, possibly, nothing in the whole range of 
music so varied in expression as this scene. 
It takes in a large range of human passions, 
while the mind, distraught, is unconscious 
of all physical expression. The music, su- 
perficially judyed, seems singularly incon- 
gruous with the situation. It expresses the 
emotions of deep love and of sorrow as pro- 
found, with flashes of tender memory, while 
at the same time the most elaborate and 
brilliant fioriture dazzles the ear, and con- 
founds our sense of fitness; The incongrui- 


ties can only be reconciled to common sense 
by viewing them as the fanciful, unconscious 
flights of a mind unhinged; and to feel that 
they are so, the fioriture must be effortless— 
must be uttered, as it were, unconsciously ; 
for any appearance of. effort to accomplish 
the executive difficulties, and they are for- 
midable, would at once destroy the illusion. 

It was in this utter unconsciousness of 
the wonders she was accomplishing, that 
the genius and art of di Murska triumphed- 
Through the whole of this supreme vocal 
display, of grandly-phrased recitative, of 
tenderly uttered cantabile phrases, of pas- 
sages of grief and terror, and of wonders of 
executive agility, she was to all appearances 
an unconscious agent—apart from the scene, 
and irresponsible. 

In was an example of art in its highest 
musical and dramatic form, such as the 
world has rarely seen, and to say that it 
was acknowledged with enthusiasm, is to 
convey but a faint idea of the interrupting 
mumurs of admiration, and the hurricane of 
applause which followed at the close of the 
scene. It wasa grand and loyal recogni- 
tion of di Murska’s supreme excellence, 
vocally and dramatically. We tender her 
our unqualified admiration, and count her 
personation of ‘Lucia’ as the finest art 
effort of modern days, if we except the 
‘Mignon’ of Christine Nilsson on Monday 
evening, which was in its specialty, equally 
great. |) € 

Tamberlik fairly took us all by surprise. 
Since his first appearance, his voice seems to 
have recovered its elasticity and much of ‘its 
strength; and not only that, but Tamberlik 
seems to have gained almost his old control of 
it. It was so fine on this occasion that we 
could hardly recognize it as the same voice we 
had heard so regretfully before. His opening 
notes told the whole story at once, and through- 
out the whole opera he sustained himself 
nobly. He was admirable in his first duo with 
‘Lucia;’ his phrasing was large and broad, 
and his manner earnest and passionate. 

His rendering of his part in ‘Chi mi frena,’ 
that ever fresh and beautiful sextette, was 
very fine; his manner had all the impressive- 
ness of reality and stern resolution, while his 
‘malediction’ was a terrible burst of passionate 
declamation. Scorn, indignation and hate 
were blended in that fierce expression. The 
sextette was loudly encored, notwithstanding 
Signor Mari did his best to spoil it by loud and 
over vehement singing. 

Yhe crowning excellence, however, of Sig- 
nor Tamberlik’s personation was his scena in 
the last scene. The long recitatives and andante 
offered full scope for the display of his grand 
and emphatic phrasing, his fine cantabile, and 
that nobility of sentiment and that largeness 
of expression, which found its culmination in 
the aria ‘Fra poca a me, which seemed the 
utterance of a profound, yet acute and over- 
whelming agony of grief, and every note was a _ 
heart-sob. It was one of the most powerful 
pieces of acting and singing that we ever saw 
or heard, and the thunders of applause which 
followed its conclusion proved how deeply the 
audience was affected. It was a genuine tri- 
umph for Tamberlik, and fully established his 
claim to the present suffrages of the public, ~ 
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Don Giovanni at the Academy, and ‘EI 
Flauto MWlagico at the Grand Opera 
House. 

Mozart’s beautiful and enduring work 
Don Giovanni, was produced on Wednesday, 
Oct. 22d, and attracted a brilliant and 
overcrowded audience. Some say that Moz- 
art’s music was the magnet which attracted 
such a vast crowd; others, that the combi- 
nation of artists was the attraction. We 
shall not attempt to decide as to which 
opinion is correct, but it is certain that the 
only crowded audiences at the Academy and 
at the Grand Opcra House were present on 
the occasion of the performance of Mozart’s 
operas of Don Giovanni and Il Flauto Magico; 
ana it is equally certain that if the com’ ina- 
tion of artists draw the immense audiences, 
the chief delight afforded was the music 
per se, for with the exception of two or 
three of the principal artists the perform- 
ances were little better than very indifferent. 
rehearsals. 


At the Grand Opera House, Di Murska 
electrified the audience by her most brilliant 
bravoura singing, and by the unparallelec 
ease with which she emitted those altissimi 
notes, which seem to be a special and very 


rare gift—for which, the Lord be praised! 
Still, if they have to be used, we should be 


grateful when they are sung and not screech- 
ed. 

Lucca, also, sang much of her music very 
finely; she had the great merit of being 
thoroughly in earnest, and her voice was 
never more beautifully rich and sympathetic. 
Janet, too, sang well, but his voice has by 
no means the weight to give full effect to 
the grand music allotted to ‘Sarastro.’ Viz- 
zani sang very poorly indeed, and was ex- 
ceedingly imperfect in his music and the 
black tenor was, fortunately, almost inaudi- 
ble; while the venerable and much respected 
Ronconi appeared appropriately clothed in 
feathers and cackled, we regret to say, like 
an old het. whose voice had become delapi- 
dated by:*trying to crow. Some of the 
most beautiful! music is to be found 
in trios for female voices, and the two 
parties of three ladies each, who under- 
took to slaughter the music, fulfilled their 
mission most effectually. The chorus not 
haviag much to do did not do much that 
was bad; but the orchestra, which had a 
great deal to do, did an immense amount of 
bad work, and buried poor Mozart without 
any funeral honors. 


Yat the Academy, as far as the singers were 
concerned, we regret to say that Mozart 
fared still worse. There was but one bright 
light in the whole ‘combination,’ and that 
was Nilsson, who, to the surprise of every- 
body, took the part of ‘Doma Elvira,’ the 
noblest character in the whole opera, and 
the one to which the noblest and most beau- 
tiful music is entrusted. The character, in 
this city, has generally been allotted to second 
and third rate artists, and consequently, two 
of the finest numbers in the opera have been 
necessarily omitted, namely: ‘Al fugi il tra- 
ditor,’ and ‘Mi tradi quell’ alma ingrata.’ 
Of these, Nilsson omitted the first, but sang 
the second superbly, She taxed her physique 
severely, but she carried it through bravely, 


in all earnestness of spirit, and successfully. 
She sang the rest of the music finely, and 
her acting throughout was so noble, so dig- 
nified, and so full of the nobility of woman- 
hood, that we can say with perfect truth, 
that the character of ‘Elvira,’ the wife of 
the rascal Don was for the first time reveal- 
ed to the public. Her interpretation of the 
character, musically and intellectually, was 
worthy of all praise and admiration. 

Mile. Maresi was the most inefficient 
‘Donna Anna’ that we have yet seen. Her 
recitatives and arias were weakly and inef- 
fectively sung, and in the concerted music, 
especially in the beautiful trio, ‘ Nonti fidar, 
O misera,’ and that masterpiece, the sextette, 
‘Sola, sola in bujo loco,’ she was so ineffi- 
cient as to mar the performance. Mlle. Tor- 
rian1 as * Zerlina,’ while she sang the music 
very smoothly, was heavy and spiritless, and 
her manner, lacking all spice of coquetry, 
offered no moral excuse for her yielding to 
the fascinations of the Don. She was not 
the ‘Zerlina’ of either Mozart or Da Ponte. 

Campanini, ss ‘Octavio,’ probably the 
most lugubrious spooney and fuss and teath- 
ers hero to be found in any operatic libretto, 
sang his first aria, ‘ Dalla sua pace,’ smooth- 
ly and creditably; without being up to the 
refined sentiment of the music, he threw in- 
to it a certain impassioned fervor which told 
with the audience and won him the honor of 
an encore, notwithstanding he got terribly 
out in the last four bars of the aria. 

Maurel dressed the part superbly; his cos- 
tumes—for they were many—we have never 
seen surpassed, and rarely equaled, and he 
looked a splendid, fascinating villian in 
every sense of the term. ,He®ang ‘La ci 
darem’ tamely; the dashing aria ‘ Fin ch’han 
dal vino,’ spiritedly and effectively, and the 
serenata ‘ Del vieni alla finestra’ with much 
grace and sentiment; in fact, he sang all the 
music well as far as the notes were concern- 
ed, but he failed to interpret the spirit of 
the part. He was a villian, of course, be- 
cause his acts proved it, but he was deficient 
in dash, fascination and bravado; hg did 
not act ont the character which Mozart has 
indicated, with such wonderful power, in 
his music. ¢ 

Maurel’s specialty is the grandiose, but 
with his splendid natural gifts and his tine 
intelligence, if he would study metaphyical- 
ly the character of ‘ Don Giovanni’ as Moz- 
art has painted him, he could give us an in- 
terpretation snch as we have never had in 
this country. 

Signor Nannetti sang every note of the 
music of ‘Leporello’ as conscientiously as 
any ‘Leporello’ ever sang it before. But it 
was only singing; there was voice to the 
character, but no character to the voice. It 
was the skeleton of a ‘Leporello’ from 
which the spirit had departed. He chucked 
the chorus-girls under the chin, to be sure, 
and imitated the heavy gallantry of his.mas- 
ter, but he never entered, for one moment, 
the body or the spirit of the ‘Leporello? of 
Mozart. 

The chorus, emulating the example of the 
principals, sang fearfully out of tune, and 


seemed to be happy in the achievement of 
extreme sharpness. 


But to the orchestra we take off our hat. 
We wish it was of the stove-pipe description, 
because our obeisance would seem to be 
higher; but low-crowned as it is, we raise 
it respectfully in honor of Signor Muzio, 
who gave us the instrumentation of Mozart 
as Mozart would have delighted ¢, to 
hear it. He had to bridge over many mis- 
haps of the vocalists—even the peerless Nils- 
son being Geficient in memory once—and did 
it with promptness and firmness; but beside 
this master control of the situation, he pre- 
sented so exquisite an interpretation of the 
orchestral score in its exquisitely delicate 
shadings and rich poetical coloring, that we 
could hardly believe we were in an opera- 
house in America. In short, we freely for- 
give all the shortcomings of the vocal 
part of the opera, because of the unqualified 
delight we received from the orchestral in- 
terpretation. 


As we said from the first, Signor Muzio is 
the right man in the right place, andif heis 
permitted to assume the full control of the 
power his position should ensure, unob- 
structed by any parsimony on the part of the 
management, he will make the present sea- 
son at the Academy of Music remarkable for 
unusual excellence in the ensemble music, and 
in that great back-bone of all operatic music 
—the orchestral accompaniment. 


Salvini as ‘Sullivan the Actor.? 


Signor Saivini appeared at the Academy 
of Music on Tuesday, Oct. 21st, for the 
lirst time in this country in comedy, and 
achieved a great success; proving what a 
great artist he is in being able to throw 
aside the mantle of tragedy and take up 
comedy with the greatest ease. The play of 
Sullivan the Actor is familiar to all theatre- 
going people under the name of David Gar- 
rick, which is almost a literal translation of 
it: the only difference between them is, that 
the time of action in David Garrick is 
placed in the last century, which is much 
better on account of the costume being more 
picturesque tnan the one of our day. Signor 
Salvini as ‘Sullivan’ displayed the highest 
appreciation of his part. In the first act, his 
interview with the father of the young lady 
who is so infatuated with him, was marked 
with great dignity and elegance of style and 
manner. 

The dinner-party scene, where he recog- 
nizes in the young lady that he. has 
promised to disgust, the girl that he really 
loves, the expression of his face, the inflec- 
tions of his voice, the look he gives her 
when he offers her his arm, were all touches 
of genius and showed that he does not de- 
pend upon passion and strength of vo:ce 
alone for his effects. The chamber scene 
was a superb piece of acting—and in spite of 
his supposed intoxication, he was a gentle- 
man under all circumstances. Signor Sal- 
vini was most ably sustained by Signora Pia- 
monti, who looked and acted her part 


’charmingly; the other members of the com- 


pany were all excellent. This performance 
was repeated at a matinee at the Union 
Square Theatre on Wednesday, 
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fnropean fous of the {fonth. 


Herr Theodore Formes, brother of Carl 
Formes, has become insane, and is now in |! 
an asylum at Dusseldorf. 


M. Halanzier-has engaged Mile. Jeannie 
Fouquet, the prize-winner in the Opera- 
Comique Class at the Conservatoire. 


The organists of Germany are forming a 
nnion for charitable purposes. The first 
niceting was beld recently at Berlin, 


Bologna.—The Teatro Brunetti, thorough- 
Jy re paired and redecorated, has just opened 
with ‘Il Trovatore.’ 


Gratz.—Mme. Mallinger and Herr Wachtel 
will ere long commence a short a starring 
engagement at the Landestheatre, 


Tbe Menus-Plasirs proposes to bring out 
Donizetti’s comic opera, ‘ Rita, ou le Marie 
battu,’ last heard in the Rue Favart, May, 
1860. 2 


Marseilles is without an opera at present, 
the Municipality having refused a subven- 
tion. The Theatre Valette has been trans- 
formed into a circus. 


During his stay in Vienna, the King of 
Italy conferred the Cross of the Crown of 
Italy upon Signor Marchesi, the well-known 
professor and composer. 


J Mme. Adelina Patti left Paris on Monday 
last for Vienna, en route to St. Petersburgh. 
She will sing in the Austrian capital on be- 
half of the Artists’ Association there. 


According to the Melbourne Argus, ‘Mme. 
Arabella Goddard has met with the most 
brilliant success ; whence she went to 
Brisbane. She returns immediately to 
Melbourne, to give a new series of con- 
certs.’ 


Mlle. Virginie Gung’l, daughter of the 
" waltz composer, has made her debut on the 
operatic stage at Schwerin, as Agatha (‘ Der 
Freischiitz’). She is said to possess hopeful 
talent. 


M. Henry Litolff has just married a young 
lady at Nogent-sur-Marne. According to 
the Gazette Musicale, the new Mme. Litolff 
is the fifth bearer of the name of the author 
of *Héloise et Abeilard.’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Rousby are engaged to appear 
at the Princess’s Theatre in a comedy by 
Miss Braddon, and & one-act drama on an 
interesting Russian subject, written ex- 
pressly for them by Wellington Guernsey, 


Leipsic.—Ferdinand Duvid’s successor as 
violin-teacher at the Conservatory is an 
Austrian, Dworzka von Welden, son of the 
Austrian Consul at Patras. He was form 
erly a pupil of David’s, and then of the 
Paris Conservatory. 


Karlsbad (Bohemis).—The concert of the 
16th inst. deserves special notice, for the 
sake of a musical novelty which had a great 
success. It was the first performance « of a 
grand orchestral Priilude to Hosting’s dra- 
matic poem, ‘Shakespeare’ (‘A ‘Winter 
Night’s Dream’), composed by C. Oberthiir, 
who for some time has been most favora> ly 
known here by his various and effective 
compositions for the harp, with which our 
brilliant harpist, Mme. Anna Dubez, has 
mude us so frequently familiar. The Prii- 
lude was excellently performed by our fine 
orchestra, under the spirited conductorship 
of aes Aug. Labitzky, and pro- 
duced s:.Jzreat an effect that it is to be 
repeated i in a few days. The work is svored 
in a masterly manncr, and has already been 
demanded for performance in Vienna. 


} October, 


the new Komische Oper, will shortly com- 


Vieona.—Herr Swoboda, the manager of The Paris Athnée reopenea, on September 
18th, with ‘The Barber of Seville.’ 

mence his first seasen. Among the earliest 
works to be produced is ‘ Le Roi I’a dit,’ by 
M. Léo Déliber, brought cut so successfully, 
a short time since, at the Opéra- Comigue, 


: Paris. 


Strassburgh.—The ‘ Stadttheatre,’ as it is 
now called, was formally inaugurated on 
the 4th ult., with a prologue written and 
spoken by Alexander Hessler, the manager, 
followed by Mozart’s opera, Figaro’ s Hoch- 
zest (‘Le Nozze di Figaro.’) 


Brussels. —‘ Tannhiiuser’ is to be revived 
at the Theatre de la Monnaie. —According 
to report, ‘Le Roi l’a dit’ is to be one of the 
next novelties.—Yielding to the urgent so- 
licitations of his friends, M. Vieuxtemps 
has withdrawn his resignation as director 
of the Concerts Populaires. 


Weimar.--A grand musical composition 
in celebration of the approavhing nuptials 
of the Grand Duke’s son and heir will be 
performed in the Wartburg. The music is 
by the Abbate Franz Liszt, and the words 


by Victor Scheffel. 
Zurich.—The works set down for the 


Zurich Musical Festival are: Brahm’s ‘ Tri- 
umphlied. > the third part of Schumann’s 
‘Faust,’ Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and 


Salzburg.—-A concert was given at the 
Mozarteum, on September 10th, for the ben- 
efit of the pension-fund of the institution, 


Handel’s ‘Joshua.’ A very good pro-| The overture to ‘Le Nozze’ was finely per- 
gramme, rspresenting both old and new| formed by the band. Herr Sadler, from 
schools. St. Petersburgh, played Weber’s ‘Concert- 


stick,’ and Mme. Frederike Grun, from 
Berlin, sang an air from the above opera ; 
‘Es blinkt der Thau,’ by Rubinstein; ‘Das 
Midchen an den Mond, > by Dorn; and ‘Ich 
grolle nicht,’ by Schumann, Both artists, 
as well as Herr Wihan, violoncellist from 
Prague, were rapturously apjlauded. The 
concert wound up with Beethoven’s D major 
Symphony, 


Dusseldorf.—For some time past the 
friends of Herr Theoacre Formes have been 
very uneasy about his mental condition. 
Their fears were only too well grounded. 
He is now hopelessly deranged, and the 
arrival of a member of his family i in anx- 
iously expected, in order that the unfortu- 
nate artist may be transferred to «a lunatic 
asylum. Meanwhile he is stopping at an 
hotel, a strict watch being kept upon him, Milan.—According to report, the ‘opera 
dcbbligo at the Scala is to be ‘Lia,’ by 
Signor Schira, —The principal event lately 
at the Teatro Dal Verme has been the pro- 
duction of ‘Otello,’ with Pardini, the patri- 
archal tenor—Pardini, the Monsieur Dejazet 
of the Italian operatic stage—as the jealous 
Moor. In private life, Pardini is rather 
more than seventy, and his face shows a few 
(premature) wrinkles. Behind the float, he 
looks a man of thirty, at the most. ‘His 
voice still retains its freshness in some of its 
notes; while art conceals the ravages time 
has made in the others. He was enthusias- 
tically applauded throughout. Signora Ca 
sanova de Cepeda was a most graceful and 
interesting Desdemona, while that inde- 
fatigable “artist, Signor Buti, appeared to 
great advantage as Tago, ‘La Juive,’ with 
Signora W anda Miller as the heroine, i is in 
rehearsal. 


Esiingen.—The Oratorio Associatioa, re- 
inforeed by the musical resources of the 
Seminary, lately gave their annual concert 
of sacred music, with more than ordinary 
success. The highly rich and varied pro- 
gramme included among other things, a 
chorus from Mendelssohn’ ‘Elijah;’ a mo- 
tet: ‘Walte, Wort des Werrn,’ by M. 
Hauptmann; an_ effective composition, 
‘Gebet,’ by Ch. Fink; and Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach's grand Organ Prelude in E 
minor. 


London.—Mr. Oberthiir’s Legend, ‘ Lore- 
ley,’ for grchestra and two harps obbligati, 
was given for the second time at M. Rividre’s 
Promenade Concerts, on Tuesday, and met 
with even more success than on its first per- 
formance. The youtnful harpists, Misses 
Annie Wade and Alice Molteno were evi- 
dently less nervous than before, and played 
their respective parts admir bly. On the 
occasion under notice, the ‘Legend’ had the 
advantage of being conducted ‘by its accom- 
plished composer, Mlle. Victoria Bunsen, 
the interesting young Swedish vocalist, who 
gained much favor seUORE musical amateurs, 
last season in London, has returned from 
her tour through her native country, where 
she was everywhere received with enthu- 
siasm, and made her debut Oct. 4th, at M. 
Riviére’s concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, 


Pesth.—The committee of management 
for carrying out the festival in celebration 
of the Abbate Franz Liszt’s fiftieth artistic 
anniversary is composed of Archbishop Hay- 
nald (President), Count Albert Apponyi; 
Count Guido Karacsonyi, member of the 
Hungarian Parliament ; Count Emerich 
Szechenyi; Baron Anton Augusz; Emerie 
Huzar, member of the Hungarian Puarlia- 
ment; Herr Hans Richter, Capellmeister at 
the National Theat.e; Edmund Mihalovich ; 
and Rossavélgyi & Co The following will 
probably be the programme: On the even- 
ing beiore the day of the Festival—which 
is fixed for November 9th—a monster 
torchlight procession, with several military 
bands, ‘the whole under the direction of the 
members of the Hungarian Musical and 
Literary Club, will take place in honor of 
the ‘Jubilant.’ 4, é., the hero of the Jubilee, 
in other words, the Abbate Franz Liszt. 
The next day, the Abbate’s greatest ‘ oa 
phonetic work, ‘Christus,’ will be perfe: t 
as possible, Medals will be struck i in honcr 
of the event. Of these, one will be in gol, 
for the composer, and the others—for those 
assisting in the proceedings—in silver and 
in bronze. 


Vienna, —-Mme, Patti will sing n October 
6th, at the Imperial Opera-house, for the 
benefit of the Pension Fund of that institu- 
tion.—Franz Schubert’s opera, which has 
come into the possession of the well-known 
manager, Mr. Swoboda, is called ‘Des Teu- 
fel’s Lustschloss.’ The book, by Kotzebue, 
is old-fashioned, and is therefore being re- 
modeled by an experienced hand. Of the 
music, which has never been publicly per- 
formed anywhere, and which includes an 
overture and three acts, not a note will be 
changed, he first performance here of 
Litolffs opera, ‘Abelard et Héloise,’ took 
place on the 1%th inst., at che Theatre an 


der Wien.. The principal characters were Prand**eati or ‘she creme oa ee 
sustained by Mesdames Lina Mayer, Nit- | 8{@D¢ (ea nBy’ “2 aaah y ybigersers c 
tinger, Wieser; Herren Szika Rott, and have issued special invitations to! the 
Rie ga ’ Countess Muchanoff, Mme. Mademelozzo (of 


Florence), Mme. Joachim, Mme. Schumann, 

Neustrelitz.—August Klughardt, Grand- | Herren Borsendorfer. (of’ Vienna), Richad 

Ducal Weimar Musical- Director, has been | Wagner, Biilow, Brahms, Herbeck, Hellimes- 

appointed by the Grand Duke of Mecklen- berger, Krejei (of Prague), Bach (director 

burg-Strelitz Grand Ducal Conductor here. ‘of t the Mozarteum, Salzburg), Mikoli (of 

He will enter on his duties on the 1st of | Lemberg) Lassen (of Weimar), Leon (also of 
| Weimar), and Wilt (of Reg yensburg), 
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EVERY BUSINESS HOUSE SHOULD HAVF IT. 


c,h RSOWN "s 
Celebrated4and2Unrivaled | 


PREPARED MUL Ah 


For which Letters Patent have been secured. 


The most valuable article for restoring mutilated Currency, Bank 
Notes, Bonds, Checks, Coupons, etc , and for the most perfect fasten- 
ing of envelopes containing money or other valuables, now before 
the puplic. 

The patentee of this most wonderful discovery of the age, satisfied 
of its decided superiority over every other Mucilage, appeals with the 
utmost confidence to the seveeal communities in the large business 
centers of the United States, in behalf of Carson‘s Prepared Mucilage 
knowing full well, from the severe tests to which his great discovery 
has been subjected. that it is destined at once to supersede all others 
now in use. 

Every Merchant and Business Man, Banks, 


= ‘ ; ; : 
ed - Prepared Mucilage in the counting room. 
aol 


PRICE 25 CENTS per package. 
Very respectfully, 


Geo. W. CARSON & CO. 


General Depot ; No. 746 BROADWAY, corner of Astor Place, N. Y. 


SEBINWAY & a 


GRAN D 
SQUARE) & UPRICHT 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
hen cst perfectly arranged and the largest Piano Manu- 
factory in the world. 

CNE PIZNO EVERY WORKING HOUR 
TEN PIANOS EVERY DAY. 

Every Piano warranted for Five Years: 
ILLUSTRATED CATOLOGUES 
SENT. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Tnsurance and Trust ! 
1 . . 5 ’ ¥ 
Companies in the nation should have a package of Carson’s celebrat- ' 


Dunham & Sons, 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 


PLANO- FORTES 


W AREROOMS, 


Wo.18 East Fourteenth St, 


Send for Illustrations & Prices. 


LIGHTE & ERNST, 


FSTABLISHED 1840, 


Sole Suecessors to LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY.} 


of Pirst.CQlass 


bis. Galil 


PYND SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Manufagturer 


Old Pianos taken in exchange, and a fine assortment of | SMITH'S CELEBRATED AMERICAN, ORGANS, 


second-hand Steinway Grand, Square and Upright 
Pianos, also those of other makers, constantly on hand, 
and for sale cheap. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
WABBHROOMS 
STEINWAY HALL, 


"| NOoNL2 (GASL LOLCRTEENTH 910 


BETWEEN UNION SQUARE & 5TH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


* 
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NEW YORE. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


(Formerly of 820 Broadway and 82 Fifth Ave.) 
Now located at 


NO. 5 HAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Near 5TH AEVNUE, 


Next door to Delmonico’s, 
Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with 
it all that is progressive in present musical instruc. 
tion in this country. 

It is the only chartered music-school in the State, 
having no branch in this city, and being entirely 
distinct from other institutions, which imitate its name 
without even attempting to imitate its merits. 

Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Harmony Composition and Modern Languages is 
here taught, privately and in classes, by the most 
eminent instructors in the land at a price within the 

reach of all. 


Subscription Books open daily from 9 a. M. to9 P.M, 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
402, 104, 106 COUKT STREET, 


NHAR STATE, 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING 


62 QUARTO FACES, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


40 ENCRAVINGS, 


AND STITCHED IN A 


BEUTIFUL COLORZD COVER. 


VOLUM 1. NOW READY, 


CONTAINING THREE COMPLETE SPLENDID CONTINUED STORIES. 


JackHarkaways 
Schooldays, 
Stage-Struck; or 
Which was it. 
3. Rob the Rover; or 
The Mid among the Pirates, 


Frank Leslie, 
| $37 PEARL ST. N. Y. 


’ 2. 


LINDEMAN & Sons, 
—— (Manofactuers of the Cocoa 


Cycloid Piano-fortes. 


which were awarded at the Fair of the American 
Institute, 


THE FIRST PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, 


for Noverty J UPERIORITY AND 


PXCELLENCE, 


Similar testimonials have been awarded these superb 
instruments from nearly 


All the STATE FAIRS in the Country 


and wherever they have been exhibited on compe= | 


Warerooms: 


14 HAST FOURTEENTHST. N. Y. 
NEW SHEET MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM HALL & SON, 
51 Broadway, New York. 


“STAR OF THE MORN.” [L’Astro del Mattin.] Waltz song, by Mrs. 
Torry. Price 60c. Sung with immense success by Miss Pauline 
Canissa. 

“THE WEARY HEART,’ or “ Sing Little Bird.” Ballad, with English 
and German words, composed by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price, 
50 cents. 

[The new song “ The Weary Heart,” as sung by Miss Clara Doria, at 
the concert of the Haydn Musical Society, is a beautiful composition, 
and was the gem of the evening in the appreciation of the audience — 
Baltimore Sun.] 

“KISS ME, DARLING, SWEET GOOD NIGHT.” Song by Henry 
Tucker, Price 35c. The latest ballad of this popular composer, 

“BEAUTIFUL DREAMS LINGER NEAR ME.” Ballad composed by 
Henry Tucker Price 35c. 

“UNDER THE STARLIGHT.” Serenade for Soprano or Tenor, with 
English and Italian words, composed by Mrs. Jane Torry. Price, 
50 cents. 

“MARGARET.” Ballad by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price 50c. 

[In this degenerate age of music, when so much trash is published, 
it is refreshing to find a sony like the above, full of pure melody, with 
a thorough and musicianly treatment. We heartily commend it to all 
singers.— Hapress. | 
“WHEN THE ROSES WERE IN BLOOM.” 

P. Danks, 

[This is one of the best and most enjoyable of songs ever written by 
this Ballad writer, and needs only to be heard to insure its great success 
—Haupress. 
< WaATTING AT THE BROOKSIDE.” Ballad with English and Italian 

words. Music by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price 50c. © 

[This beautiful new song has been sung by various artists with un- 
bounded success, and needs only to be heard to ins.re its popularity.] 

Any of the above pieces sent by mail, post. paid: on receipt of the 
price. 

Special attention given to all orders received from schools and 
seminaries. Samples of Music forwarded for examination. 


Ballad composed by II. 
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WATSON'S ART JOURNAL, 


Devored to Musie, Art, Literature, and the drama, 
HENRY ©. WATSON, Horror. 
Thé only Weekly Musical Fournal Published in 


America. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Now sn its 20th Volume. 
L2AFAGES, $LZ5 10 BY i3. 


Published every Saturday, 
Bach number is embellished wita a fine portrait of some 
leading Artist. 

Watson's Art Journai is independant of all cliques, par- 
ties, or looal prejudices ; its motto is to do justice to all, 
without fear or favor; to criticise upon the real merits of 
performers or works; to be true to art, while, at the same 


time, dealing gently with those who fail to rise to the 
highest standard. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
One year, in adrance, $4.00 
Six Months, “ 2.00 


Single Copy, ‘ aa 10 
Advertisements, per line, $5. 25., 20C. and 15¢,, ac= 


cording to position, 
Mis, Bs, 735 dvadgay, Men Yor. 


OVER 2.600 HOW IW USH. 
Indorsed by all the leading artists, musical critics, and 


families. 


THE BEST PIANO 
Fer Tene, Burability, Work- 


mansbip, anti Finish. » 
3 HKyvery Instrument warranted for five years. 


Special inducements to Dealers and Teachers. 


JOHN kK. BAUER, 
No. 14 Warnes Streer. N. Y. 


SDC k 
GRAND, SQUARE & UPRICHT 


Are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others in 


] one, J INIsH AND Purasiuity. 


WAREROOMS: 

25 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK. 

BUY THE 


ONATION” 


TX 
if you desire the most complete selections of Sacred Music 
and Glees, as well as the best Singing School department 
ever published. 


THIS NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 


“CORONATION,” 


has been commended in the highest terms, anda large 
number of Teachers propose to use it in their classes now 
forming. 
“CORONATION” 

Is the best Convention Book. 


“GORCNATION”’ 
Is the best Choir Book. 


“CORONATION” 
Is the best Singing Class Book. 
“CORONATION” 

Is the largest book; it contains nearly 700 
Tunes, Glees, Anthems, etc. 


“CORONATION” 


Is the book to examine, if you want a new 
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one. 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF | Retat! Price, $1.50; $3.50 per Dozen. 


MUGKCAL, meppamintn es IS STRINGS 


Send for Dlustrated Catologue. 


One copy sent on recetpt of $1.50. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
PUCCESSORS TO Wo. JM BRADBURY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO; — 
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Volume I.—No. 4, ' 
Henry C. Watson, Editor. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 15, 1874. 


{ $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE Copies 25 Crs, 


MONS. VICTOR MAUREL. 
Victor Maurel, who is now one of the 
leading stars of the Strakosch Opcra Com- 
pany, has a fine European record, and his 
recent efforts at the Academy of Music, sus- 
tain, in every particular, the justness of this 
brilliant record. 


Mons. Maurel was born in Marseilles, 
France, in 1842. His musical talent was 
exhibited when he was a mere youth, and 
he was, very wisely, placed under the best 
vocal teachers which the city afforded. 
Afterwards he entered the Conservatoire de 
Musique of Marseilles, and at the age of 
seventeen won the first prize for singing. 
He made his first appearance in his native 
city in the opera of William Zell, and his 
success was so pronounced that he attracted 
the attention of some of the best connois- 
seurs, and at their suggestion he went to 
Paris, entered the Conservatoire, and after 
a brief period of study carried off the first 
prize for singing. 

He was thn engaged at the Grand Opera, 
and made a decide! sensation in the role of 
‘Count di Luna,’ in Z7 Trovatore. He re- 
mained at the Grand Opera two years, and 
then, on the advice of Maestro Gavaert, 
went to Italy to finish his studies. He ap- 
peared with great success at the San Carlo 
in Naples, and sang for two seasons in 
Milan. He afterwards fulfilled successful 
engagements in Florence, Rome, Venice, 
Trieste, and Bologna, where he made a 
great sensation in Wagner’s Lohengrin. 


He appeared last season in London, and 
his success was so pronounced that the 
brothers Strakosch engaged him for a season 
in America, and the correctness of their 
judgment has been justified by his really 
triumphant success everywhere he has ap- 
peared in this country. 


We learn with regret, that in a very 
few days Victor Maurel will leave the 
Strakosch company, to fulfill an engage- 
ment at the Italian opera, London. We 
can ill afford to lose this most admirable 
artist, who has won so brilliant a reputa- 
tion within the brief space of a few 
months, and has won it by the simple force 
of his genius. Maurel is in all respects one 
of the purest artists that has come to us 
from abroad, LikeWieniawski, his genius 
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VICTOR MAUREL, 


THE BARITONE OF THE STRAKOSCH ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY 


is electric; while he is a great intefpreter of 
operatic music, vocally and dramatically, 
he is equally at home in the music of salon, 
from the grave impassioned aria to the 
quaintest little French chansonette. His 
nature is instinct with art sentiment, and 
his musical intelligence is of the highest 


order, embracing all the details of his art, 
including the important, but rarely ac- 
quired knowledge of properly costuming 
and ‘making-up’ the characters person- 
ated. In this department he displays a 
judgment and a taste not often exhibited 
by singers. ; 
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THE TERMS ON WHICH PATTI WILL 
COME TO AMERICA. 

Adelina Patti, resident in Paris, and by 
authority of her husband, of the first part, 
and Maurice Strakosch, of the second part. 
This bond witnesseth that Adelina Patti 
hereby engages herself to be in New York 
on the 15th of September, 1874. After she 
has\reposed herself from the fatigues of the 
voyage, she engages to sing in the cities of 
the Unitcd States and Canada, under the 
direction of Max Strakosch, who represents 
Maurice Strakosch, 100 nights in operas, 
oratorios, or concerts, according to the 
choice of Mr. Strakosch. The representa- 
tions are to be two or three times §. week, as 
Mme. Patti chooses. Mme. Pattiis not to 
sing on such days as she travels, or in case 
of sickness; she engages herself *o sing one 
hundred nights in America, and her engage- 
ment shall be prolonged until this is done. 
The operas which are to be given are to be 
chosen by common consent, but they are 
to be those which she has sung in London. 
Mr. Strakosch engages himself to pay Mme. 
Patti for each of these performances 10,000 
francs ($2,500), which are to be paid to her 
after each representation of opera, oratorio, 
or concert. In order to assure Mme. Patti of 
the payment of this sum, he engages himself 
to give on the first day of March, 1874, a de- 
posit of 500,000 francs. The sum will re- 
main deposited with Rothschild until the 
completion of the contract. It will be 
placed in such funds as will secure to Mr. 
Strakosch interest onthe money. The tray- 
elling expenses to the United States of Mme. 
Patti, her husband, two other persons of 
first and two more persons of second class, 
who are to be chosen by her, will be defrayed 
by Mr. Strakosch. The rights of force ma- 
jeure which may arise, and other things 
which may interfere with the presen‘ con- 
tract, are to be decided in favor of Mr. Stra- 
kosch. In case there shall be any impedi- 
ment which may prevent Mme. Patti from 
fulfilling her contract, or may interrupt the 
execution of this engagement which she 
contracts by the present agreement, Mr. 
Strakosch has a right to take his securities 
from Baron Rothschild. In case Mr. Stra- 
kosch shall fail to deposit 500,000 francs 
with Baron Rothschild all the above condi- 
tions are null and void, and Mme. Patti is 
fully released. The present engagement is 
signed by the Marquis de Caux in his capa- 
city as husband of Mme. Patti, who has 
authorized her to make this contract, 


Edwin Booth, says the Home Journal, has 
recently filed a petition of voluntary bank- 
ruptey. His assets are $9,000 and his liabili- 
ties $204,000. The causes which have led to 
this result are said to be the building of a very 
costly theatre which had no sources of income 
beyond the receipts for amusements. The 
theatre was mortgaged for half a million of 

‘dollars. Mr. Booth has the sympathy of the 
public in his misfortunes. It is to be hoped 
that the solid men of this city will come to his 
rescue, enabling him to give that attention to 
art to which he has been so devoted before, 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL TROUPE. 


An extraordinary pulpit entertainment 
has been produced in Lima, Peru, by an 
Italian named Contarini, who proposes to 
carry his exhibition to Europe. He has 
taught and trained, by dint of great pati- 
ence and perseverance, an opera company, 
made up of thirty parrots and parroquets, 
who perform two of Bellini’s operas, ‘ Nor- 
ma,’ and ‘Sonnambula,’ on a miniture stage, 
with full chorus and recitative. The di- 
rector and manager accompanies the artists 
om a piano-harmonium, and the perfection 
with which each bird sings his part and the 
excellence of the chorus are prodigious. 
The debut of this lyric-orinthological com- 
pany in ‘Norma,’ was attended by the 
wealth and fashion of Lima. When the 
parroquet that sang the contralto finished 
the allegro in the ‘ Salutation to the Moon,’ 
such was the enthusiasm, the shouting and 
applause at hearing a bird sing the Casta 
Diva, that the bird company, affrighted, 
took flight, and sought refuge among the 
side svenes. This interrupted the perfor- 
mance for fully a quarter of an hour, and Sig- 
nor Contarini had to tranquilize the ‘ ar- 
tists’ by giving them bread soaked in wine. 
Thenceforth the expressions of approba- 
tion were moderated in order not to spoil 
the play. 

It appears that the bird artists have now 
become accustomed to the applause. The 
correctness and propriety with which they 
give certaia parts of the opera are wonder- 
ful. The primo tenore possesses all the airs 
and giaces of the school of Mario, and the 
ladies of Lima have named the prima donna 
Patti. At least, this is the story as told by 


one of the Lima papers—people who have |, 


any imagination to spare will please accept 
this draft upon it. 


DEATH OF ADOLPH BIRGFELD. 


A Philadelphia jonrnal gives the follow- 
ing obituary of this well known musician: 

‘Mr. Adolph Birgfeld, well known in this 
city as a musician, a band-master, and or- 
chestra leader, and an operatic agent, died a 
few days ago at his farm at Maryland, at the 
age of forty-six. Mr. Bergfeld was an ac- 
complished performer on a number of in- 
struments, and for a long time occupied a 
prominent position in the orchestra at the 
Academy of Music on opera nights and at 
classical musical entertaiments. | Opera- 
goers will remember with especial pleasure 
his fine rendering of the beautiful oboe pre- 
lude to the ‘Bohemian Girl.’ Mr. Birgfeld 
at one time organized a military band, and 
with it figured at military parades and on 
other occasions. When Mr. Bateman first 
introduced opera bouffe. Mr. Birgfeld was 
his agent and musical director, and the 
different operas were produced under his 
supervision. He was a very eflicient con- 
ductcr, and the success of opera bouffe was 
largely due to his exertions. Mr. Birgfeld 
was much esteemed by a large circle of 
friends, who will hear of his death with 
regret. He leaves a wife and several chil- 
dren to mourn his loss.’ 


PAREPA’S MARRIED LIFE. 

A lady of this city, both poet and novel- 
ist, who enjoyed the friendship of Parepa, 
thus writes a touching memory of her to 
the Chicago Times, under the nom de plume 
of ‘Cameo.’ On her first arrival in this 
country, at a private entertainment in New 
York, the writer said to the artist: 


‘You are very beautiful, and remind me 
of my favorite Milo. I have a copy of this 
most wonderfully lovely Venus in every 
room of my home. that possesses sufficient 
interest to keep me in it an hour at a time.’ 


‘How I should love to live in one of 
those rooms!’ exclaimed Parepa. ‘My life 
makes an Arab of me—a female troubadour, 
a singing vagabond; but when I am rich 
enough I shall marry some good man for 
love, build me a home, and fill my house 
with little children. Do you know that 
‘Norma’ nearly breaks my heart? They tell 
me that I am too young to sing in ‘ Norma,’ 
that only those who have been mothers and 
sorrowed deeply know anything about that 
wonderful opera. I can imagine that is a 
mysterious composition to heartless, selfish 
women, who love no one but themselves, 
and to whom children are a burden and a 
torture. I do not sorrow. I have been 
broken-hearted, and I know the wretched- 
ness of an unhappy wife; but God is good. 
He permits me to forget, and I feel now 
when I am singing as if there were no such 
thing as years, and no coldness in age. I 
am wild with hope to-night. Don’t you see 
it in my face?’ 

‘Perhaps you will love some American 
gentleman, and live with us always.’ 


‘I don’t know. My next husband must 
be a devotce of music, and enjoy it as in- 
tensely as I do. When a man loves me truly, 
and is possessed of that one sentiment in 
common with me, he may be rich or poor, 
a giant or a pigmy, an Apollo or a Caliban, 
I shall marry him all the same, and be hap- 
py with him without asking him where he 
was born.’ 

By and by she ‘uarried, and people smiled 
at her choice, simply becanse of the ine- 
quality of their size; but I remembered 
what she told me when first we met, and I 
believed in her womanliness more entirely 
than ever. She married an artist, and as 
time has proved, she married him from mo- 
tives that cannot be qestioned by the skep- 
tic, in downright, unselfish affection. 

That their personal appearance when to- 
gether was somewhat comical, she well 
knew, and laughed at it more heartily than 
any one else. If he did not care because 
her unusual size made him appear smaller 
than he really is, neither did she feel sensi- 
tive because his little figure gave her the 
appearance of a beautiful young giantess. 
One night I saw them together at the Leider- 
kranz ball. Everybody who is familiar 
with the grotesqueness of this grand affair, 
knows that no opportunity of burlesquing 
notable people is permitted to pass without 


proper attention. Parepa had become Mme, 
Rosa a little while before, and many per- 


sons had not yet smoothed the smile out of 
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their faces that the difference in their height 


would call up. 

An immensely tall Teuton dressed himself 
for the ball as a bride in white robes, a 
lady’s wig, and flowers, and a small lad was 
arrayed in the full dress of a gentleman. 
The tall masked bride led the little man 
about by one hand, while in the tiny hus- 
band’s other hand was carried a small lad- 
der. Now and then he wished to converse 
with his wife, and with a pull of her hand, 
or a snatch at her drapery, she was made to 
understand that an interview was desired. 
The wife halted. The ladder was placed 
against her breast, and the little husband 
ran up until his face was on a level with 
his companion’s, when a most social occa- 
sion occurred. When the chat was over, 
the little man ran down, took his ladder in 
his hand again, and the pair promenaded 
through the Academy. Carl Rosa and 
Parepa, his handsome bride, saw the inten- 
tion of the burlesque, and whatever un- 
pleasantness Rosa might have felt, he 
smiled very pleasantly about it, while his 
wife laughed like a merry child, until the 
tears rolled over her handsome dimpled 
fac. Round and round the immense ball- 
room the great artists followed this travestie 
of themselves, so that no one should fail to 
comprehend the practical joke. d 


‘It is disrespectful, and I dont’t like it,’ 
I said to her, as she came to my box. 


*O, but I do,’ she answered. ‘It is such 
fun for everybody; ‘I’ve got. a little hus- 
band no bigger than my thumb, I’ll put him 
in a pint cup, and thére I’ll make him 
drum,’ won’t I Carl Rosa?’ and she looked 
so happy and childlike at him that he 
laughed back at her, while she sang their 
old-fashioned nursery rhyme in the sweet. 
est of undertones. 


Then I knew that she was thoroughly a 
happy wife, and satisfied with her lot. 

Mme. Rosa was never jealous of other 
prime donne. Every one who came down 
upon us was more welcome to her than the 
last. 

‘We cannot have too much music, nor 
too many songs,’ she said. An artist is an 
example, and everybody should be glad to 
hear of a new one. By and by Iam going 
to find that home that I have dreamed 
about, and all those children, and I don’t 
want to leave a great silent space where I 
have been so long.’ 

The space has boen made, and the silence 
has fallen, but there was never any real 
home for her, nor any little children. 
Alas! poor Car! Rosa! 

When Parepa thought she should have 
been a mother, two years since, she went to 
England, that the child’s birthplace might 
be the same as her own. By and by she 
came back to us sorrowfully, and left the 
little hope buried in a tiny coffin, She 
sang again, and her voice was richer, 
sweeter, and tenderer, but something had 
gone out cf her face, something of careless- 
ness for the present—a something of hope 
for the future, but her song had an added 
pathos, and there was less laughter where 


ys 


she went. é/ w 


By and by the renewed hope of becoming 
a mother brought her back from Egypt to 
her native country. Her physician had en- 
deavored to hinder her expectation from 
reaching too far into her plans for the 
future; but she refused to think of a child- 
less home, for a child all her own was her 
dream of happiness. 

In heaven we hope her dream is a beauti- 
ful realization, for the dead mother lies 
with her dead babe clasped close to her 
bosom, and we are all very sorrowful. 


HENRIETTA SONTAG. 

Gustay zu Putlitz in his ‘ Recollections 
of the Stage,’ gives the following reminins- 
ences of Sontag: The Italian opera was to 
begin its winter season in November, with 
Henrietta Sontag in ‘La Sonnambu'a,’ her 
first appearance in Paris since her with- 
drawal from the stage, and her marriage 
with Count Rossi. The announcement ex- 
cited unusual interest, and the venture 
gave rise to much discussion, although the 
countess had already shown in London 
that, in her parts, she was still the first sin- 
ger in the world. 

But just this English recognition made 
the Parisians mistrustful. In art-matters 
they refuse to accept any foreign opinion. 
Nay, more; they seem to think that, with- 
out their endorsement, no one in the art- 
world can become famous. 

The opening night came, and Sontag ap- 
peared, but not a hand was raised to give 
her the welcome which her name and fame 
would have ‘justified. Those -who were 
most kindly disposed toward her demanded 
that she should first prove to them that she 
merited their suffrages. ‘We would have 
it understood,’ said they, ‘that hearsay has 
no weight with us.’ In fact, the atmos- 
phere of the auditorium was little short of 
hostile. The friends and countrymen of 
the singer were painfelly anxious with re- 
gard to the result; but our fears were soon 
dispelled. During her first scene the ques- 
tion was asked on every hand: ‘is that 
really Henrietta Sontag, the mother of 
grown children, the singer who, twenty 
years ago, delighted us with her matchless 
art? ? 

In fact, Sontag, despite a certain fullness 
of figure, looked so youthful, was so grace- 
in all her movements, and her voice was so 
fresh, that it was not at all surprising that 
it should scon be whispered around, that it 
was not the countess herself, but her 
daughter. But now the singer displayed 
such marvelous art and power that it seemed 
as though there were for her no difficulties. 
She quickly convinced her auditors, not 
only that she was the Sontag they had 
known in years gone by, but also compelled 
them, despite their reluctance, to testify 
theiradmiration by tremendous applause. 
At the end of the first act she was called 
and recalled, and from this time on, till the 
end of the opera, the enthusiasm continued 
to increase. This single representation de- 
cided the fate of the Italian opera for the 
season, and won for Henrietta Sontag the 


et 


first place in the admiration of the Parisian 
opera-going public, 

In one thing this remarkable woman, 
during all her eventful career, was rich— 
the homege she received from all who ap- 
proached her, whether during the strug- 
gles of her early theatrical life, during the 
years of her art-triumphs, or during her re- 
tirement and social elevation. And this 
homage she ever merited, not alone by her 
brilliant talents and superb beauty, but also 
by her sterling virtues, her innate grace, 
her uniform amiablity, and her genuine 
goodness of heart. 


And yet, in spite of the anxious interest 
I felt in the resul of that evening’s perform- 
ance, and the extent to which I shrred the 
gencral enthusiasm, Sontag’s Sonnambula 
could not efface or leseen the impression an 
other representative of the part—Jenny 
Lind—made on me. If Jenny Lind was in- 
ferior to Henrietta Sontag, in her know- 
ledge of the art of singing, especially in 
singing Italian music, and I might add, 
perhaps, in beauty of voice, still she sur- 
passed her in her thoroughly original con- 
ceptions, whicd lent to her renditions an ir- 
resistible charm. 

A year after I saw Sontag in London as 
‘Daughter of the Regiment,’ which she 
sang and played with the élan of a girl of 
sixteen. And then a year afterwards I saw 
her in Hamburg for the last time. At that 
time she was at the very zenith of her won- 
derful powers, and then I witnessed one of 
her impersonations which, in my judg- 
ment, was the greatest performance it has 
ever been my good fortune to witness on 
any stage—her Susanna in ~) Mozart’s 
‘Figaro.’ There may be Italian singers 
who can equal her Sonnambula, French sin- 
gers who can equal her Daughteg of the 
Regiment; but the Susanna of the German 
Mozart, as rendered by the German Henri- 
etta Sontag, was, in my opinion, the most 
finished performance I have ever witnessed 
on the lyric stage, both in song and play. 

In Hamburg. also Sontag was compelled , 
to conquer her way. The public growled 
because they were asked to pay increased 
prices to hear a singer who ‘ who,’ said 
they, ‘is already well into the forties.’ Be- 
sides, at that time, the Hamburg stage had 
asinger in Sontag’s line whom the public 
very justly held in high esteem, and whom 
not a few of her admirers thought unsur- 
passable. These latter looked on Sontag’s 
brilliant success as an injustice to their 
favorite, and it was whispered about that, 
on the evening they appeared together, 
there would be a demonstration. Of this 
Sontag was apprised by a number of letters, 
in which the writers—well-meaning peo- 
ple, no doubt—warned and entreated her 
not to sing in ‘Figaro,’ as her Hamburg 
rival would appear as the page. Sontag 
paid no attention to the letters, and ap- 


peared as Susanna, so completely over- 
shadowing the page that even her oppon- 
ents had to acknowledge her superiority. 


At the Conservatory of Music in Stutt- 
gart (Germany), there are five hundred pus 
pils, a great number of whom are Amerivans, 
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EDWIN FORREST IN ROME.* 


‘This old city,’ says the writter, ‘has a 
never-ending history. One may study the 
old Roman Repubiic in its ruins for years; 
to master the remains of the Roman Em- 
pire requires a less time. A long period 
may be employed in unearthing the vestiges 
of medieval! and the early Papai Rome, and 
now in this latter day Rome promises us a 
new history, perhaps as interesting—per- 
haps as useful as the one of old.’ Two thou- 
sand years from the dawn of light to our 
day lie recorded on the stones and the dust 
of the noble city. 

How different is Rome now from what it 
was when the great actor walked through 
the halls of the Vatican! The might of 
Rome was then in the kingly rule of the 
Pope. All powerful, both temporal as well 
as spiritual—the one omniscience of Rome 
as the great Omnipotent is of Heaven and 
earth; he made his infalibility his sceptre, 
and his power his diadem. Such was the 
Pope when Forrest visited Rome, Let u3 go 
with him to 

THE VATICAN. 

The Vatican, the winter residence of the 
Pope, the largest palace in Europe, atrtact- 
ed much of Mr. Forrest’s attention. This 
splendid palace contains four thousand four 
hundred and twenty-two halls and galler- 
ies, filled with treasures of ancient and mo- 
dern art. The library is one of the largest 
and richest in the world. The picture gal- 
lery, containing a collection which, though 
small in extent—there being not more than 
fifty—is unsurpassed in real value. This 
museum, consisting of a series of galleries 
in which the noblest treasures of art are 
contained, including, among other rare 
works, the Laocoon and Apollo Belvidere. 
Mr. Forrest spent several days here, examin- 
ing, admiring, wondering, and at last re- 
alizing the fact that here, indeed, the geins 
of true art can be seen. One of the pic- 
tures—we think it was ‘The Transfigura- 
tion,’ by Raphael—in the the gallery, allud- 
ed to, attracted his attention particularly. 
He asked a priest who had paid him 
marked attention, and who was also aware 
of his visitor’s profession, which made no 
difference in his manner, if ‘there was any 
price attached to that picture?’ The priest 
looked up in some surprise, saying: ‘ Your 
State, Pennsylvania, is a rich State—it has 
inexhaustible coal and iron mines—it has 
canals, railroads, and large cities—numer- 
ous towns and villages, public buildings, 
colleges, and other institutions of learning 
—rich in all that industry accumulates and 
munificence can furnish.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Forrest, ‘Pennsylvania is a 
rich State, what of that ?’ 

The priest replied, ‘It does not contain 
wealth enough to purchase that picture.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ exclaimed the astonished actor; 
‘then, my dear sir, if Rome should ever be- 
come impoverished we will try to arrange 
with the State of Pennsylvania for its pur- 
chase.’ 


*¥From ‘The Life of Edwin Forrest,’ by James Rees 
(Colley Cibber). Just published by the Petersons, 
Philadelphia, 


The priest looked up; he saw at once the 
actor, like himself, was playing a_ part. 
Forrest was no great friend to priest-craft, 
nor had he any sympathy with Catholics or 
their religion. 


CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO. 


On another occasion, in company with 
several gentlemen, Forrest visited the 
castle of ‘St. Angelo.’ Originally it was 
called the Mausoleum of Hadrirn, a rounded 
pyramid of white mrable. For awhile they 
stood entranced, so much to see—so much 
to admire and comment upon. All around 
them were the traces of former greatness. 
Rome, with its majestic ruins—Rome, in the 
solemn grandeur of its churches and pal- 
aces—Rome, with its endless treasures— 
Rome, with its church of St. Peters, built 


at the expense of the whole Roman world— 
Rome, the glory of modern architecture— 
loomed up here before them. The Pan- 
theon, the most splendid edifice of ancient 
Rome—the Vatican, the palace of the Pope 
—all these were more or less visible to the 
eye as they stood gazing in wonder and 
awe. 

In one of the pauses of their conversation 
a voice came up from behind a ruined 
column, bearing upon its surface the im- 
press of ages, saying, ‘Mr. Forrest, have 
you been to see the ruins of the Coliseum ?’ 

Forrest turned around at these words to 
see from whom they proceeded, There ly- 
ing at full length on another pillar lay a 
young man, whom none of the party knew. 
He went on: ‘It is a splendid ruin, sir. 
They say it held one hundred thousand 
people.’ . 

‘You know me, it seems?’ said Forrest. 

‘Know you? Why certainly; don’t you 
remember Delarue? I played Richard III, 
at the Walnut street Theatre, in imitation 
of Mr. Booth.’ 

‘What! you here? Get up, man, and let 
me have a good look at you.’ 

Up jumped the eccentric individual, and 
as he stood before the group, he appeared a 
fac-similie of the great tragedian he could 
imitate so admirably. 


We remember Delarue well. Had _ his 
mind been as well balanced as were his 
powers of imitation, he would have been an 
actor of no common order. He was eccen- 
tric, and idle. How he reached Rome is 
still a mystery—how he got away, we have 
every reason to believe, was owing to the 
group who surrounded him on that occa- 
sion, 

Delarue made his first appearance on the 
stage at the Chestnut street Theatre in 1827 
«8 Sylvester Daggerwood, in which he gave 
imitations of the leading actors of the day 
with great fidelity. What became of him 
we know not. The last we heard of him 
was in 1852; he was then living in New 
York. 

Mr. Forrest’s European tour will prob- 
ably be found among his papers, written 
by himself. We know he had made notes 
of his travels, but, as he stated to us, they 
were simply memorandums. We have 
alluded, en passant, to many places he 
visited. His visitto the tomb of Shakes- 


peare forms an important place in the notes, 
and connects him with the bard as one of 
his most ardent admirers and the represen- 
tative of the immortal heroes of the tragie 
muse! Mr. Forrest met with some of the 
most gifted gentlemen of Europe, with 
whom he conversed and became their 
honored guest. He came home imbued 
with the spirit of poetry, romance and _his- 
tory. The drama appeared to him as the 
great link connecting the past with the 
present, in which the actor became the 
medium of conveying to the latter the like- 
ness of the great men who flourished, died, 
and would have been forgotten, had it not 
been for theactor. His mind was enriched 
by foreign study and observation, and to 
the last hour of his life he had numerous 
anecdotes to reiate and pleasing instances 
to record. * 

If you spoke to him of Greece and Rome, 
their ancient history, and ruined grandeur, 
he would describe to you the temple of 
Theseus, and the glorious Parthenon, 
perched aloft on the rocky Acropolis. He 
would carry you away with him over the 
bridge beyond the Cephisus, and down the 
high road into the shady walks of the grove 
of Academus, where Plato, the pupil of 
Socrates, introduced his disciples, main- 
taining the immortality of the soul. He 
would tell you of the altar of the Muses, 
whose votaries may in some degree be said 
to hallow literature with a divine sanction. 
Yonder to the east, near the Marathon 
road, he would point out to you, on the 
map, the Cynosargeg, or school of the cynic 
philosophers, near the gate of the Pireus 
is the Museum, a building dedicated to the 
liberal arts, and to the Goddess whose name 
it bears. The superb structare to the left 
is the Odeum, beyond it is the Lyceum 
where Aristotle instructed his disciples, 
The building on the left of the Odeum is 
the Great Theatre, to which the Athenians 
flocked to weep at the tragedies of Aischy- 
lus, Sophocles and Euripides, to be con- 
vulsed with laughter at tke farcical satires 
of Aristophanes, or to be delighted with 
polished wit of the chaste and elegant 
Meander. 


To such a mind as that of Mr. Forrest’s 
were not these scenes now but the débris of 
former grandeur, sufficient to interest and 
impress upon it the glorious age wherever 
the classic Muses revelled, as it were, in the 
Elysium of fabled gods? 


A rival of Blind Tom has been found at 
Blount Springs, Alabama, in the person of 
Jumes Harden, a negro from Bultimore, 
He plays the guitar and sings the most dif- 
ficuit music exceptionally well, and is also 
something of a composer. He has received 
no instruction, bu is most emphatically a 
natural born musician, 


Genva,—Signor Verdi took advantage of 
a short stuy here recently t» visit the Teatro 
Carlo Felice, with Signor Ricordi, the well- 
known wusical publisher, for the purpose 
of hearing Signor Ponchielli’s opera, ‘1 pro- 
messi Sposi.’ A rumor has been circu ated 
that ‘Salvator Rosa,’ the mew onera by Sig- 
nor Gomez, will not, after all, be produced 
at the above theatre, becaus- the composer 
is discontented with the artists engaged to 
appear in his work, 
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MME. CAMILLA URSO. 

This admirable artist whose portrait we 
give, has won a world wide reputation by 
the sheer force of her musical genius. Her 
reputation has not been won by the force of 
sympathy, or from consideration of her sex, 
but by that devotion to her art and that 
close and ceaseless study of the writers for 
the instrument, which have built up her 
style on a solid foundation of knowledge, 
s0 that she ranks with the master violinists 
of the day, and is acknowledged to be with- 
in that small but brilliant circie of great 
violin virtuosi. 

Camilla Urso was born in Nantes, France, 
in 1842. Her musical instinct betrayed it- 
self from her early childhood. From the 
toy fiddle of her infancy she had progressed 


so marvelously that at seven years of age, 
she gave her first concert in her native city 
for the benefit of a widow of a musician, 
which proved so great asucces that it netted 
seven thousand francs, for the poor woman. 


She entered the Paris Conservatorie as a 
student when she was only eight years old, 
and she was the first pupil of her sex who 
ever gained admission to that institution. 
Her progress was wonderfully rapid, and her 
master, M. Lambert Massori, predicted for 
his pupil a brilliant future. 

She came to America when she was only 
ten years of age, and her profiency as an art- 
ist may be judged from the fact that while 
yet but a child she was engaged for the ex- 
tended tours of those great artists, Madame 
Alboni and Madame Sontag. 

Year after year, Camilla Urso travelled the 


7 


vast extent of this country, always meeting 
with triumph and success. In various cities 
of America she was always distinguished as 
finite, never failing in drawing large audien- 
ces. In the critical city of Boston she has 
performed at over two hundred concerts. 

In 1872 she went to London, where she 
was at once received by the leading artists 
and critics as a violinist of the first-class. 
Her first appearance was at the Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts when her success 
was so unqualified that she was at once en- 
gaged for the whole series of quartettes, as 

| first violinist and soloist of the Saturday 
Evening Concerts. Afterwards she was en- 


gaged by the Directors of the London Phil- 
harmonic Society to play Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto, on which occasion she created a 
genuine furor, Dr. Cusins, the conductor, 


MME. CAMILLA URSO, 


THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST. 


stitution. On this occasion she introduced 
Mozart’s beautiful Violin Concerto, in D. and 


made a success that amounted almost to an 


ovation, 


In London, the professional and critical 
cliques are so exclusive, that it takes several 


years to gain admittance to their carefully 
guarded circles; but the sterling and bril- 
liant qualities of Cammilla Urso’s genius 
commanded a gracious admittance at once, 
and no foreign artist ever won so rapid, so 
generous and so genial a welcome. 


One of the most notable and professional 


declaring that he had not heard such an out- 
burst of applause as greeted her performance 
for the past dozen years. This extraordinary 
success at the old aristocratic Philharmonic 
led to her engagement at the new Philhar- 
monic Society, a popular and flourishing in- 


achievements of Camilla Urso, was the grand 
Public Festival arranged and carried out in 
San Francisco, forthe benefit of the Mercan- 
tile Library of that city. Five grand Pas- 
toral Concerts were given in a splendid 
pavilion erected for the purpose, and twenty- 
seven thousand dollars were realized over all 
expenses; which gave new life to the insti- 
tution, and enabled it to carry on and ex- 
tend it sphere of public usefulness. Out of 
a population 115,000, there present at one of 
these pastoral concerts, over fifteen thous- 
ind people, so great was the excitement 
created. 

Camilla Urso is of modest and retiring 
habits. She goes but little into society, de- 
voting the intervals which occur between 
her numerous engagements to the earnest 
study of her art; for, like all brave artists, 


she believes that art is eternal, and that one 
brief life can never compass the vastness of 
its scope, as each new advance, nor only to 
be achieved by earnest and devoted study, 
leads to an advance, still further toward 
that ultimate perfection, which is the goal 
of genuis, not often reached. 


Camillia Urso’s style is broad and large, 
tinctured by a woman’s tenderness and sym- 
pathy. Her playing touches both the heart 
and the intellect; it is the uttermost of 
tenderness, without sentimentality, and may 
be Lest illustrated by her interpretation of 
the andante of Mendelssohn’s concerto, in 
in which every note is a tear, not of mere 
weakness, but expressive ofa high, noble 
and profound sentiment. She isa pheno- 
menal player, combining with a woman’s 
grace and tenderness the breadth and large- 
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ness of manner of a man; and the power 


to touch the heart by an exquisite pathos, 
and to read 


appreciation of the highest and no»lest at- 
tributes of the great prophets of violin 
music, than which no nobler renertory ex- 
ists in any department of the musical art. 


VICTOR HUGO IN GUERNSEY. 


Guernsey, one of the small picturesque 
islands lying in the channel which separates 
France and England, is chiefly celebrated 
for having been the residence of Victor Hu- 
go, after he was driven into exile by Louis 
Napoleon. Waving in vain sought refuge 
and security in Belgium, the poet fixed his 
residence in Guernsey, under the the pro- 
tection of the British flag, and purchased 
‘Hauteville House,’ on the right plateau 
which overlooks the old Norman town of 
St. Peter’s Port, the capital of the island. 
The town is built in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre; the streets are narrow, the houses 
old-fashioned and picturesque, with gable 
roofs ‘and bay-windows, and _ curiously 
carved ornaments. Among them may be 
seen remnants of old medigval towers, 
with round windows and narrow inlets. 
There are stone stairs in almost every street, 
and there is no attempt at grading. The 
streets climb and twist up the hill-side 
without the least orderorregularity. Near- 
ly every house is surrounded by a handsome 
garden; there are no windows’ without 
flowers, no rooms without bouquets. It is, 
indeed, one of the most delightful resorts 
of the Old World. 

Overlooking this ancient and picturesque 
town lies a narrow plateau, where the 
houses are of more modern construction; 
and here stands the now celebrated ‘ Haute- 
ville House.’ It is a dark-colored, vener- 
able structure, with a beautiful garden in 
front. 
The windows, high and wide, look down 
upon the sea and over to the blue, misty 
outlines of the shores of France. The 
house was built about seventy years ago, 
when France and England were waging 
fierce war with each other, by the captain 


of one of the most successful of the English. 


privateers. 

Victor Hugo’s life in this delightful 
neighborhood was cheerful and happy in 
spite of his exile from his native land. His 
family were with him, and there he com- 
posed those great works of fiction, Les 
Miserables, Les Travilleurs de la Mer, and 
DL’ TIomme qui Rit. He has never lost his 
love for little children, Every Wednesday, 
during his residence in Guernsey, he gave u 
dinner to fifteen little boys and girls, se- 
lected from ainongst the poorest on the is- 
land, and took pleasnre in attending him- 
self to their wants during the meal. From 
this pleasant life Victor Iluge went back to 
Frauce on the downfall of his old enemy; 
but returned after the siege of Paris to con- 
tinue his literary taburs. 

Victor Hugo was never idle jn_ his exile, 
He was wont to rise early, work the whol« 
day, and govarly tuhed. ‘I do not smoke,’ 


the intellect by a subtle 


An arch crowns the front door.- 


| upon the different grouys. 


beef like an Englishman, and drink occasi- 
onally a little beer.’ In favorable weather 
he used to leave his study, and repair to a 
spot in his garden which commands a beau- 
ful view of the sea, where a smooth flat 
rock served him for a seat and table. He 
was also accustomed to take long, solitary 


walks through the green lanes of the island, . 


or along the beach, where he could look 
out upon the ocean and listen to its ma- 
jestic voice. At ‘ Hauteville House,’ was 
written the new romance 7he Year °93, 
which is soon to be given to the world. It 
is said to be a masterpiece, and worthy to 
be classed among the greatest works of 
modern fiction. 


AN EVENING WITH FERDINAND 
HILLER,. 


BY JACOB L. MAYER 


Ferdinand Hiller, the eminent German com- 
poser and director, died a few weeks ago at 
Leipsic. His career was in every respect most 
brilliant. Blessed with parents who possessed 
culture enough to appreciate their son’s talent, 
Hiller received a thorough education, which 
was pot at all confined to his favorite art. 
When he was about seventeen years old his 
mother took him to Paris, and while living in 
that city their house was a favorite resort for 
many of the literary and art celebrities of the 
gay capital. Some time ago the Gartenlaube 
printed an article, entitled ‘Three Evenings 
with Ferdinand Hiller, from which the fol- 
lowing sketch is translated: 

It is a winter evening, and a cheerful fire is 
burning in the grate. Out in the street ele- 
gant carriages are rolling by, and by the light 
of the lanterns one sees behind the panes 
pretty faces, sparkling dismonds, and shining 
silks. Parisians are dancing to-night—in the 
Tuilleries, the Hotel de Ville, in the Closeric 
de Lilas, the Jardin d’hiver, and who knows 
where else? The large music-room of the 
Hiller residence is pleasantly lit up and 
warmed; they are dancing there, too, but 
there are only fingers that dance—the fingers 
of Chopin. The marble vase upon the table is 
full of violets, flowers that bloom in Paris at 
all seasons. An Erard piano is in the centre 
of the room, and before it the young, dreamy 
Chopin. It seems as if he had hardly touched 
the keys; a fiery, yet very mournful dance 
melody, seems to float from a far distance— 
nearer and nearer and nearer, it gradually 
grows louder—he is playing his wonderful 
mazourkas, and demoniac waltzes. Hiller him- 
self, with the artist’s forehead, and the clear, 
bright eyes, is standing near the performer, 
and does not lose a breath of the wondrous 
tones. ‘The old Cherubini, the composer of 
the ‘ Water-Carrier, sits near the hearth, with 
a distracted look, listening involuntarily to 
the magical playing—it almost disturbs him, 
yet he cannot hel, listening. 

On the other side of the hearth the violin. 
ists, Lafont and Bailie, are seated. Behind 
them one sees the characteristic profile of Ber. 
lioz-—a world of thoughts 1s hidden behind 
this beautiful brow, shaded with dark hair. 
In the window-niche stands Ary Scheffer, the 
genial painter, glancing with thoughtful eyes 
There is some- 
thing in this noble head that reminds one of 


he once wrote to a friend, ‘but I eat roast ! his celebrated picture, ‘The Holy Augustine, 


with his Mother Monica, Not far from him, 
in the carkest corner, sits alone, a sickly- 
looking man, ‘he cheek resting upon the pale 
hand—the mild expressive glance seems to 
gaze into endless space. Home-sickness has 
stamped an ineffaceable trace of pain around 
the mouth, which gives to the rare smile a 
look of deep sadness, The brow, élear and 
lofty, is of great beauty. It is Ludwig Bérne, 
the author of ‘ Letters from Paris,’ many in- 
tellectual critiques and many a glowing me- 
morial address on Jean Paul. Music is his 
friend, for he has said of her: ‘Music is 
prayer; if lisped by the child; if spoken by 
the rough man in rough words, or by the man 
of culture in splendid lauguage, heaven listens 
to them with an equal love, and gives back to 
each the echo of his sentiment as a consola- 
tion,’ 

Chopin’s playing was a wonderful balsam for 
the soul of Bérne. These ardent and melan- 
choly people loved and understood each other. 

At a flower-table, covered with exotics that 
surrounded a statue of Polyhymnia, in the 
midst of a group of young ladies, one saw the 
ill bred favorite of the Graces and Muses, the 
‘Poet of the Book of Songs’, Heinrich Heine. 
Near him is a rival for the smiles of the ladies 
—the amiable, waggish composer of the ‘ Bar- 
bier’—Rossini. Despite his corpulency, Ros- 
sini was still ‘Figaro ci, Figaro fa, and all 
women admired him. At that time sickness, 
which afterwards destroyed almost all of his 
beauty, had not yet touched Heine’s finely- 
shaped head. The blue eyes shone like the 
stars, and the lips whispered the most charm- 
ing rhymed and unrhymed nonsense, until a 
pretty hand was laid upon the poet’s mouth. 
This time it was the little fiegers of the cele- 
brated Delphine Gay, who was hardly more 
admired as an author than as a woman, Heine 
gently, yet warmly, kissed the little hand, 
which, like a rose-leaf, lightly passed over his 
mouth, as Chopin’s play began. Now he 
thought no more of playful jests. Deep mel- 
ancholy clouded his brow. the head sank upon 
the breast, the long eyelashes almost touched 
the cheeks, and at this moment many a pretty 
eye glanced at the captivating profile. Per- 
haps he was dreaming poems to Chopin’s 
melodies. 

And who is that young girl, that fairy-like 
creature with the great Southern eyes and the 
wreath of dark hair; this woman with the 
smile of a child and the form of a Grace, with 
whom Maestro Rossini is conversing so earn- 
estly? Who else but Marie Malibran, the 


greatest singer of all tim:s, the genial, warm- 
hearted woman, the demi-god of Paris, Count- 


ess Merlin, her protectress, has introduced her - 


to the little German salon. Other pupils of 
Garcia were there, too, besides numerous faces 
that needed only to show themselves to secure 
admiration, 


—+>-2—___ 


Virginia Gabriel’s charming opperetta, 
The Widows Bewitched is a success at the 
Opera House, San Francisco. The News 
Letter says of it: ‘The numbers only con- 
sist of four solos, one duet and two choruses 
but each is a gem. The story is simply this: 
Two widows, the ‘Marquise de Montaubry’ 
and the ‘ Countess de Borg’ weary of the 
frivolities of the court of Versailles, go into 
retirement, upon which retirement two of 
their lovers, ‘De Fremont’ and ‘D’ Albert? 
intrude, disguised as a professor and abbe, 
Of course everything ends as it should, and 
the widows are fairly bewitched, The piece 
is well mounted and the oppertta is certainly 
the prettiest the Galton troupe has produced 
here. During the ecurse of the evening 
Miss Galton introduces Julius Benedicts song 
of the ‘Skylark’, which is nightly encored, 
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CARL _TAUSIG. 


Carl Tausig was born Nov. 4, 1841, near 


Warsaw, and died in Leipsic, July 17, 1871 
He was son of Alonzo Tausig, and his pupi 
till his fourteenth year. He finally became 
a pupil of Liszt; and as regards piane 
technic was without a rival. He was per 
haps the only one who played by heart a!i 
the works of any value, from Bach to Liszt. 
not excepting the most prominent compo- 
sitions in the chamber music of such as 
Beethoven, Mozart, Hummell, Raff, Schu- 
mann, and Rubinstein. Tausig knew no 


* ——__—__—— -. 


it interfered with his desire for travel, 
he gave it up in the fall of 1870. It re- 
mains to be seen whether he will take rank 


(iS @ composer, as no great works of his 
| have as yet appeared, 


It is known, how- 
ever, that he has left a large quantity of 


/ manuscripts, among which are mentioned a 


pianoforte concerto, an orchestral arrange- 
ment of Schumann’s Opus 109, and some 
Elaborations of Classical Etudes for Tech- 
nic, and Discipline of Hand. Among his 
published works are the ‘Soirees de Vienne,’ 
‘Caprices on Themes from Strauss,’ three 
numbers and a few Transcriptions. He has 


VA. 
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THE LATE CARL TAUSIG. 


difficulties on the, piano, and was at home | often been pressed by the publishers for 
in all modern and classical compositions; | manuscript, but has always coolly replied, 


so that he took every composer to his heart, 
and no one better knew how to render 
them. JLiszt’s prophecy, ‘He will some 
time make me be forgotten as a piano- 
player,’ seemed likely to be realized, since 
Tausig’s wonderful performances had already 
given it probability. 

In 1859 and 1860, he lived in Dresden, 
and the two following years in Vienna, 
where he made a great sensation as director, 
by the style in which he brought out the 
most difficult works of Liszt, Wagner, and 
Berlioz. In 1865, induced by his friend 
Bulow, he went to Berlin, and was soon 
appointed Court pianist. His institute for 
piano virtuosos stood unrivalled. 


‘Tas yet publish nothing.’ 

Tausig’s imputed habit of changing stand- 
ard works, such as the E-minor Concerto of 
Chopin, and others no less endeared to the 
lovers of classical music, apparently to dis- 
play his enormous powers of execution, 
deserves rebuke. It is like the elocutionist, 
who, for purposes of mere show, would at- 
tempt to remould the immortal thoughts of 
Shakespeare or Milton. 

Tausig’s prominent importance as a mu- 
sician, his unexampled genial virtuosity in 
the faithful reproduction of master-works 
of all times on the piano, will undoubtedly 
receive full appreciation from all competent 


‘of making the least concession, to persons 
or to interests, for the sake of his own 
profit; an impassioned partisan for that 
much assaulted tendency in art, in which 
he found the fulfillment of his own ideals, 
during his whole career Tausig had his full 
share of mortifying opposition and hard 
conflict. But the self-forgotten devotion to 
Art, the indefatigable zeal with which he 
never ceased to labor energetically at his 
own development, won for him more and 
more the entire respect even of his adver- 
saries, while his ever more perfected play- 
ing finally compelled the unanimous ad- 


‘ 


miration even of the most reluctant. 
Comparatively few persons knew of Tau- 
sig’s various, comprehensive knowledge, 
of his rich culture in other fields than 
music. With a great natural gift for math- 
ematics and the natural sciences, he had in 
the latter years of his life resumed his 
favorite studies, and with a penetrating 
understanding devoted a great part of his 
leisure to the works of Mayer, of Tyndall, 
and of Helmbolz, whom he admired above 
all; he was a reader of Darwin and of Hux- 
ley; while on the other hand he was never 


weary of returning to the greatest of all 
German thinkers, Kant, to whom he had 
already been brought near through Schopen- 
hauer. Among his favorite plans, at times, 
was that of sooner or later devoting himself 


But as | judges. An enemy to all reclame ; incapable | entirely to the sciences, 
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In ordinary life Tausig was often shy and Hugo had tried to persuade Eustne Scribe 


retiring, rather difficult of approach. Only 
in smaller friendly circles could all his de- 
voted amiability unfold itself; for those of 
whom he had once become fond he pos- 
sessed a rare capacity of self-sacrifice. He 
was slow to form attachments; but toward 
those who had won his confidence he was 
full of the most open, naive trustfulness, 
while the sensitiveness of his character and 
the experience of many a bitter illusion 
could easily render him suspicious toward 
others. . 

In view of this sad close of a life so short 
and yet so full of significance, we cannot 
help recalling words which were spoken of 
another who was snatched from us at the 
same age of fruit-bearing activity with 
Tausig: 

‘Whether more would have come of him, 
had a friendly fate from the beginning 
smoothed the way for his exertions, who 
can say? It was a nature that needed light 
and air for its development. In the midst 
of his power and his unfolding he has been 
broken; he had yet a future. And yet to 
how many he had become endeared,—this 
energetic, highly-fiifted, but at the same 
time so often sensitive and undecided man!’ 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE WIDOW 
OF SCRIBE. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT, 


The other day I went to the Rue Passes- 
Tous, to call on the widow of Eugene Scribe. 
She is old now—just seventy years—and yet 
she keeps green the memory of him who was 
dearest to her heart, and who has made, in 
the last fifty years, more Frenchmen laugh 
and weep than Molitre or Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire, or Victor Hugo. 

Oh, what a loss that was to France, the 
death of Eugene Scribe! England mourned 
when William Shakespeare died—has France 
done the same when the greatest, the most 
brilliant, the most versatile of her play wrights 
left this world? 

Such were the thoughts that agitated my 
mind when I knocked at the door of the 
widow Scribe. 

A pretty little girl opened it to me. 

‘Mon mignon,’ I said to her, ‘will you 
ask Madame Scribe if I can see her?’ 

‘Giandma is in,’ replied the fair-haired 
little darling. ‘I will tell her.’ 

\ Well, ‘grandma’ did admit me. 

I have always noticed that great authors 
have wives that are not exactly beautiful, 
but interesting. A beautiful woman, as a 
general thing, will have lost all her charms 
at fifty; an interesting woman will preserve 
hers, even though she should live to be a 
centenarian. 

So with Madame Scribe. Her hair is 
white, but her eyes are bright. Grand- 
mother as she is, her waist is still slender. 
Her movements are quick, her manner ani- 
mated. ~> 

‘Madame,’ I said to her, after I had sat 
down in the very parlor in which, almost 
fifty years ago, Sainte-Beuve and_ Victor 


not to write any more plays, because his 
majesty Charles X. did not like them— 
‘madame, some one has told me that your 
late lamented husband has left you several 
plays—’” 

I could not finish the sentence, for the 
nice old lady said: 

‘So he did. M. Scribe left me five come- 
dies, and four opera-texts.’ 

‘Four opera-texts!’ I exclaimed, in genu- 
ine surprise. ‘Why are they kept from the 
composers?’ 

‘Ah!’ she said, with a smile, ‘I do not 
know of any composer worthy to give them 
to.’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed. 
Gounod, Wagner—? 

‘What are they all, compared to Meyer- 
beer?’ she said. ‘And yet all of us are so 
sorry that we let him have the text of 
‘L’Africaine!?? 

‘Why?’ I asked. 

‘Because,’ said Madame Scribe, ‘he 
fooled us along with it for seven years.’ 

‘Well,’ I observed, ‘Meyerbeer occupied 
that much time in composing the music to 
‘L’Africaine.’? 

Madame Scribe laughed merrily. 


‘Verdi, Thomas, 


‘Ah!’ she said, ‘there you are strangely 
mistaken. The old man composed the 
onths. in three mmusicBut he would no 
give the score out, because he had exhaust- 
ed himself, and was unable to produce any- 
thing further that’ was worthy of his pre- 
vious compositions.’ 


‘How do you know that?’ I ventured to 
inquire. 

‘He told me so himself,’ she answered. 
‘Meyerbeer always was lazy Oh, yes, if 
my poor husband had lived, it would have 
been otherwise. He made Meyerbeer work. 
Believe me, ‘Robert le Diable’ and ‘Les 
Huguenots’ would never have been set to 
music out for the opportunities of my hus- 
band. Meyerbeer,’ said Madame Scribe, 
growing almost excited, ‘ought to have 
left me two-thirds of his fortune; and—will 
you believe me?—ce juif maudit did not even 
attend my poor husland’s funeral!’ 


I could not help laughing. 

‘Meyerbeer,’ I said, ‘was notoriously 
afraid of death, and, in consequence, hated 
to go to funerals.’ 


‘Oh, yes!’ said Madame Scribe, bitterly ; 
‘and yet, when he was dying, he was glad 
to have me by his bedside.’ 

But we were wandering from the subject. 
I wanted to hear all about the posthumous 
and unpublished works of the great play- 
wright. 

‘What are the opera-texts?’ I asked. 

‘Monsieur,’ said the old lady, ‘you are 
too inquisitive. Are not you yourself a 
dramatist?’ 

‘A most unlucky one,’I replied. 
last play was hissed,’ 

We both of us laughed heartily. 

‘Perhaps your play deserved it,’ she said, 
archly. 

‘I am sure it did,’ I remarked, philo- 
sophically. r 
There was another laugh. ; 


‘My 


‘Surely,’ I said, ‘a hissed dramatist can 
be intrusted with all the information you 
possess concerning your lamented husband’s 
posthumous plays.’ 

Madame Scribe became very serious. 

‘Monsieur,’ she said, ‘I have three grand- 
children. I want to make all of them well- 
to-do. Each of the three shall have for its 
life-gift three plays, left me by my husband, 
They will not grow old. People still ad- 
mire his genius. His memory is as green as 
is the grass on his grave at the Pére-la- 


Chaise. Those plays will be worth money, 
one day, to my little darlings. You are 
surely not curious enough to want them to 
be deprived of it? 

What could I say? Curious enough I 
was, to be sure; but who would have ac- 
knowledged it after such an appeal? 

I took Madame Scribe by the hand, and 
said to her: 

‘You are right. May you live to witness 
your dead husband’s triumph!’ 


MLLE. CLAIRON, THE FRENCH 
ACTRESS. 


The power that Mlle. Clairon held over 
her admirers, the sympathy that existed be- 
tween them, is a matter of notoriety. She 
was once acting Ariadne in Thomas Cor- 
neille’s tragedy, at Marseilles, to an impas- 
sioned southern audience. In the last scene 
of the third act, where she is eager to dis- 
cover who her rival can be in the heart of 
Theseus, the audience took almost as eager 
a part; and when she had uttered the lines 
in which she mentions the names of various 
beauties, but does not name, because she 
does not suspect, her own sister, a young 
fellow who was near her murmured, with 
tears in his eyes: ‘It is Pheedra! it is Phe- 
dra”’ the name of the sister in question. 

Clairon was one of those artists who con- 
ceal their art by being terribly in earnest. 
In her days the pit stood, there were no 
seats; parterre meant exactly what it says, 
‘on the ground.’ The audience gathered 
as near the stage as they could. Clairon, 
in some of her most tragic parts, put such 
intensity into her acting that as she de- 
scended the stage clothed in terror or insane 
with rage, as if she saw no pit before her 
and would sweep through it, the audience 
there actually recoiled, and only as the 
great actress drew back did they slowly re- 
turn to their old positions. 

The autobiographical memoirs of Mlle. 
Clairon give her rank as author as well as 
actress, Her style was declamatory, rather 
heavy, and marked by dramatic catchings 
of the breath which were among the faults 
that weaker players imitated. It was the 
conventional style, not to be rashly broken 
through in Paris; she accordingly first tried 
to do so at Bordeaux in 1752. ‘I acted,’ 
she tells us, ‘the part of Agrippina, and 
from first to Jast I played according to my 
own ideas. This simple, natural, uncon- 
ventional style excited much surprise in the 
beginning; but, in the very middle of m 
first scene, I distinctly heard the words 
from a person in the pit, ‘That is really 
fine!’’ It was an attempt to change the 
sing-song style, just as Mlle. Clairon at- 
tempted to change the monotonous absurd- 
ity of the costume worn by actresses; but 
she was preceded by earlier reformers. 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, for instance. Her 
inclination for natural acting was doubtless 
confirmed on simply hearing Garrick recite 
passages from English plays in a crowded 
French drawing-room. She did not under- 
stand a word of English, but she understood 
Garrick’s expression, and, in her enthu- 
siasm, Mlle. Clairoa kissed Roscius’s wife 
for the liberty she had taken, 
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HOW A CASE OF TYPHOID FEVER 
GAVE A PRIMA DONNA TO THE 
WORLD. 


BY H. A. 8. 


Some four years ago the writer and his 
family accepted ax invitation te a musical 
soiree, at the residence of Mr. Crawford, an 
English gentleman then living in Paris; a 
number ot musical celebrities were present, 
and as usual at such entertainments, each 
contributed his share to the enjoyments of 
the evening. «4 We had noticed, quietly 
seated in a corner of the sofa, a young girl, 
apparently some 18 years of age, modestly 
dressed in plain white alpaca—in size petite 
—complexion brunette—dark sparkling 
eyes and black curling hair, Soon our 
young friend was handed to the piano, and 
sang ‘Robert toi que J’aime,’ followed by 
the ‘Last Rose of Summer.’ Her volume 
and compass of voice astonished us all, and 
congratulations from professors and ama- 
teurs followed. In reply to our question, 
‘who is that young lady?’ Mrs. Crawford 
answered, ‘a young countrywoman of yours; 
let me introduce you;’ and we were soon 
chatting with Mlle. Cecilia about our 
home; with that free masonry of nativity 
which will be readily understood by those 
who have been abroad. Learning that she 
was boarding with a charming old French 
lady, Madame Lafitte, not far from our 
place on the Francois Premiere, an intim- 
acy soon grew up with my family, and we 
all learned to love the petite Cecilia. Many 
pleasant musical evenings followed, and we 
little thought that our almost unknown 
- friend would to-day rank with Patti and 
Nilsson. @She then expected to remain but 
six months in Paris, to study church music 
and singing the better to fit her for her po- 
sition as music-teacher in Albany. At that 
time, though so young, she had charge of 
the organ, and the direction of the music 
in the R. C. Cathedral, (Bishop Conroy) in 
that city. My family soon leaving Puris 
for a winter’s residence in Dresden, I saw 
nothing of Mile. for some months, until 
one day 4 note was brought me from Madame 
Lafitte, saying that la petite was very ill 
and begging me to come to her at once. I 
did so, and found the poor child suffering 
with typhoid fever. The scene was very 
amusing, in spite of its solemnity. Madame 
was in great distress, walking about the 
room, not knowing what to do; her ser- 
vant burning pastiles; and a sister of 
charity quietly looking on, and like Mr. 


Macawber, waiting for something to turn, 


up; what that something would have been, 
without immediate aid, can easily be im- 
agined.®The future prima donna was ly- 
ing in bed, lips parted, dark and parched 
with fever, breathing short and heavily, 
eyes wandering about the room as if in 
search of some friend, and I never shall for- 
get the look of gratitude she gave me when 
taking her hand and kissing her, I said, 
‘don’t trouble yourself my child, I will 


inv Dr. 
two days.* 


Prompt action was necessary, 
and in a short time that good and true man 
Dr. Beylard was ministering to the sick 
one, and one of the best nurses’ in Paris in 
full instructions as to her 
but 


with 
Weeks of illness followed, 
through the constant care and watchful- 
ness of Dr. Beylard in about two months 
the little invalid was able to walk, and two 
weeks in the bracing airof St. Germain com- 
pleted her cure, and duties were resumed. 
During her convalesance 1 learned some- 
what of her early history. She was born in 
Canada. Her father was a French-Cana- 
dian and a teacher of music, her mother a 
Scetch lady. Her musical education com- 
menced at an early day, und it is needless 
to say that she was thoroughly grounded in 
the rudiments of her art. The family con- 
sisted of Cecilia, a younger sister and bro- 
ther. Her mother, dying when very young, 
the father availed himself of the musical 
talents of his daughter, and they were 
brought before the .publie in concerts. 
This action on the fathers part, entirely 
estranged her mother’s family. Through 
the kindness of the sisters of the Sacred 
Heart (I think) in Montreal she was re- 
ceived into the convent as a pupil, and her 
father given a position as a teacher of mu- 
sic. Here she remained several years. 
After leaving the convent the family re- 
moved to Saratoga, where the young 
Cecilia sang inthe R. C. church, and sub- 
sequently to Albany. The care of the 
family seems to have fallen almost entirely 
upon Cecilia, and nobly did she respond to 
the call of duty. 


charge, 
duties. 


By indefatigable application to her 
duties as a teacher of music, and occasion- 
ally singing in concerts, she managed to ed- 
ucate her young sister, (who, at the time 
she left for Paris, was teaching in Troy) pay 
one year’s schooling in advance for her 
young brother and save sufficient to spend 
six months for study in Paris. 


The recollection of these early strug- 
gling days should be dear to our young 
heroine; for, in after years, how sweet the 
thought that we have done our best through 
life, leaving the result to Him alone to 
whom alone we can look for comfort. Now 
comes the turning point in the life of our 
little prima donna. ‘ Cher papa,’ as she 
called him, did not forget his promise to do 
for her as to one of hisown. The exche- 
quer was empty, the object of the visit to 
Paris but half accomplished, and Mr. 
Duprez, !:er teacher, urging her to study 
for the stage. Here wasa dilemma, ‘To 
study for the stage, sil etait possible, and 
should I succeed, I can take care of papa, 
(the real papa)send my sister to the conser- 
vatory at Stuttgart, &c.’ Castles in the air, 
only in this instance they did not tumble 
down. The real papa has been cared for, 
(papa pro tem forgotten)and the little sis- 
ter at the conservatory. 


Mais revernors anos moutons. A council 


eare for you as for one of my own daughters.’ | of war was held, cher papa and la petite 


So my.first natural question, ‘have you a 
physician?’ Madame answered, ‘we called | what he coulddo.* I laid the ease before 


talked th: matter over, cher papa would see 


but he has not been here for 
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——— 
that large-hearted American lady, Mrs. A. C. 
Downing, who at once took the matier into 
hand, Introductions followed, prominent 
American families in Paris, and all were in- 
terested in the little stranger. A private 
concert was proposed, invitations sent td 
musical celebrities, all of whom volunteered 
to aid the good cause. The elegant appart- 
wents of Mrs. Downing were filled, the con- 
cert a success, the result 2000 francs. With 
this sum as a beginning, preparations were 
commenced for a journey to Milan, to con- 
tinue studies under Signor Lamperti. A 
motherly middle-aged lady was found to 
take charge of her, chaperon, I suppose I 
should say, and the trio badeadieu to Paris. 

Before leaving the city I called with her 
on General Dix, (then U. S. Minister,) to 
present a letter of introduction by ex-Gov. 
Morgan, of N. Y. and some twenty of the 
most prominent residents of Albany. The 
General after reading it handed it back to 
her saying, ‘Mdlle. you should keep this, 
it is too complimentary for you to part with. 
Six months hard studywith Lamperfienabled 
her to accept an engagement at Messina, 
where she made her debut as ‘Amina,’ after 
this engagement she returned to Milan to 
continue her studies with her eld teacher 
during the summer months, appearing the 
following winter at Malta. An engagement, 
with Mr. Gye of Covent Garden, London, 
followed, and from that day, her course is 
known to the world. Writing from Mes- 
sina the day before her debut, she says, 
‘to-morrow I shall make my first appear- 
ance, and I feel terribly nervous. Last 
night we had our first dress rehearsa]. Only 
the managers and a fewinvited guests were 
present. Iwas applauded throughout the 
opera, but when I had finished the last aria, 
the orchestra all rose and cheered me, the 
managers came forward to shake hands and 
congratulate me. All this was so unexpec- 
ted, and I was so frightened, that I did not. 
know what to do; so I cried!’ But for 
this attack of fever, our prima donna 
would in all probability be now a teacher 
of musicin Albany. | 

There is so much to be proud of in the 
life of Mdlle. Albani, (Emm Cecilia Laj- 
eunesse) that if this sketch should meet her 
eye, I trust that she will pardon one who 
was once ‘cher papa,’ for referring. to her 
early struggles, and remember that when 
she returns to her own country she will re- 
ceive a warm reception when it is known. 
that the welcome home is extended not only 
to the great urtist, but the dutiful daughter 
and loving sister. 


Celebrities have a weakness for favorite 
dishes—thus: Thiers is as fond of coffee as 
Voltaire; Rossini hed a partiality for maca- 
roni, when prepared by his own hands, as 
he often did to surprise his guests; 
Schiller loved ham, and Napoleon I. roast 
chicken; Napoleon III. delighted in a mut- 
ton stew, and Lessing was as happy asa 
king over a dish of lentils; Charles XII. 
doated on bread and butter, and Tasso on 
preserved fruits and jam. Marshal Mc- 
Mahon’s gastronomic leaning is for the 
‘birds of Venus,’ less poetically known aa 
pigeons. 


a . 
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MR. BONAWITZ’S NEW OPERA, THE 
‘BRIDE OF MESSINA.’ 


Mr. Bonawitz, the eminent pianist, has 
set to music a libretto from the pen of Dr. 
Herman Miller, the distinguished poet, and 
intimate friend of Richard Wagner, which 
is founded upon the celebrated tragedy of 
Schilter, entitled the Bride of Messina. The 
incidents and language of the original, 
according to Schiller, naturally and neces- 
sarily condensed so as to be adapted to the 
requirements of the peculiar form of the 
musical drama, and the closing scene makes 
a slight departure which is not only par- 
donable but beautiful in thought. 

@Mr. Bonawitz, in setting to music this 
deeply interesting tragedy, bas followed, as 
scarcely any composer of the period can 
avoid, the modern exemplers and formulas, 
but he has shown, nevertheless, a discreet 
intention to escape the noise and confusion, 
and absence of melodic form which charac- 
terize the works of the more ultra or ad- 
vanced writers of the Wagner school. In 
other words, Mr. Bonawitz does not seem to 
be a Wagnerian disciple, but only shows in 
his music the influence which the great 
German Refo mer exerts upon the musical 
mind of the day by his compositions and 
l'terary essays. 

_) 40 Mr, Bonawitz we discover great free- 
dom in disposing his orchestral and choral 
effects, which are at times massive and pro- 
foundly impressive, and upon these he may 
fairly rest his claim to success. A long 
fimiliarity with the German stage has shown 
him the excellence to which these depart- 
ments attain, and has proved to him the 
richness of effect and great satisfaction to 
the hearer, te be derived from these two in- 
teresting components of the integral opera; 
hereip we find him in accord with the teach- 
ings of W: gner, and, if we must say it, 
with common sense and natural instinct. 
Now it would be strange if she composer, 
in absorbing the merits of a schoo!, should 
not also at the same time be in a degree 
affected by its shortcomings. As our ex- 
perience and observance have taught us, we 
find but seldom in German opera that flow 
of melody in the arias, duos, &c., which 
characterize the Italian school. 


> Hence, as it may be inferrea, we can 
acarcely awurd to the solos and duos of the 
opera the warm praise which the chorus and 
orchestra are so fully entitled to; neverthe- 
leas we do not wish to be understood to de- 
precate the merit of this department, but 
only to express an opinion and make a com- 
parsion of ‘school,’ pointing out its tenden- 
cies and results. With the rich, inventive 
genius of Mr. bonawitz no limits may be 
set to his power of creating melodies; it is 
rather a question, as we have already sug- 
gested, of ‘school’ and individual. 


@The history of the calamities attending 
the house of Messina is a deeply tragic one, 
and, as told by Schiller, is highly dramatic; 
frequent opportunities have been seized by 
the libretist to make telling points, and the 
composer has indicated a vigorous grasp of 
dramatic situations, which“ follow in some 
igstances so rapidly as almost to defy a pro- 
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per illustration in music. ? We heartily com- |} FREDERIC WIECK AND BEETHOVEN. 


mend this portion of the maestro’s work, 
the more so that this talent is not always 
found associated with the creative faculty 
in music. 

- The recital of the opera was given on 
Saturday evening in the Decker piano-rooms 
of Mr. William Blasius, in the presence of 
a highly intelligent and refined audience, 
who testified their pleasure and approval by 
frequent bursts of applause. Mr. Bonawitz 
presided at a noble grand piano, which re- 
sponded sympathetically to his magic touch, 
and supplied an accompaniment only short 
of the orchestra in power, certainly not in 
any other requirement or demand in illus- 
tration or support. The part of Don Man- 
uel (bass) was sung by a gentleman with a 
fine voice, but with scarcely sufficient fami- 
liarity with the music to do it full justice. 
The Don Cesar was admirably sung by Mr. 
Kronberg, who has a superior tenor voice, 
classing him with the robustos, which, with 
the study contemplated by him as reported 
to us, will place him in the front ranks o: 
vocalists in Europe, whither ke goes to 
make his debut. In the duo with Beatrice, 
a powerful impression was made by the 
grand decJlamation of the two singers, and 
he sustained his part to the close with evi- 
dent qualities cf endurance and strength. 

'' The chorus was sung bya double quar- 
tette of male voices, and the Ityrie of the 
nuns by a single voice; this, of course, was 
only suggestive to the hearer of the compo- 
ser’s intentions and harmonies, but it served 
to connect the thread of the story with the 
principles represented as we have described. 
The soprano of the evening, owing to the 
unavoidable absence of the second lady, 
sang the music of both parts of Jsabella and 
Beatrice. This was severely trying, musi- 
cally and physically, but the young lady, 
whose name we are not permitted to meke 
public, gave evidence of the highest vocal 
culture and of a dramatic power which we 
have rarely met with on the operatic stage. 
She received most enthusiastic applause and 
was warmly congratulated by the critics 
and connoiseurs, who seemed carried away 
by her intensely impassioned manner and 
artistic excellence. The whole opera was 
received with the most pronounced expres- 
sions of enthusiastic delight, and the gene- 


ral desire seemed to be to have it represented 
in character on the stage, with large chorus 
and full orcnestra. Mr. Bonawitz, if he had 
not already established his European reputa- 
tion as composer, might claim to be recog 
nized among the most distinguished maestri 
of the century by the exhibition of the score 
of this opera. —Philadelphia Exchange. 


» Arival of Blind Tom has been found at 

Blount Springs, Alabama, in the person of 
James Harden, a negro from Baltimore. 
He plays the guitar and sings the most dif- 
ficuit music exceptionally well, and is also 
something of a composer. He has received 
no instruction, but is most emphatically a 
natural born musician. 


Mr. Joe Jefferson has gone to his plan- 
| tation in Lousiana, where he intends pus- 
| sing the winter, and is extremely uncer- 
: tain when he will make his reappearance on 

the stage, as he talks of retiring from it al- 


-_ 


| anecdotes of his life, and letters signed with | 


Since the recent death of Frederic Wieck, — 
the father of Mme. Clara Schumann, many 


his own hand, have been brought to light. 
One of the most interesting of the latter is 
the following, which we translate from the 
Dresdener Nachtrichten. ‘It was in May, 
1826, that I was first introduced to Beetho- 
ven aS a musician and writer, by our com- — 
mon friend, Andre Stein, the instrument 
maker. The conversation, with the red 
wine to clieer us, turned on a thousand 
subjects, music at Leipsic, Rochlitz, Schicht, 
the Gewandhaus, Beethoven’s housekeep- 
ing, his numerous lodgings, not one of ' 
which belonged to him, his walks, his bro- 
ther, some stupid Vinnese people, the aris- __ 
tocracy, the democracy, the revolution of | 
Napoleon, Marr, Catalani, Malibran, Foder, — 
Lablache, Donzelli, Rubini, and other great. 
singers; the Italian Opera so perfect, to 
which the German Opera could never be 
compared, partly because of the language, _ 
and pertly because the Germans do not 
study singing as much as the Italians; my 
ideas on the manner of playing the pizno, 
the Archduke Rodolphe, Fuchs, of Vienna, 
who was then a musical eelebrity, my. 
method of teaching the piano, &c., &c. 
I wrote rapidly and without stopping, for 
his questions were pressing and numerous, 
and he interrupted me every moment. He 
perfectly understood my replies before 
they were half written. His conversation 
and his manner were tinged with a certain 
cordiality, which was proved by his expres- 
sion, and by the nervous movements of 
his hands. And yet there was something — 
rough and hard about him: but the nobil- — 
ity, the sadness, the depth, the vivacity of A 
his sentiments, his enthusiasm, so prompt 2 
to show itself, impressed me above®all. a 
And afterwards! afterwards! he impro- 
vised for me during half-a-hour, after hay- — 
ing first placed his long ear-trumpet to his ’ 
ear, letting the extremity rest upon the top 
of his grand piano, a present from London, - 
and which was already well worn, The ’ 
genial improvisings of Beethoven flowed — 
along like a stream, there was in them some- - 
what of an orchestral character. The most — 
delicious and ravishing melodies came to _ 
him without an effort. He crossed” his _ 
hands repeatedly, and fixed his eyes above, — 
whilst his fingers moved rapidly. At length, — 
after three hours of veritable, bodily and 
intellectual fatigue, resulting from my con- 
stant efforts to write with rapidity, and to — 
find brief answers and to the point, which — 
were always interrupted by false questions, — 
my whole being filled with profound res- — 
pect, and with a lively joy, added to which — 
the invigorating wine was exerting its infla- _ 
ence, I took my leave of Beethoven, giving 
him the hope soon, thanks to recent scien- — 
tific discoveries, he would find an ear or- — 
gan, admirably adapted to his peculiar 
wants. We took a cordial adieu; then I 
went out with Andre Stein, weary, but full — 
of new and wondrous sensations, and rapid- 
ly cloared the space which sepsrated the 
Faubourg Hietzing from my home.” 
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-. } ‘ : In the interview with her lover hasband 
BY GRACE H. HORR. Draw nearer in the light of snowy array ; 2 : : 
Sweet singer, breathe softly thine olden refrain: when Romeo has to depart into banishment, 
; *T was a gloomy day, and a solemn day, ‘Let the seasons roll on, let the moons wax | the emotions of love, regret,, and despair, 
é Wien L.to Saint Joseph’s went ;— and wane, were each depicted with the grace and 
me The saddest of all those mysterious days— _ But love shall not perish nor wither away!’ | passion of the true artist. and most power- 
The sorrowful days of Lent! fully affected the feelings ef the audience. 
i Leonora! Leonora! r But her greatest triumph was in the delivery 
ike ue ay wach ever eat stand alone, | The ee winds thrill with the voice of my | of the magnificent soliloquy ia the chamber 
: e day the hedeemer died - pleading ; scene, where iet drinks i j 
The day when the faithful muit ever mourn I die with my sorrow: oh, hear and awake! | 9.4 erte be aero Se Ge 
— fe j { ‘3 j ; § . . 
The Jesus,—The Crucified ! See, aca eae feet, how my torn heart i8| (,mences with the words, ‘I have a faint 
And each shrine and picture was darkly veiled, Smile ioah. and the morning eternal will cold chill th-ills thiough my veins,’ these 
" _ No beauty there met the eye,— break | words she recites in a low fearful tone cf 
é The lips of the mourners, theymurmered pray- Poonaral tf onorel voice; and then gradually realizing her aw- 
A ers, J White soul of my bride, shall I lure thee in | ful position, she portrays the varied feelings 
Ps Each bosom breathed forth a sigh ! vain? ‘ and emotions that agitate her heart and 
No priest was there with his book and stole Draw near, and the midnight will burn like | brain in the most. vivid ana impressive | 
: : A etomeie 5 the day ; manner. Her delivery of the whole of the 
, _No incense, with sweet pe ; , hi la Perils L : 
2 My heart in my bosom—it scarcely stirred, Oh, breathe again softly thine olden refrain: | soliloquy was one of the most perfect mod- 
a So heavy, and thick, the gloom ! ‘ Let the eam roll on—let the moons wax | els of elocution we have heard uttered upon 
& and wane ; ‘ i , | the stage. Her articulation was sd clear 
Ri As [heard the penitents’ footsteps fall,— But love shall not perish nor wither away!’ | nq dashes that every word wasvheard in 
4 In the church when they walked around,— every part of the theatre; her voice was so 
: Ishivered,—and not that the noise was great, one resis Sea ih raed exquisitely modulated that it expressed 
’ ‘: ‘ir sun-vuided ways a s k f me 
he gad and weird the sound ! he guide etait ee eae every feeling and emotion of the heart: 
g Lhave said no picture I saw that day ;=— What light breaks at last through the door | While her graceful gestures and expressive 
; Yes, one ;—and [ see it yet ; of thy tomb? countenance made her delivery of the solil- 
. [know, that though many a year way come, I see the white robes as they glimmer and | 0quy not only a charming sample of re- 
That picture I'll ne’er forget! glisten, fined elocution, but also a perfect piece of 
: é ? a And lo! the sweet roses have burst into | acting and eloquence combined. We never 
Twas a little maid, and an aged dame,— bloom. heard the words, ‘At some hours of the 
) Who bowed ’neath the weary years ;— T.ebiora | Leonora! 


WHAT I SAW AT ST. JOSEPH’S. 


The child Jed her on, with such tenderuess, 
My eyes overflowed with tears ! 


LEONORA. 


Leonora! Teonora ! 
The chill drifts of winter thy bosom encumber 
The shrill tempest beats at the door of thy 
tomb ; 
Arise! O my love, from the silence of slumber, 
Smile forth, and the glad world in roses will 
bloom! 
Leonora! Leonora! 
White soul of my bride, shall I lure thee in 
vain ? 


White soul of my bride! Death shall lure thee 


MONTHLY. 


trays the first dawn of her love for Romeo, 
her acting became intense; and all through 
that beautiful scene (so descriptive of the 
burning and absorbing passion that governs 
so despotically the hearts of the children of 
Italy), she displayed a depth of emotional 
feeling and power of expression unequalled 


(except by one actress) upon the American 
stage. 


night spirits resort,’ so well delivered. The 
actress while reciting the words gazed slow- 


fs in ee Late dena Meat ess ‘a ly around with awe-struck gaze, as if she 
And she guided her, till they, reverently, 5 ae inifted midnight 18 Durning with) fo.red some spectres from the tomb were 
Both knelt at the Holy Rood ;— ay present in bodily form; and when -she 


The grandmother, clad in her sombre brown, 
The maid, in her scarlet hood ! 


Oh! I know not now, in that motly throng, 
Who noticed this little maid ;— 

But ‘ Angels in Heaven, must surely see,— 
This picture,’ I softly said ! 


JOYFUL, JOYFUL SPRING ! 


BY HENRY C. WATSON, 


O joyful, joyful Spring! : 
How welcome is thy coming! 
The flowers and trees put forth their leaves, 
“And busy bees are humming. 
And all day long, 
The happy song 
Of birds upon the wing, 
In accents sweet 
Appear to greet 
Thy coming, gentle Spring. 


O joyful, joyful Spring! 
Forgot is winter now; 
Thy flowery hand had swept away 
The snow-wreath from his brow. 
Thy warinth is felt, 
The ice-drops meit, 
To dew-tears from above; 
The streamlets glow, 
They biess and flow, 
Like generous human love. 


O joyful, joyful Spring! 
‘The glad heart looks around, 
And feels the throb of urdent life, 
In all its pulses bound. 
Then heart to heart 
Sweet thoughts impart, 
For Love reigns sovereign king! 
In very truth. 
Life seems all youth, 
In the joyful time of Sring! 


n 


Thy lips murmur softly their olden refrain : 
‘Let the seasons roll on, let the moons wax 
and wane, 
But love shall not perish nor wither away! 


Virs. J. EB. Booth as *‘ Julict.? 


On Saturday evening, Feb. 21st, one of 
the most crowded and intelligent audiences 
of the season thronged Booth’s Theatre, to 
witness the performance of Juliet by Mrs. 
J. B. Booth. The admirable personation 
by this lady of ‘ Diane Berard’ in the Hemme 
de Feu, and ‘Elene,’ in the play of that 
name, had excited su much curiosity in the 
minds of the intellectual portion of the 
p°pulation of New York, that it was 
not at all surprising that such an im- 
mense audience had assembled to witness 
her first performance in this city of the 
most beautiful of all the female characters 
of Shakesneare. 

To merely say that her success was most 


_ decided, would not be doing justice to this 


‘imirable performance, which was listened 

» by the excited crowd with the most ab- 
sorbed attention, and greeted at the ead of 
every act with a perfect whirlwind of ap- 
plause. In the first act of the play the 
acting of Mrs. Booth was so charming and 
true to nature, that it appeared to be the 
mere expression of a young maiden’s de- 
light, and not the art of the finished actress. 
But when her heart has been impressed by 
her first romantic interview at the ball with 
ner future lover, and she appears upon the 
balcony, and, supposiag herself alone, be+ 


imagined that in her delirium she might 
dash out her brains with a bone of one of 
her buried kinsmen, the action and ‘the 
voice of this true artist were so admirably 
in unison, that they brought to the minds 
of the spectators a full appreciation and 
understanding of Shakespeare’s meaning; 
and gradually led the imagination to realize 
the idea of the gho tly shape of Tybalt 
seeking out the form of Romeo, to revenge 
itself upon him for causing its untimely 
death. The concluding lines of the solil- 
oquy, ‘Romeo, I come; this do I drink to 
thee,’ were recited with all the glowing 
passion of a loving and fearless heart, will- 
ing to defy all danger and suffering for the 
sake of the object of its affections. So 
truly did Mrs. Booth appreciate the elo- 
quent language she delivered, and so in- 
tensely did she feel and realize it, that after 
exhibiting some of the most powerful and 
impassioned acting lately witnessed upon 
the stage, she appeared almost prostrated 
by the intensity of her emotions; and at 
the conclusion of her delivery of the solil- 
oquy, she fell almost powerless upon the 
stage; and when the tumultuous applause 
of the enraptured audience recailed her be- 
fore the curtain, she was compelled to sup- 
port herself by clinging to the side scene, 
and then suddenly fell back in a fainting 
fit into the arms of one of the actresses, 
who caught her just in time to save her 
from a severe fall. In the last act, when 
Juliet stabs herself, and after slowly s nk- 
ing down upon the stage, manages to draw 
herself to the side of the dead body of 
Romeo, and then to gently recline her head 
upon the bosom of the adored husband who 
died for her sake, her manner was most 
graceful, pathetic, and natural, and made 
an impassioned conclusion to an almost un- 
rivalled performance. 
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The Strakosch Italian Opera—Academy 
of Music. 


‘LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.’ 


The appearance of Nillson, on Friday, 
Fe. 27th, was greeted by a crowded and 
very brilliant audience, but one of a very 
cold and unsympathetic character. Still 
cold and unsympathizing as it was, the 
greatness of the performance gradually 
worked it up to enthusiasm. The opera 
chosen for Nilsson’s re-entre was Lucia de 
Lammermoor, the cast being Nilsson, ‘ Lucia ;’ 
Capoul—‘Egardo,’ and Maurel, ‘ Ashton.’ 


Until that evening we never thoroughly 
liked Nilsson’s interpretation of Lucia; it 
seemed to us to be hard and unsympathetic, 
except in the finale to the second act. But 
on this occasion, it was a great performance 
throughout. To all who thought Nilsson 
so perfect throughout her first operatic sea- 
son here, the Nilsson of to-day must be asa 
revelation, so wonderfully has she increased 
in intellectual stature. Her conceptions 
are broader, in the lights, deeper in the 
shadows and finer in the details; while in 
sympathy and in passionate expression, she 
has developed an earnestness and an abandon 
which we hardly deemed her nature capable 
of. We believe her to be the greatest living 
vocal and dramatic artist. 


» When we saw her first performance on the 
stage, we believed that her powers were ma- 
ture1, and that she gave out the uttermost 
inspirations of her genius; and we felt that 
great as her genius was, something was 
wanting in all her brilliant impersonations 
—sone point of failure to touch the heart 
completely—except perhaps, in her imper- 
sonation of Mignon, 

This want her new earnestness and aban- 
don have supplied, and she is now supremely 
faultless. Her singing throughout Lucia 
was beautiful to a marvel; in the mad scene 
her wonder‘ul vocal facility was uttered 
with seeming unconsciouness, thus indica- 
ting a state of mental disturbance with 
marvellous fidelity and touching truthful 
ness. Her acting throughout was grandly 
impressive; every phase of the character, all 
the emotions of the situations were portray- 
ed with 1 life-like truthfullmess, which could 
hardly be excelled, cS 
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‘MIGNON.’ 


As to Nilsson’s ‘Mignon,’ which was per- 
formed on Monday, March 24d, it is an idyll of 
such rare poetic beauty, a picture so pure, 
so touching, so tender and loving, that we 
feel unable to shape words into a form that 
shall express our enthusiastic admiration, 
and our apporcivtion of the privilege of 
witnessing so supreme a manifestation of 
God-given genius. 

Cf Capoul’s Wilhelm in ‘ Mignon’ we have 
spoken so often in terms of the warmest 
culogy, that there is nothing left to say. 
Still, we may add, to former praise, that on 
this occasion he seemed inspired by the 
the splendour of the new Nilsson, that he 
displayed more impassioned fervor and more 
earnestness than at : ny previous impersona- 
tions of the same réle. His Edgardo was a 
masterly performance in every respect, and 
his ‘ malediction’ was splendid in its inten- 
sity of bitter scorn and outraged love. 

Maurel as Ashton, gave a new reading to 
the character, not only by his admirable 
singing, but by the dignity of his bearing 
and the carnestness of his manner. 

We must not forget a complimentary tri- 
bute to Mile, Tcrriani, for her charming and 
brilliant singing and acting in the 2déle of 
Filina, in Mignon: nor to award to Miss 
Cary high praise for her impersonation of 
the part of Federico, in the same opera, 
She gave an importance to the character by 
her beautiful singing, piquant acting and 
exquisite costuming, which it never received 
before. 

‘AIDA.’ 


‘ Aida,’ with its superb scenery, costumes 


and appointments, and its splendid vocal 


and dramatic rendering, continues to grow 
in favor with the public. Each representation 
reveals new and exquisite beauties in the 
score, and the feeling is growing generally 
that it is one of the grandest, if not the 
grandest lyric work of the period. 

‘FAUST.’ 

The season progresses most favorably, and 
the attendance notwithstanding the sombre 
Lenten Season has been large and fashion- 
able. 

On Monday March 9th, Meyerbeer’s ugue- 
nots was to have been given, but in conse- 
quence of the hoarseness of Signor Campnini 
the beautiful opera Faust was eubstituted by 
Nilsson, Cary, Capoul, Nannetti and Maurel. 
It was a superb performance in every way. 
Nilsson was never in finer voice or spirit, 
and we have never seen her invest the cher- 
acter of Gretchen with more vouching tend- 
erness and passionute abandon. It was a 
picture of rare poetic beauty. Cary is un- 
questionably the best interpreter of ‘Siebel’ 
that we have had onour stage. Both in her 
singing and acting she was earnest and artis- 
tic. 

Capoul’s ‘Faust’ is the incarnation of 
loving intensity. Heis to love-sick Romeo, 
who wished to be a glove on his fair Juliet’s 
hand ‘that he might touch her check’ (a 
poor substitute for passionate lips), lie is a 
downright, manly conquering lover, and 
would have been honest but the devil stood 
in his way. But he is not only grand as 


the lover, and in that phase he is chivalric, 
tender and ardent: for he displays high dra- 
matic talent in the first act, where he imper- 
sonates the worn-out brain-wearyphilosopher 
with the pent-up, fervid fires of youth in his 
breast, and ready to barter his soul for the 
fierce pleasures of manhood, which he had 
flung away in the vain pursuit of occult 
knowledge. Capoul’s reading of this act is 
full of intelligence, and is vocally and dra- 
matically of a high standard. 


Mephisto is certainly Nannetti’s best réle. 
His {voice is hardly heavy fenough for the 
part, but he sings the music like an artist, 
with understanding and thorough apprecia- 
tien, and his acting is as devilish in its reck- 
less, unbelieving sardonicirony, as could be 
expected from the fallen angel, Lucifer him- 
self, 

Maurel elevates the brother of Gretchen 
to position of the first importance, not only 
by his fine singing, but by the nobk, m nly 
and earnest manner which asserts itself in 
whatever character he sustains. Maurel, 
like Capoul, has won the suffrages of all the 
ladies, not on mere personal grounds, which 
are the exclusive perogative of school-girls, 
or as Byron says, bread-butter misses, but 
for those qualities which attract men and 
women alike, namely, genius to excite and 
earnestness to carry out. For every woman 
admirer, Maurel can count ten men who cor- 
dially and enthusiastically endorse his bril- 
liant accomplishments and undoubted talent: 


M. MAUREL’S BENEFIT. 


Victor Maurel’s first and only benefit in 
America on Tuesday evening last, was an 
artistic success through the whole perfor- 
mance. Theaudience was highly fashionable 
but whether its numbers made a satisfactory 
pecuniary result or not, we are not informed. 
What it should have been we do know, but 
a New York public is not to be relied on; a 
generous enthusiasm is foreign to its nature, 
Unlike France, Germany or England, it has 
no affection for those whose God-given tal- 
ents make a musical paradise out of a mere 
money-mart. When they have paid their 
subscription, they have fulfiled their duties 
to ‘society,’ and art has no claim which they 
consider necessary to recognise. It is very 
humiliating to be obliged to acknowledge 
this fact, but that it isa fact, no one will at- 
tempt to deny. 

The benefit programme was very varied, 
consisting of a concert in which Nilsson 
sang, and Wieniawski played; an act of 
Rigoletto, for Torriani and Maurel, a scene 
from Hrnani, the tomb scene, also for Tor- 
riani and Maurel, and a French trifle, ‘ Les 
deawAveugle,’ in which Capoul and Maurel 
enacted the two rascally sham blind men. 

Nilsson sang very finely, and was ca'led 
and recalled out, but an apology was made 
to the effect, that she could not sing until 
some music was procured. After Wieni- 
aweki’s second piece, which he played with 
a degree of perfection only he is capable of, 
the applause was so loud and so long con- 
tinued, that he had to honor the encore, 
and come forward with Nilsson and w th 
her performed the Gouno |—Bach’s ‘Av; 
Maria,’ in a wianner so tine that it was 


! 


almost an inspiration. 
soated to the climax with enthusiasm. It 


‘is not often that we hear two such artists 


in conjunction. 

The operatic acts were rendered admirab- 
ly, Maurel as ‘ Rigoletto,’ singing with pas- 
sionate expression and masterly skill and 
Torriani singing better than we ever heard 
her sing before. 

Every one was anxious to see how Capoul 
and Maurel would interpret the little 
French duo-logue farce. Every one was 
disappointed, for these two great artists 
laid aside their operati: mantles, and dis- 
guised themselves with admirable skill as 
two of the shabbiest beggers that ever 
preyed upon the public sy: pathy. They 
identified themselves so thoroughly with 
the characters, that one might suppose that 
they had had a long experience as low 
comedians. Their humor was genuine 
and broad, with the spirit of fun bubbling 
over. They seemed to enjoy it intensely, 
and infected the audience with their satisfac- 
tion, for their efforts were greeted with 
shouts of laughter, an! applause that was 
irrepressible. They sang the popular, trifl- 
ing music with a v¢m and chick, which only 
Frenchmen could do, and their acting was 
simply perfect, not only in gesticulation, 
but in a dialogue point, and facial expres- 
sion. The loss of two great artists to the 
Bouffe stage, has been the gain of the opera- 


tic stage which claims them, honurs them 


and means to hold them. 


Needham & Son?s Silver-Tongue Organs: 


The Silver Tongue’ was the nme given 
by-a well-known authoress fter listening to 
a performance on one of the Messrs. Carhart 
& Needham’s parlor orcans; and ‘ what’s in 
a name?’ The manufacturers have long 
since adopted it, and the ‘Silver Tongues’ 
are known throughout the country. We 
may mention here, that Mr. Jeremiah Car- 
hart» ho died a few years since, and who 


was well-known as a most ingenious and ex. 


per. mechanician—did very m ch towards 
the developement of organs and ther 
excellent construction, in inventing 
mechanical devices and tools for their 
manufacture. The name of the firm that 


manufactures the ‘S lver Tongues’ is now 
Messrs. Needham & Son. Theirr: putation as 
organ manufacturers need no encomium from 
us, as their instruments speak their own 
praises. They are proprietors of the only real 
organ factory of any extent in New York 
city, and their establishment is the oldest in 
the country. 

The pre-eminent excellence which gives 
this organ its well-known beautiful name— 
The Silver Tongue—is its tone. Int we 
have purity, roundness, volume to a degree 
which would seem to be hardly within the 
possibilities of a reed. 

The quality of tone of the ‘Silver Tongues’ 
is smooth, round and pure, free from that 
sharp metallic sound common to inferior in- 
struments; there is equality in loudness, and 
uniformity in character of tone;the action 
is qvick and even: the very best materials, 
with thoroughness of workmanship, make 
these organs deservedly popular, Great 
numbers are sent out from Messrs Needham 
& Son‘s manufactory at 143 East Twenty- 
Third Street, New York city; on their tune- 
ful mission to all lands. 
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Nilsson literally | Bénefit Concért—Decker Bros, Piano- 


Rooms. 


Decker Bros. having volunteered ‘their 
splendid ware-rooms on Union Square, for a 
concert, Madame Louise Liebhart, in the 
generosity of her heart, and with an active 
charity which ignores personal sacrifices, 
determined to get up a benefit concert for 
the family of the English composer, Mr. 
Howard Glover. She exerted all her in- 
fluence, won over several eminent artists to 
assist in the cause, and last night, (Friday) 
the concert came off. 


Decker Bros, large room was well filled, 
though a large number of tickets sold were 
not r. presented, owing to the bitterly cold 
March wind-storm which prevailed. The 
artists assisting were Mme. Liebhart, Miss 
Drasdil, Miss Luckhardt, Messrs. Alfred H. 
Pease, C. Fritsch, Leon de Vay, J. Eben, 
L Albite:,and G.W. Colby. Mr. 8. B. Mills 
was announced but was seized with a sud- 
den indisposition, and Mr. Pease, who for- 
tunately was not indisposed, volunteered to 
supply his place. 

Mme. Liebhart was in admirable voice, 
better we think than at any time during her 
sojourn in this country. It was clear, 
bright and sympathetic, and she managed 
it with the skill of athorough artist. She 
sang Gounod’s ‘Quando a te liete,’ with 
violoncello obligato, by Verner, in a most 
chaste and passionate manner, and was 
vociferously applauded. But her great 
success was in the song composed for her 
by Allen, ‘Little Bird so Sweetly Singing,’ 
with flute obligato by Mr. J. Eben, which 
she sang in a inunner at once so sympathetic 
and so brilliant in fioriture, that it roused 
the enthusiasm of the audience, and was re- 
demanded—a demand which Mme. Leib- 
hart acknowledged by re-appearing and 
bowing her acknowledgments. She is a 
most accomplished artist, and should be 
heard oftener in our concerts. 


Miss Drasdil sang extremely well, as also 
did Mr. Fritsch, both being honored by ep- 
cores. The duett, I Mulattieri,’ between 
Mr. Fritsch and Signor Albites, was an im- 
mense success, making the aud ence shout 
for its repetition. The encore was acknowl- 
edged by Signor Albites, who sang one of 
his humorous songs most humorously. 

Miss Luckhardt, a most excellent pianist, 
took part in Mendelsohn’s C minor trio, 
which however had not been sufficiently re- 
bearsed. Mr. Alfred H. Pease’s grand duo 
fortwo pianofortes, or themes from faust, 
played by Miss Luckhardt and the compo- 
ser, was one of the most brilliant and suc- 
sessful numbers of the programme. It isa 
work of high merit; it is most ingeniously 
constructed, for it is not merely two or 
three of the airs woven together and treat- 
ed variedly; on the contrary, while it 
necessarily brings into prominence two or 
three of the most beautiful themes of the 
opera, all the episodes which link one with 
the other are reminisences of the inner 
beauties of the opera which nine-tenths of 
the admirers of Faust would bareiy remem- 
ber. Such a rare perception of the fitness 
of things, combined with the power to con- 


struct them into a harmonious whole, is a 
gift but few of the writers for the piano 
have possessed, and Mr. Pease may be proud 
of the work he has accomplished. We do 
not say that it is faultless, for it could be 
decidedly improved liy thoughtful revision, 
but as it now stands, it is certainly one of 
the most effective duetts for two pianos, ex- 
tant. It was played most admirably, so 
brilliantiy, indeed, that its repetition was 
unanimously demanded. Its length, how- 
ever, forbade repetition, but the artists re- 
sponded by playing Mr. Pease’s delicate, 
sympathetic and poetically imaginative 
transcription of Gounod’s ‘ Slumber Song,’ 
which was also delightfully performed. 


It would be impossible to deny, that a 
large share of the effect of these perform- 
ances, was due to the fine qualities of the 
inst uments upon which the artists played ; 
for whether considered on points of deli- 
cacy. sympathy, brilliance or power, the 
Decker Bros. Grand pianos used last night, 
we have never heard surpassed in any con- 
cert-room. They were noble in tone, not 
only in depth and resonant capacity, which 
were remarkable, but the whole registers 
were rich, equal, brilliant and melodious, 
to a degree that we have never heard ex- 
celled. 

Mr. Charles Verner, the viol-ncelli:t had 
much to do on this occasion, and all he did 
was admirably done. He is among the first 
in his srt; he isa fine musici«n, and is mast- 
er of all schools His tone is large and 
sympathetic ; his execution is clear and 
fluent; his cantabdile playing is passionate and 
expressive, and isthe mor: impressive be- 
cause it isentirely free from tha* sickening 
glissando, which is as mock sentimental as 
the ‘Sorrows of Werter’ Mr. Verner isan 
artist whose services New York can ill afford 
tolose. Why he has not been invited to play 
at the Philharmonic Concerts, is one ef those 
supreme mysteri s only known to those who 
walk in the ‘inner ring.’ 


Mr. Leon de Vay is a young and talented 
violinist. He played Wieni:wski’s beauti- 
ful ‘Legende,’ in an appreciative and elegant 
manner, and won a very cordial recoguition 
from the audience. 

The Liebhart and Decker concert was a 
marked artistic success, and we are assured 
that it was a financial success, netting a few 
bundred dollars for the composer. 


Mme. Camili Urso, we regret to say, has 
met with a severe accident by the bursting 
of a kerosene lamp. Her left hand was 
considerably burned, but she will not be 
deprived of the use of it only for a few days. 
Presence of mind alone saved her from far 
more serious consequences. The f. urth of 
Mme Urso’s ‘Concerts Classiques,’ which 
have proved so brilliantly successful, will 
have to be postponed for a few days. 


Mme. Pauline Canissa gave a striking proof 
a week ago of her musicianly abilities, and 
of her liberal artistic feeling. Nilsson being 
unable to sing the ‘Huguenots’ in Brooklyn, 
Torriani had to assume her réle, and Canissa 
being entreated to do so, studied the part of 
the Queen in one day, and sangit in the 
evening. We have few artists who could or 
would try to.accemplish sich a remarkable 
feat of memory. 
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Concert of the Church Music Associa- 
tion, 


It is said that ‘the mills of the gods grind 
slowly’—but not 80 slowly, surely, as Mr. C. 
E. Lorsley grinds music! 

2 The second concert of the above associi- 

tion was given at Steinway dall, on Feb- 
ruary the 10th, before a very large 
audience, but of a more miscellaneous char- 
acter than we are accustomed to see at 
these concerts. They were, however, cer- 
tainly intelligent, for they did not bestow a 
dozen hands upon the performance of 
Schumann’s Mass. 

The programme was as follows: 


PART. I, 

Overture, ‘Inbel’.c.. 2.02 a. c ccc sees Cc. M. Von Weber 
Massiin.G minors .5e 5 Fosse oc nw evens Robert Schumann 
PART II. 

The Erl-King’s Daughter............0+-.- Niels W. Gade 


Soloists—Mrs. Philip D. Gulager, Miss 
Antonia Henne and Mr. Franz Remmertz. 
Conductor, Mr. C. E. Horsley. 


The performance of the ‘Jubel’ Overture 
was exceedingly unsatisfactory, as a whole; 
several glaring mistakes occurred both in 
string and wind instruments, and the move- 
ments were taken at such a slow tempo, 
that every atom of spirit was taken out of 
it. Mr. Horsley evidently does not appre- 
ciate the character of this work, or he is 
afraid of putting his orchestra upon a fast 
pace, lest it should run away with him. 
Whatever the cause might have been, it 
was a most tame and ineffective prrform- 
ance, and was applauded not a whit more 
than it deserved. ) 

gochumann’s Mass is the work of a master 
hand, and rises, in some parts, to grandeur 
of sentiment and expression. But it is 
very unequal; some of the subjects are 
trivial, and some movements .are very Ob- 
scure and very monotonous. But taere are 
also passages of great beauty, of elevated 
sentiment and great power, which would 
have been more patent to the hearers, had 
the interpretation been more in accordance 
wit the score. We cannot deny to Mr. 
Horsley the possession of musical intelli- 
gence, for he is undoubtedly a good musi- 
cian, theoretically and practically ; but, 
certainly, with his baton in hand, he con- 
trives to muddle up works he conducts in a 
manner very fatal to the composers. It 
does not take an expert to arrive at this 
conclusion; it is apparent to the casual and 
unprofessional observer, and is proved by 
the utter indifference with which the per- 
formances are received. The ‘even tenor’ 
of Mr. Horsley’s way is the dead level; and 
his manner is ‘linked tediousness long 
drawn out.’ 

3 Mr. Horsley seems to have no sense—no 
feeling for tone-color; one sombre tone 
pervades all he conducts. But one crescendo 
was vouchsafed through the whole evening, 
and that occurred in Gade’s Cantata. 

In addition to this nearly every move- 
ment was taken too slowly. Some of the 
slow movements were so intensified in 
their slowness that both voices and instru- 
ments were tasked to their utmost, to sus- 
tain the prolonged notes—the voices be- 
coming faulty in intonation in consequence. 
The terrible tediousness and monotony of 
the movements from the Credo to the close 
especially, were due to Mr. Horsley’s want 
of feeling for tone-color, and his mis- 
apprehension of the tempi. 

@ “he only strong point of effect in the 
w ile Mass, was from the ‘ Quoniam’ to the 
‘Amen;’ and this was solely due to the 
splendid conception of the composer, where 
he interrupts the natural course of the 
fugue, y separating each voice in answer, 
ey the reiteration of ‘Amen, amen.’ g@This 


~ 
was finely sung by the chorus, and the 
effect was grand in the extreme. x 

Mr. Horsley’s * beat’ is exceedingly singu- 
lar. In 4-4 time, he sometimes beats ‘the 
first beat down to the right, and the other 
three beats down to the left; then the first 
beat down to the left, and the three others 
down to the right; and again all four beats 
down to the right. An up beat to Mr. 
Horsley seemed to be superfluous. This 
feeble and fluctuating method, or rather 
want of method, of marking time, had a 
bad effect upon both the chorus and the 
orchestra, resulting in a weak anc uncer- 
tain attack, the points being taken up with 
hesitation, sometimes not being developed 
until the second measure. The unsatis- 
factory effect may be easily imagined. 


Schumann was certainly not treated well 
on this occasion, for in addition to the 
poor execution of the chorns and the or- 
chestra, for the reasons we have given, the 
few solos were very indifferently rendered. 

Gade’s Cantata, ‘The Erl-King’s Daugh- 
ter,’ is a work of rare and positive heauty. 
It is highly imaginative, full of charming 
melody, rich in harmony, varied, beautiful 
and vigorous in instrumentation, and replete 
with passionate and intense expression. In 
all that Gade writes we find impressions of 
the beautiful mind of his master Mendcls- 
sohn; not as to pojnts of plagiarism, for 
on that score we think this work is blame- 
less; but it is impossible to study a beauti- 
ful model for years and not drink in i npres- 
sions which will mould in some degree, our 
manner of thought. - 

‘The Erl-King’s Daughter. is a beautiful 
work, and if we may judge from the hearty 
upplause it received on this occasion, when 
but few of its rare beauties were developed, 
whenit is performed with all the artistic 
coloring of the composer duly interpreted, 
it will become, we believe, generally popu- 
lar. 

We do not speak harshly when we say 
that the performance was almost colorless. 
There was no shading; no marking of the 
strong characteristics, and no yielding of 
the tempo, which is a point of great import- 
ance in interpreting works of imagination. 
As we have said before, the performance 
was utterly colorless, exhibiting scarcely a 
glimpse of sympathy.with the spirit of the 
com poser. 

The solo parts were excellently well 
sung. Mrs. Gulager had not much to do, 
but that she did with -grace and _ spirit. 
Her voice was in fine order, and we have 
rarely heard its beautiful qualities to great- 
er advantage. 

Miss Antonia Henne was intrusted with 
one of the most important parts and sus- 
tained it with rare ability. It is full of 
dramatic points and declamatory passages, 
and into these Miss Henne infused unusual 
intelligence and fire, giving to it a warmth 
of color, of which we hardly thought her 
capable. Her voice so rich, smooth and 
symphathetic, was very fine on this occasion, 
and told with admirable effect in every 
part of the hall. It was by far the best 
publiceffort she has yet accomplished, and 
gives a foreshadowing of artistic inspira- 
tion. Shereceived frequent warm tokens 
of appreciation from the audience. 

Mr. Remmertz was the Sir Oluf of the 
story, and sustained the part in so intelli- 
gent and so earnest a manner as to win the 
genuine admiration of the audience. His 
music is both tender and dramatic, and in 
both bases he was strikingly successful. 
He sang the beautiful song, ‘When through 
the Meadows of tender green,’ with a ten- 
derness 30 sustained and so impassioned, 
that he was greeted with repeated bursts of 
applause. Equally fine was his rendering 
of the beautifully contemplative song, 
‘Night, thou art silent,’ which with its in- 
troduction is a thought of perfect basuty; 


‘bition in the right direction. 


exquisitely wrought. Mr. Remmertz’s 
singing was worthy of the music. In the 
dramatic portions he rose to unexpected 
power, and surprised even those who knew 
his ability best. He would have done even 
better had the work been better conducted. 


The only point in his performance open 
to objection, was at the close. The music 
is written too high for the voice, and in his 
endeavor to do it in his chest tones, he 
showed evidence of a strain that was neither 
pleasant nor effective. He will manage it 
better next time. But apart from this Mr. 
Remmertz achieved a well merited success. 


The chorus deserve very warm praise, for 
under the circumstances they got on won- 
derfulty well. They are a most excellent 
body of singers, and are, we should judge, 
really enthusiastic in the cause. But thatis 
no new praise for the choruses of this socie- 
ty, for from the first rehearsal, now nearly 
five years ago, until to-day they have done 
their duty nobly. They have endured the 
study of works which would have dissolved 
any other society, with aspirited determina- 
tion to conquer and excel, and they have, in 
past years, accomplishad both. They are a 
plucky body, and they have both oux sym- 
pathy and our admiration. , , 

In its early beginnings, and long after, we 
were the only friend on the Press that the 
Church Music Association possessed ; and 
only our persistent support compelled the 
‘incompetents’ of the ‘ great dailies,’ at last, 
to recognize it. The course of its Directors 
towards the ART JOURNAL has been small, 
and intensely snobbish. But we have putit 
down, long agv, to their want of knowledgo 
of the decent courtesies of public life, and 
we feel a kindly pity for such lamentable 
ignorance in people who seem to be weil 
educated, or who, at least, their progenitors 
having plenty of money, ought to have been 
well brought up. But, perhaps, like the Irish 
farmer who objected to pay the hedge-school 
master two pence a week, to teach his boy 
‘manners,’ there may have been something 
begrudged in their ‘ bringing up.’ 

But the chorus of the Society have sur- 
vived all the snobbish mismanagement ofits 
officers, and we hope that they will continue 
to foster the same generous spirit which 
prompts them to work, and so endeavor to 
excel ; for they are, truly, the only body of 
choral singers to which New York, to-day, 
can point with satisfaction, yea, even witu 
pride. That their course is terribly up-hiil 
under the charge of their present conductor, 
is manifest to any professional expert ; and 
the fact 1s manifest, without doubt, to the 
body itself. For bipeds and quadrupeds 
alike are conscious when a strong hand di- 
rects their motions. 
discouraged ; they must hold together, [f 
they do, a year or two will place them in a 
position to challenge competetion, and to 
come off, not second best. 


We have no personal knowledge of Mr. C. 
E. Horsley; we know him to be a very good 
and thorough musician, up to the point of 
his gifts; it is not for us to consider the 
difficulties which attend upon * succession,’ 
from a natural partizauship which must en- 
sue; and we never permit ourselves to in- 
dulge in comparisons, not only because they 
are odious, but because they are unjust and 
unphilosophical. + 


We judge Mr. Horsley from his work, and 
we think that the results of that work prove, 
that he is a very weak and ineffici ‘nt con- 
ductor, Ue bas matcrial at hand, whicu 
will improve; but he has notthe will, power, 
nor the subtile artistic instincts which grasp 
the whole scope of the composer’s thoughis, 
to direct that material, and urge on its au - 
The know - 
ledge of music he possesses, but -the mag- 
netic power to coud? gb is uOr wMeNg uss 
many gifts; 


But they must not be - 
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great gain, as far as his reputation 18 con- The Oratorio Society. 
cerned, but, unfortunately, the gain or loss 
can trouble him no more for ever. 

The following criitcism which we copy 
from a leading London paper, will show how 
her noble womanly efforts were appreciated 
in the capital of that nation of shop-ke-pers 
—England: 


Gottschalk’s Posthumous Work’s—Clara 
Gottschalk. 


In general the vocal concerts of the New 
York Societies have two distinct elements, 
fashion and music whick they compound in 
various proportions, The Mendelssohn Glee 
Club can claim precedence as to the former 
element of fashion. It demands that its 
audience shall respect its laws of costume—- 
although ‘ music in full dress’ is not a con- 
sistent motto for a ‘bare’ malechorus. The 
Vocal Society pays less attention to this 
point, and seems more bent on gratifying 
the ear than the fastidious eye. The Oratorio 
Society direct their whole ambitionggto 
their music, and allow fashion to take care 
of itself as best it can. These remarks are 
mere observations, and are made without any 
view of disparagement towards any of these 
institutions. Each has chosen a widely 
different sphere, and there need be no emu- 
lation or opposition among vocal societies 
whose members fortunately does not live by 
singing, as among the orchestral combina- 
tions which compete for the mastery of the 
financial situation in order to take the larger 
share of the funds spent by the community 
on instrumental music. In place of oppos- 
ing each other, the Vocal Societies naturally 
take an interest in their common success. 
Moreover, the great vocal compositions are 
so numerous, that a number of combinations 
of singers could not exhaust the subject, 
and these afford each other the much de- 
sired opportunities of having the works of 
the great masters performed. 

The ‘ Oratorio’ is the youngest of our vocal 
societies. Ifit were devisivel asserted that 
it was formed not so much to occupy an 
untenanted position, as to afford a field for 
the exercise of the talents of Dr. Damrosch ; 
without denying thatassertion, as we could 
do truthfully, we should state that the lat- 
ter cause was sufficient for its formation, 
and ali its members will sustain usin ‘that 
statement. Dr. Damrosch is among the best, 
if not the best vocal-leader and chorus-mast- 
er that we have had the good fortune to re- 
ceive from Europe. There are many even 
well informed musical people who have 
never recognized choir leading as a distinct 
branch of the art of music. Any pre-emin- 


- Everything which relates to that child of 
rare genius, Louis Moreau Gottchalk, is, or 
should be, of absorbing interest to the 
American people, for bis genius is the one 
great musical lustre, which Americans can 
claim as belonging exclusively to them- 
selves, or to the nation. The fact in its full 
importance is not yet generally acknowledg- 
ed because of a wide-spread adverse foreign 
influence; but the echo of our sentiments is 
coming back to us from the old world, and 
Americans will accept the judgment from 
foreign scourees which they had not the in- 
dependence to pronounce first. 


The pianoforte recitals which Miss Clara 

Gottschalk for some years past has been in 
the habit of giving in London and Paris are 
not only superior entertainments of their 
kind, but serve to keep alive the recollection 
ot a talented composer, whose early decease 
robbed the modern pianoforte school ot one of 
iis brightest ornaments. 
« Attractive to pianists as are Miss Clara 
Gottschalk’s displays, it is the object sought 
to be obtained by them which appeals most 
forcibly to the musical public, and as the 
works of her brother, the late L. M. Gotts- 
chalk, year by year become better know. by 
her charming playing, this ebject becomes 
more and more appreciated and admired. 

Having made the musical public tamiliar 
with the first series of her brother’s posthu- 
mous works, Miss Ciara Gottschalk last Satur- 
day afternoon introduced at her first recital 
this season in St. George’s Hall, some addi- 
tional compositions, the manuscripts of wuich 
are not out of the hands of the printers, al- 
though announced to be forth coming. Tue 
first of them is entitled ‘Souvenir de Cuba.’ 
It is in the form and style of a muzurka, but 
is so ingeniously constructed and so gracefully 
ornamented that no Classical pianist should 
uesitate to include it in his repertory. 

The second composition was a ‘Chant 
de Guerre,’ a more difficult and ambitious 
work. ‘The martial character ofthe first theme 
is effectively alternated witu a-glowing strain 
in a related minor key and its plaintiveness 
tells the tale of war denuded of its military 
glory, and gives a wider meauing to the Chant 
than its title suggests. The brilliant octave 
passages of the martial theme are likely to 
make this posthumous work a cheval de bat- 
taile for udvauced pianists. 

.» The second mazuika played by Miss Gotts- 
chalk, entitled ‘Souvenir de Lima,’ proved to 
be a worthy companion to its precursor. A 
change from the minor to the major mood is 
effectively employed at the close of an ingeni- 
ous ‘coda,’ and though a return is finally 
made to the original key, the spirit of the 
muzurka style is admirably preserved. A 
Scherzo romantique was the priucipal-item in 
the second. part of the programme. This 
Scherzo does more credit to the late L. M. 
Gottschalk’s musicianship than any work yet 
published, and shows him to have been not 
only an original tuinker buat a clever designer. 
Tue difficulties it presents to executants may 
prevent it becoming as popular as many light- 
er works from his pen, but accomplished 


In connection with this subject let us 
offer profound and admiring homage to 
a loving devotion which partakes of that en- 
thusiasm and that faith which raised up a 
myriad of crusaders, or prompted the bright- 
est deeds of the old time chivalry. 


Clara Gottschalk, a sister of our loved 
Moreau Gottschalk, believing in the genius 
of her brother, and holding the key through 
having intercourse to the inner soui of his 
inspirations, is devoting her life and her 
fine talents to the public interpretation of 
his works. Shortly after his death, she 
commanded, by her brilliant and apprecia- 
tive interpretations, pbulic attention to his 
imaginative and beautiful compositions. 
Her audiences in London were among the 


yLast year she visited this country, and 
while here, a large number of the posthu- 
mous manuscripts of her dead brother was 
sent on from Brazil. To these works she 
devoted the closest and the most enthusias- 
tic manual and intellectual study, and on 
her return to England she arranged a series 
of piano recitals, in which she interpreted 
exclusively the posthumus compositions of 
her brother. The first of the series of recitals 
was given in Paris where Gottschalk’s genius 
has always been generously and admiringly 
admitted. There her success was brilliant 
and unequivocal, and a new impulse was 
given to the general currency ol his eriginal 


vindicated her brother’s claim us the most 


thing of American origin, that she abandon- 


piauists will delight in the wel -written pas- 
sages tor the right hand, and associate it with 
the celebrated ‘Scherzo,’ by Chopin, in B. 
flat. 

Miss Clara Gottschalk played on one of Miss 
Pleyel’s French pianos, and elicited great ap- 
plau-e by her many admirable performances. 
The vocal music was contributed by Miss 
Banks, and Mr. Frank Elmore. Miss Bank’s 
siuging of a charming song, ‘The Dream,’ 
composed by Miss Gottschalk, was higbly ef- 
fective, and Mr. Elmore’s rendering of Mattei’s 
‘Non Torno,’ and Prince Poniatowski’s ‘ Yeo- 
man’s Wedding,’ was no less satisfactory. 
The accompanyist was Mr. H. Parker. 


’ Within the last few months, Miss Clara 
Gottschalk announced a series of recitals of 
the posthumous works of Gottschalk,and has 
not only won the most cordial recognition of 
her fine powers us a pianist, but has gradually 


original and inspired writer for the piano- 
forte since the death of Chopin. 

The loving devotion of this noble sister 
will touch every generous heart, and the 
brilliant success which has attained her chi- 
valric efforts, is a fact which should came 
every true American to rejoice, but with a 
feeling of humiliation, for she proposed to 
commence her series of recitals of Gotts- 
chalk’s posthumous works in this city, but 
was.so discouraged by those who knew the 
cold-blooded and frivolous character of our 
musical circles, especially in regard to any- 


_ 


The renowned prima donna, Pauline Lucea, 
made her appearance atthe Stadt Theatre on 
March 2d, and attracted an overwhelming 
audience. The house was packed in every 
part, and many hundreds were un :ble to ob- 
tain admission, She appeared again on 
Wednesday evening, and the same excitement 
was evidenced to hear her. If this favor 
continues, Lucca and Rullman will become 
rich upon the proceeds. ein ae 


ed her intention,—went abroad to seck for 
sympathy and sunport which she happily 
fuund*.o our disgrace, but vo her brother’s 


ent vocalist or performer was supposed te 
be equal to the leading of a chorus. @A few 
lessons from the’ director of the ‘ Oratorio 
Society’ would at once dispel such ideas. 
Dr. Damrosch made his first mark in New 
York as a violinist, and judging that it 
must have required the greater part of a life’s 
study to gain such mastery of that instru- 
ment as is possessed by him, it was with 
some misgivings that he heard of his choice 
as leader of a chorus. Was not this position 
given him merely for his pre eminent abili- 
ties as an instrumentalist, and would it not 
be the usual mistake of confounding two 
entirely distinct spheres of music? ©The 
first visit to the rehearsals of the Oratorio 
quickly settled this question. Dr. Damroch 
showed himself such a master of his busi- 
ness, and so superior to all we have ever secn 
that we could not help making inquiry as to 
bis experience. We were told that he was 
for a long time the drill master of one of the 


‘best choirs in Europe. This fact explained 
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his superiority, and his thorough knowledge 


of every detail of the vocal art from the 
countour of phrazing down to the minutial 
of breathing points. To hear Dr. Dam- 
rosch sing a phraze as example, is the gaiu 
at once its fullest meaning. Hehas taught 
his chorus, that a Bach choral instead of 
being a piece of stuff, straightforward 
against pipe singing, has, when rendered 
correctly, all th graceful movemcnt, the 
light and shade ofa string quarteite phraze. 

The Second oiree of this society present- 
ed a programme containiny music from 
three centuries. Those who have imbibed the 
impression that the period from Handel to 
Beethoven absorbed all great music genius, 
should hear the compositions of Orlando 
Lasso of the 16th centary. These would 
almost persuade us that his age had a juster 
appreciation than our own of the differ- 
ence between church and secular styles. 

Their solemn and ‘ orthodox’ effects are 
quite as beautiful and surely more appro- 
priate than the mingling of church and 
secular music which was usual in all reli- 
gious vompositions of later ages. The sel- 
ection from Michael Hadyn was a fit com- 
panion for this piece and both were finally 
sung by the society. 

Handel was presented in three distinct 
phazes. The vright playful duett from his 
opera of Julius Cesar, constrasted keenly 
with the great aria from the Messiah on the 
one hand and the ponderous Coronation 
Anthem on the other. 

We were sorry that the selection from 
Bach’s Matthews Passion was omitted. The 
Mendelssohn Mototes for femal voices form- 
ed a beautiful feature of the performance. 
Mr. Warren, the «ccomplished organist of 
Grace Church, presided at that instrument, 
und accompunied the voices with that. taste 
delicacy and skill in which he excels. He 
also contributed two organ solos both inter- 
esting, which were listened to with eager at- 
tention, and unaccustomed compliment to 
that style of music. Whatever Mr. Warren 
does he does well, and ull his performances 
ure Of classic standard. The Cornation Anth- 
em with his fuil organ aceompaniment, 
proved a triumphant close for the concert. 


Ms. 


Khe Greatest Musical Publication in 
the Country. 


To The Musical Word, which is pub- 
lished by Heary Litoitt, 86 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, we justly award the above title. 
This mounthiy is issued in three editions. 
A, selections for the Piano; B, Songs for 
boprano or Tenor; and C, Songs fur Low 
Voices, all of which are original composi- 
tions written for this work by the best 
European composers. The Musical World is 


printed on fine heavy paper, and each num- 


ver Contains six pieces, and is sold for the 
low suvscription of $3.00 per year; thus 
giving subscribers seventy-two works by 
the most tulentei writers, at the rate of 
u littie over four cents each, which would 
cost in sheet form twelve times that amount. 
Oar readers may wonder how this work 
can be produced at so low a price, but 
when we answer that it is printed in Europe 
where labor is one hundred per cent. less 
than in this country, and that its circula- 
tion is upward of filty thousand copies 
they wili readily comprehend the matter. 

We woulu auvise our subscribers to send 
twenty-five cents ior a specimen copy of 
this truly excelleut musical publication, 
which iv undobtedly the best of its class 
extant, 


Theodore Thomas’? Fourth Matinee. 


The selections for the programme of 
Thomas’ fourth matinee, which took place 
on Saturday, March 7th, were of the highest 
order, forming as a whole the most brilliant 
matinee of the series. The audience was 
not as large as usual, but we hard y ex- 
pected so full an attendance when we con- 
sidered the wretched and _ depressing 
weather. But the enthusiasm arousea by 
the performance was unbounded, and was 
but a just tribute to its extraordinary 
merit. 


Symphony, No. 8, F Op. 93 (by request)...... Beethoven 
Aria, ‘Shall I in Mamre’s Fertile Plans 
(JOBHUA) Bois ha sis cha Satake eee Meera ee reve tatee Handel 


Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 

Serenade, No. 3, in D minor, Op. 69 (new).... Volkmann 
Violoncello Obligato by Mr. Louis Cuebeck. 
Introduction and Finale, ‘ Tristan and Isolde’. ... Wagner 
Arietta, ‘In questa tomba obscura’.... .....Beethoven 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 

Symphonic Poem. ‘Tasso. Lamento e Trionfo’.... Liszt 

Admission tickets $1 each. Reserved seats fifty cents 
extra. The sale of seats will commence this morning at 
the box office of Steinway Hail, and at Nos. 701 and 114 
Broadway. 


The Beethoven symphony was finely ex- 
ecuted, and it came to us with wonderful 
freshness. It is genuine music, of a nature 
which appeals to every one, and is compre- 
hensible by all. The serenade by Volkmann 
is a most welcome addition to our concert 
repertoire, for it is extremely beautiful. 
The obligato violoncello part was played 
with rare taste and skill by Mr. Louis Lu- 
beck, a regular member of the orchestra. 
He has a tone of singular beauty; it is rich, 
fresh and sympathetic, and it seems to 
spring from the strings with positive vi- 
tality. He is a fine executant; his style is 
manly, he feels what he plays, and his de- 
livery is expressive and sympathetic. 

We have spoken so often and so fully of 
the perfect interpretation of the ‘'iristan 
and Isolde’ introduction and finale, and of 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘Tasso,’ by Tho- 
mas’ Orchestra, that it would be only reit- 
erating praises so lavishly, yet so justly, 
bestowed. Both were given on this occa- 
sion with such perfectness of mechanism, 
such breadth of coloring, and such ex- 
quisite delicacy of detail, that nothing 
finer couid be desired. 

Mr. Whitney sang his two selections in 
his usual chaste and sclf-contained manner. 

Theodore Thomas’ fifth symphony con- 
cert takes place at Steinway Hall, on Satur- 
day next, the 21st instant. The programme 
is of the usual high standard of excellence. 

At the request of many who desire to 
hear the concert, but cannot attend on 
Saturday evening, a Public Rehearsal will 
be given at Steinway Hall, on Thursday 
afternoon, the 19th inst. at popular prices. 


This will enable hundreds who live out of 
the city to hear the high-toned music which 


forms the staple of thess symphony concerts. 


> -< 


CHORAGIC MONUMEN'Ts.—It was the custom 
of the Greeks to give the person who had sup- 
ported the chorus, on behalf of his tribe, a 
tripod for aprize, when he had come out suc- 
cessful in exhibiting his music or theatrical 
company in competition with a rival tribe, but 
he had the expense of consecrating it, and of 
building the monument on which it was placed. 
There wag at Athens a wide street of these 
monuments called ‘The street of the Tripod.’ 


Gilmore’s Promenade Concert—$15,000 
for the Poor. 


Gilmore, with his already popular 22d 
Regiment Band, gave a very brilliant con- 
cert at the Armory in 14th Street, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be devoted to the sacred 
cause of charity. The programme selected 
for the occasion was of a very peculiar char- 
acter, in which, mingled with the secular, 
some sacred music was introduced, sug- 
gesting the reflection that the cause for 
which the concert was given could not be 
appropriately represented by secular music 
only. No one but Gilmore could have 
struck out so beautiful a thought, from 


such an every-day event as a concert. The 
programme was as follows: 
PART I: 

1, Choral, Chorus from the Messiah, ‘ Hallelujah ! 

Handel 
Gilmore’s Twenty-second Regiment Band 
R. Berenade. .... acs ss! es vieicle oem bepialee eee tney eran Titt’! 
Obligato for flutes and clarinets 
3. Grand Selection, ‘Operatic Gems,’........... Rossini 


Introducing variations for Cornet (Mr. Arbuckle), 
Clarinet (Mr. Kegel), Baritone (Mr. Letsch). 


4. Solo for Saxophone, ‘ Air Swisse,’............ Pusinti 
Mr. E. A. Lefebre. 
5. Concert Polka, ‘Golden Robin,’.............. Bosquet 
Obligato for flutes and clarinets. 
6. Choral, ‘ Nearer, my God. to Thee,’...........Mason 
PART II. 
Ws Overtnre, .° William "Pell... Adv sscsesnieiee Rossini 
Gilmore’s |'wenty-second Regiment Band. 
8. Solo for Cornet, ‘ Young America,’.............. Levy 
Mr. M. Arbuckle. 
9. March, ‘ Twenty-second Regiment,’.......... Gilmore 
Gilmore’s Twenty-second Regiment Band. 
10. Grand Selection, ‘ Martha,’.................. Flotow 


Introducing the ‘Last Rose of Summer,’ and the 
ems of this favorite opera. 


11. Galop, = Southern ‘Lifey y). cscs eee Cassidy 


Gilmore’s Twenty-second Regiment Band. 
12. Choral; “Old Hundred... «1... ~ acs stmersenteeanene Tallis 


The Armory was crowded to suffocation, 
there being upwards of eight thousand per- 
sons present during the evening, and the 
proceeds reached nearly tifteen thousand 
dollars; tickets being taken hold of by the 
churches and _ sold, they retaining the 
money and distributing it among the 
worthy poor in their respective localities. 
It was one of the most:substantial charity 


entertainm nts given in New York this 
season. 


Ourselves as Others See Us. 


We are glad always to see a new number of 
that capital periodical, ‘Watson’s Musical 
Monthly.’ Whatever bears the name of (H. 
C.) Watson, ix, 80 to speak, redolent with the 
fragrance of music. Au atmosphere of melody 
and art bas attended that honored name for 
more than a generation, and we cannot but 
see that in this, its latest exhibit, it is as 
fresh, as sweet and as healthful as a quarter of 
acentury ago. Whoever seeks to cherish 
music in its best estate should ‘ cultivate ’ 
Watson s Musical Monthly.—New- Yorker. 


Henry ©. Watson, whose ArT JOURNAL 
is so well and favorably known in artistic 
and musical circles, has recently begun the 
publication of a Musical Monthly which, 
judging from the number before us, will 
have a large circulation, and be highly 
prized by every one interested in the ‘di- 
vine art.’ It contains a large amount of 
appropriate and entertaining reading mat- 
ter, valuable criticisms, personal sketches 
of distinguished musicians, etc., besides 
seven pages of music, —Stam/ford Advocate, 
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The Amateur Philharmonic Society. 


This society gave the second concert of. 


their fifth season, on Saturday evening, 
February 21st, at Steinway Hall, before a 
very latge and fashionable audience. We 
did not expect to find so large an audience 
present, but the fact is that these amateur 
gentlemen have built up an organization, 
after five years of earnest and intelligent 
labor, which has attracted the attention of 
a large circle of friends, who appreciate en- 
thusiasm in the cause of art, and watch 
with interest the progress of so difficult an 
understading as the formation of a com- 
plete orchestra, composed of amateurs only. 
We have seen the beginning and the end of 
many such organizations. Some lasted a 
year or two, others a little longer, but the 
father of them ali, the Huterpean lasted for 
many years. It was bad at the first, and 
continued to grow no better, having com- 
mitted the yrave error at the beginning and 
continued it to the end, of electing an ama- 
teur to conduct amateurs, thus illustrating 
the position of the blind leading the halt. 


The Amateur Philharmonic Society is the 
best organization of its class that has ever 
existed in New York. There is, we be- 
lieve, another association of a similar char- 
ter in the city, of excellent promise, but we 
are not acquainted with its status. Some 
persons object to the aspiring or assuming 
title. But ‘philharmonic’ simply means 
love of music, and the prefix ‘amateur,’ 
clearly indicates its modest claims, while it 
deprives the motives of the organization. 

We have watched the progress of this 
society, and have noted its advance toward 
excellence, as steady and rapid. Especially 
has its progress being rapid in regard to the 
efficiency of the wind instruments, always, 
hitherto, a hopeless rock—a head in the 
way of advancement to the amateur orches- 
tra. This branch has done wonders, ex- 
hibiting now a degree of excellence which 
should give encouragement to every mem- 
ber of the society. — 

We believe the society has had several 
leaders during the term of its existence, but 
its present conductor, Mr. Leopold Meyer, 
seems to be. the right man in the right 
place; he has certainly given a wonderful 
impetus to the society by fostering their 
‘ambition to excel, by the only means to 
achieve excellence—the study and the prac- 
tice of their respective instruments. To 
produce the result we have heard, Mr. 
Meyer’s training of his orchestra must have 
been truly conscientious; he must have 
looked more to the honest service of art, 
than to the mere amusement of its mem- 
bers. It is a good thing for the orchestra 
to have such a leader, and it is fortunate for 
the leader to have non-professional play- 
ers, so willing to learn, and of intelligence 
sufficient to persevere even under the 
severest supervision. 

We do not propose to critisize this non- 
professional society as we would a profess- 
jonal one, like the incapable and irrespons- 
ible blunderer of tne New York Hearld, who 
writes as blindly as the bat flies, and as 
recklessly as the donkey kicks, The so- 


ciety does not present itself for the suff- 
rages of the public, but to its own circle of 
friends and invited guests. It is therefore 
not amenable to ‘professional criticism. 
Still, as the society has shown sucha noble 
spirit of emulation, and such a sincerity of 
purpose in its work, we feel assured that it 
would be grateful for any intelligent criti- 
cism bearing evidence of a kindly interest 
in its progress, by which its short-comings 
would be peinted out, and a direction for 
improvement indicated. 


The ‘ incompetent and irresponsible,’ 
complains of the abscence of the organ in 
the Gounod-Bach’s.‘ Ave Maria,’ as a fault; 
proving that he does not know how many 
arrangements there are of that celebrated 
composition, and that the most popular of 
all is that one for voice, violin and piano, 
which was presented on this occasion. He 
also, while praising Miss Beebe extravagant- 
ly, but who really sang well, pronounced 
the orchestral accompaniment ‘terrible,’ 
when, in point of fact, it was very good; 
and certainly a hundred times better than 
we have heard at Nilsson’s concerts, three 


years ago, by professional players, and at 


many other concerts before and since. 
Musical criticism in the Wew York Herald 


is about equal to the science of hod-carry- 


ing, with this notable exceptiou—that ifthe 
hod-carrier made as many blunders as the 
critic, there would bea great many heads 
broken, for which costly suits for damages 
would be brought. 

Of the orchestral performance at this con- 
cert we can speak in terms of very warm 
praise. The overtures were played with a 
great deal of spirit, and a fair show of dra- 
matic effect. The adagis of the symphony 
of Haydn, was exceedingly well played, 
exhibiting both delicacy and color. The 
minuet was also good, butthe finale was 
not so successful; the fugue proved a little 
too much for them, and had it not been for 
a lucky pause, the difference of opinion 
would have continued to the end. Still asa 
whole, it was the best performance by the 
Amateur Society that we have heard, and 
was so good that we feel justified in re- 
commending them to continue their praise- 
worthy efforts; to practice faithfully be- 
tween rehersals, and believe that, having 
accomplished so much, they can arrive at no 
very distant period, at a high degree of re- 
finement and executive excellence. 


John Savage. 


We are very pleased to find our friend John 
Savage once more a busy member of the edi- 
torial fraternity. He has taken the editorial 
charge of that clever and strong weekly paper, 
the Sunday Citizen, which will become stronger 
and cleverer under his management, for John 
Savage is an experienced, able, and wide- 
awake editor. He is a brilliant writer, and at 
home on almost every topic. He has a clear 
head, ready wit, just discrimination, and is as 
unprejudiced as a man who thinks deeply and 
enthusiastically can be. 

John Savage’s nature is a compound of the 
practical and the poetical; the one gives vigor 
and terseness to his sentences, the other soft- 
ens them to an harmonious grave, and enriches 


them with imagery and fanci‘ul tracery. His 
reputation as a poet is wide and well founded 
and as an editor he has won for himself an 
honorable distinction. 

In his new position, to which we welcome 
him most heartily, he will soon make himself 
felt, and there can be no doubt but that he will 
achieve for himself and his paper a briilians 
SUCCESS. 


Janauschek at Booth’s Theatre. 
‘CHESNEY WOLD.’ 


The great tragedienne Madame Fanny 
Janauschek appeared at this theatre on, 
February 23d, in the dual characters of 
‘Lady Dedlock’ and _ ‘Hortense,’ her 
French maid. In both characters she is ex- 
cellent, but in our opinion she is greater in 
the role of the vindictive French woman, 
than in that of the refined and proud mem- 
ber of aristocracy of England; although no 
actress in New York could have excelled 
her in her delineation of the haughty peeress.. 

There is so much nature in her perform- 
ance of the French lady’s maid; the spe: ches 
are delivered so artistically, so exactly like 
a French woman when she converses in & 
language she only partially understands, and 
prattles on in bioken English; while. her 
gestures are so natural, yet at the same time 
so amusing, that the most reserved person 
cannot refrain from a smile. 

The finest portion of the acting of Mme. 
Janauschek is in the scene where she re- 
veals herself to her daughter, and acknowl- 
edges her guilt; also in the scene wheie the 
detective arrests her for the murder of ‘ Mr. 
Tulkinhorn.’ In these two scenes Madame 
Janauschek proved heiself to be a truly 
great actress, one of the greatest artists on 
the American stage. 


She was ably supported by Estelle Mor- 
timer, who enacted the part of ‘ Esther,’ 
and in the scene where her mother acknowl. 
edges her as her chiid, performed her part 
with a great deal of taste and feeling; 
making a very pleasing and gratifying im- 
press on upon the audience. She will cer- 
tainly make her mark on the stage, for she 
is a conscientious artist. : 


Mr. Wheelock played very well as the 
‘Detective;’ the same can justly be said of 
Mr. Charles Walcot as ‘ Sir Liecester Ded- 
lock,’ while Mr. Patemann portrayed the 
part of ‘Guppy ’ with such exquisite hu- 
mor as to receive a unanimous recall after 
his love scene with ‘ Esther;” and his grand 
and genuine humor fully deserved the com- 
pliment. The ‘Lawyer, Tulkinhorn,’ was 
very ably enacted by Mr. Milnes Levick, 
and was appreciated by the audience. 

Miss Rachel Noah performed the part of 
‘Jou,’ (the crossing sweeper) in. the most 
natural and pathetic manner, and added an- 
other jaurel to her dramatic successes. Her 
acting made a profound impressson, and 
was highly admired. 


Edwin Booth commences a four weeks en- 
gagement at. McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, 
Feb. 23d. His reception on his tour of 
the provinces this season has been almost 
unparalled in dramatic annals. 
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‘The Fourth Philharmonic Concert, 


The fourth concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society took place at the Academy 
of Music last Saturday evening, February 14th. 
before the largest audience of the season. The 
programme was as follows: 


PART I. 

Overture—‘‘ Michael Angelo” (firrt time).......... Gade 
Concerto—for the Violin. Op. 64, in ¥...... Mendelssohn 
(With orchestral accompaniment.) 

i, Allegro molto appassionato, 2. Andante, 3. Alle- 

ero moito vivace. 
Mr. Henry Wieniawski. 


Overture—‘* Fanst”’.... 0.5.) 9.0 eee poses beeacces Wagner 
Adagio and Fugue—for Violin, G minor........... ach 
Mr. Henry Wieniawski. 

PART II. 
Symphony—‘“‘Arcad‘an,’’ E minor (new)....... Bristow 


1. Allegro Appassianato, 2. Andante Religioso. 
legromanon troppo. 4. «llegro con Spirito. 

The new overture by Gade is a very smooth 
and beautiful composition. Its characteristics 
are identical with those of his previous works. 
The subjects are extremely felicitous, and 
their treatment is both varied and graceful, 
while the instrumentation is replete with 
broad effects, contrasted with fine coloring. 
It is a work which will hold its place in the 
concert room. It was admirably executed, as 
was also Wagner's well-known overture, 
‘ Faust.’ 

Wieniawski never played as finely in this 
city as he did on this occasion. His execution 
of Mendelssohn’s E minor concerto was posi- 
tively periect. In breadth and impressiveness 
of phrasing, in brilliancy and certainty of exe- 
cution, and in elevation of sentiment, the per- 
formance was positively perfect. It was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
Wieniawski was recalled amidst thunders of 
applause. He responded by playing his beau- 
tiful ‘Legende.’ Eqnally splendid was his 
rendering of Bach’s G minor Fugue, and equal- 
ly enthusiastic was its reception by the andi- 
ence, He honored the encore by playing an- 
other selection. from the grand old mas-er, 
Bach. Wieniawski’s reception was a positive 
ovation, and richly did he deserve the honor. 

George F. Bristow’s new Symphony is, we 
think. the finest of all his compositions. Ita 
general construction and its details give evi- 
dence of a greater maturity of. mind than any 
composition we have heard from his pen. His 
subjects and their workings have a more se- 
quential flow; his treatment is freer, and he 
handles the resources of musical science and 
the orchestra with an ease and a facility which 
show not only the hand of a master, but a de- 
gree of inspiration beyond his previous con- 
ceptions. 

Mr. Bristow has made a mighty stride in his 
art, and has written a work which will rank 
with the best of modern symphonies, and wiil 
surely hold its place in the concert-room. We 
were particularly struck by the admirable col- 
oring of his score. He seems to have acquired 
o new sense of contrast, and his distribution 
of the answering points in imitation in varied 
coloring, among the several depar‘ments of 
the orchestra, exhibit not only judgment and 
taste, but a fine poetic feeling. 

Of the work as a whole our judgment is, 
that itis not only musicianly, in that sense 
which comprises a thorough knowledge of the 
science of his art, and of the amplified modern 
resources of the orchestra, but that it evinces 
a degree of genius which, if not of the first 
creative order, is in so far excellent that it can 
claim to occupy a niche among the classics of 
symphonic writing. It places him in a posi- 
tion far beyond any orchestral writer in this 
comntry, and on a level with those modern 
writers of Germany whose works are forced 


upon the public here by their talented German 
confreres. 

When Mr, Bristow shall have risen out of 
his ‘slough of Despond,’ Cooneyo’vitch and 
the Arcadian Club, he may produce his new 
Symphony, with its second part, the Cantata of 
the ‘ Pioneers,’ and make for himself a higher 
name, for the vocal is fully equal to the sym- 
phonic portion, than he has ever hoped for, 
even in his most glowing Westchester dream- 
ings. 


Niblo’s Garden, 
SL EATHERSTOCKING.’ 


George Fawcett Rowe’s new grand Amer- 
ican drama, entitled Leatherstocking, or The 
Last of the Mohicans, was produced at this 
theatre on Monday, Feb. 16th, in a style of 
magnificence rarely witnessed upon the stage. 
As a great part of the dialogue of the piece 
is taken from Cooper’s beautiful story of 
‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ it is evident 
that the language of the play must be both 
eloquent, descriptive and entertaining ; and 
when we add that Mr. Rowe’s own portion 
of the tanguage is worthy to be united with 
that of Cooper’s, our readers may be assured 
that they will enjoy an intellectual treat of 
a high order. 

In the first act we are introduced to the 
daughters of Gen. Munro, who sre endeavor- 
ing to rejoin their father, the Commander of 
the Royal Americans, who is beseiged in 
Fort William Henry by Gen. Montcalm, the 
commander of the French torces in America. 
Tkrough the treachery of their Indian guide 
they are involved in many startling adven- 
tures and great dangers, from which they 
are rescued, sometimes by the personal 
prowess of ‘Hawkeye,’ the ‘Leatherstock- 
ing,’ and at other times by his foresight 
knowledge of woodcraft. 


The play is full of incident, and rivets the 
attention of the audience from the com- 
mencement to the close of the performance; 
which the grandeur of the scenery and ex- 
cellence oi the acting join to make the en- 
tertainment a triumphant success. 


Mr. G. F. Rowe performed the honest, 
brave and simple-minded ‘ Leatherstocking’ 
in a very natural manner, and although his 
chief talent is evidently derived more from 
the comic than the tragic muse, yet he suc- 
ceeded in imparting a good dea! of interest 
into his performance. J. B. Studley evi- 
dently realized the character of Magua ‘Le 
Renard Subtile’ and performed his part in a 
very xble manner; he was very forcible in his 
delivery of the speeches, and artistic in his 
movements; giving the audience a very good 
idea of the subtlety, passion and cynning of 
the untutored Indian. The triumph of the 
evening, however, was the splendid acting 
of F. F. Mackey, as ‘Gen. Montcalm’ the 
commander of the French army. This gen- 
tleman’s personation was, indeed, a ‘ gem’ 
of the purest water, and an almost unrivalled 
piece of acting, and a really perfect perfor- 
mance: worthy to rank with the brilliant 
efforts of Edwin Booth and Joseph Jeffer- 
son. Of the ladies, we are sorry to be so un- 
gallant as to be obliged to say that we can- 
not praise their performance very highly; 


yet, as they have not a great deal to do, that 
fact is not of much importance. 


Before we conclude, we must pay that 
meed of praise to that true artist, W. Voeg- 
tlin, whose painting of the scenery is the 
triumph of theatrical art; ‘Glenn’s Fall by 
Moonlight’ and ‘The Autumnal Forest’ have 
never been excelled in beauty on the dra- 
matic stage. The magnificent tableaux of 
‘ The Massacre of Fort William Henry’ and 
‘The Death of Magua the murderer of Uncas’ 
are beyond all praise, and must be seen to 
be fully appreciated, 

The drama is placed on the stage regard- 
less of expense, and is deserving of a long 
and prosperous run, as there is not an inci- 
dent in the acting, or a word in the langu- 
age of the play that can offend the most re- 
fined taste. We advise all parents who 
wish their children to enjoy a few hours of 
rational amusement to accompany them to 
this beautiful theatre, and witness a perfor- 
mance that will delight, not only the young, 
but also persons of mature age, 


Albani’s First Appearance in Charactor, 


While a pupil of Durprez, in Paris, he 
urged her to prepare herself for the stage. 
There were serious difficulties in the way, but 
fortunately for the future Prima Donna and 
the world kind friends were found in Paris 
who enabled her to conquer this difficu’ty. 
Attached te Duprez’s residence is a small thea- 
tre, seating, I think, about one hundred, 
where semi-monthly representations are given 
by the most favored pupils, performers, and 
musical celebrities forming the audience, 
Nilsson was at the tims delighting the quiet, 
sober Parisions (?) as ‘Ophelia’ in Ambrose 
Thomas’ Hamlet, and Duprez, to test the dram- 
atic powers of his pupil, decided that she 
should appear in the celebrated ‘crazy scene.’ 
In fear and trembling Madammoiselle told 
me of the decision of her teacher and begged 
me te take her to the opera to see Mile. 
Nilsson in that character. 
al at M. Duprez’s exhibitions for the young 
ladies to get themselves up in stage style, 
painting the lips, touching up the eyes, etc. 
Mile. Albani, on the contrary, came on the 
stage simply dressed in white muslin with the 
usual wild flowers. Asuppressed murmer was 
heard through the house at her appearance, 
and deep silence followed. It was a trying 
time for the little girl, but she was equal to 
the task before her. At the close of the scene 
the applause of both audience and orchestra 
was loud and long, and the frightened ‘Ophelia’ 
ca led back. Following her to the ante-room, 
I found her crying and Rardly able to speak, 
This settled the point as tothe future of Mlle. 
Albani. . 


The manuscript erchestral score of a mass, 
composed by Rossini in the year 1818 or 
1820, at Rome has been found, and is now 
in London. It contains several solos for 
soprano, tenor, and baritone voices, with 
concerted pieces and choruses, said to be 
quite worthy the immortal maestro. A 
trio and tenor solo are perfect specimens of 
his style. Rossini composed it for the 
theCadral of 8t. Mare at Venice. 
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Steinway & Sons, GEO. STECK & CO. 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PEAN OS. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
WORLDS FAIR, PARIS, 1867. 


The most perfectly arranged and the largest Piano Manu- 
factory in the world. 


ONE PIANO EVERY WORKING HOUR. 


TEN PIANOS EVERY DAY, 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


The Highest Recompense 


Above all Competition, 


THE FIRST GRAND 


GOLD MEDAL, 


VIENNA EXPOSITION, 


hake For Superiority in 
Ltlusirated Catalogues sent free, on application, 

Old Pianos taken in exchange, amd a fine assortment of] - 
second-hand Steinway Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, also 
those of other makers, constantly on hand, and for sale, cheap. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WARKROOMS, 


STHINWAY HALL, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 
25 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., N. Y. 
ACCOMPANISTS 


THIS NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, By FP. A) NICH@iea 


“ CORONATION,” 


has been commended in the highest terms, and a large 


number of Teachers propose to use it in their classes now 
forming. 


“CORONATION”? 

Is the best Convention Book. 
“CORSNATION”’ 

Is the best Choir Book. 
‘“CORONATION” 

is the best Singing Class Book. 
“CORONATION” 


Ts the largest book ; it contains nearly 700 
Tunes, Glees, Anthems, ete. 


“CORONATION” 
Is the book to examine, if you want a new one. 
fetal Price, $1.5 0; $3.50 per Dozen, 
One copy sent on receipt of $140, 
BIGLOW & MAIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO W™. DM. PRADBURY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


For sale by 
JAS. McGHE, 95 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


————— 
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MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANIES, and BUSINESS MEN of all classes, do not spend 
your time longer in pasting, folding, and packing away in pigeon-holes, 
boxes, etc., your letters, bills, and papers of any kind; but buy the 
YANKEE LETTER FILE AND BINDER, which will pay its cost 
every week. It binds your letters and papers into book form from day 
to day as received, where you can refer to them instantly through your 
lifetime. The days of BULL PLOWS and FORKS have passed. Re- 
member it has no FLAPPING COVERS, which are soon gone. It dis- 
penses with MALLETS, PUNCHES, and WIRE TWISTING. Youcan 
BIND your BOOK INSTANTLY when taken from the file, as seen in 
CUT. It is made of BLACK WALNUT and SHEET BRASS, and 
warranted all we say or money refunded. Dont purchase others until 
you examine. For sale by stationery dealers. SEND FOR OIR- 
CULAR, Manufactured by BUNHAWE & o.. 

Office and Factory, 46 Centre St., N. Y. 


PRICE, 75 CTS. Sent pre-paid on receipt of Price. 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


LITOLFE’S EDITION 


OF 


Histablished 18384. Classical and Wodern Music 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Is considered the best and cheapest by every authority. 


Any edition equal to Litolfi’s will cost three times as 


a much. 
ea Catalogues sent free to any address, on 
aN application. 

om wy HENRY LITOLFF, Publisher, 


86 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT. WATSON'S ART JOURNAL, 


Devored to Wusic, Art, Literature, end the Drama, 
HENRY ©. WATSON, Epon. 


The only Weekly’ Musical fournal Published in 
America. 


ESTABLISHED 18638. 


Now inits 20th Volume. 


12 PAGES, SIZE 10 BY 1g. 
Published every Saturday. 


Each number is embellished with a fine portrait of some 
leading Artist. 

Watson’s Art Journal is independant of all cliques, par- 
ties, or local prejudices ; its motto is to do justice to all, 
without fear or favor; to criticise upon the real merits of 
WAREROOMS, {| performers or works; to be true to art, while, atthe same 
time, dealing gently with those who fail to rise to the 


No. 18 EAST FOURTEENTH ST.,2# tt oo ceox 


One year, nm adrance, ; : $4.00 


PSE WV XO CD ERK. Six Monts. 1 : 2.00 
; 0 


Single Copy, é 1 
Send for Illustrations and Prices. (i i 14 c Ki af i ’ h 
—Qffie,, He. 74 Dreedivay, Mew Yor 

_For the convenience of persons making up their list of Y 

papers and magazines for the coming year, the publishers of MUSIC MUSIC MUSIC 

C) 6 e 


HOME JOURNAL CLUBS FOR 1874. 
the Home Journal have clubbed with some of the best periodi- 
cals, and offer them to subscribers (both new and old) with 
the benefit of the large discount in prices. 

The Home Journal and any $4 periodical (either Harper’s 
Magazine, Harper’sWeekly, Harper’s Bazaar, Atlantic Monthly, 
The Galaxy, Lippincott’s Magazine, Appleton’s Journal, Wat- 
son’s Art Journal, Blackwood’s Magazine, Westminster Re- 
view, or any of the English quarterlies republished here), will 
be sent for $5, the full price being $7. Cran voor 

~The Home Journal and Our Young Folks, for $3.50; fnll rates, $5. Home ° ® wo ° + 
Journal and Littell’s Living Age, for $8.50; ut od $11. a Journal National American University of Music 


and Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal, or Jllustrated Newspaper, $5; full 
AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 
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= 


a 
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rates. $7. 

Subscribers (both new and old), forming clubs for the Home Journal alone , ' 
will receive it at the rate of three copi-s, one year, or one copy, three years, Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
for’ $6; six copies, one year, $10. Single subscriptions, $3 a year. Sub- a O. R. GROSS, Secretary. 
scriptions will take date immediately, or any time the subscribers prefer. J, JAY WATSON, Ripedane: : ‘ 
Address the proprietors and publishers, 92 CLINTON BicAt re: Sth STREET. 


w No.8 Park Place, N. ¥: ity. | STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
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Ail the ffows of the forth. 


Henri Wieniawski will soon sail to 
Havana, After which he will take his 
departure for Paris, 


Mlle. Pauline Canissa sang the role of 
* Queen Margaret’ in Les Huguenots at the 
performance of the Strakosch Company in 
Brooklyn on Thursday evening, Feb. 26th, 
and achieved quite a success. 


Miss Neilson has arrived from Florida, 
where she has been wintering for her health. 
She contemplates a professional tour to San 
Francisco, and after her return will appear at 
Booth’s Theatre, on the 20th of April. 


Mme. Pauline Lucca, Mlle. Di Murska, 
Sig. Vizzani, and wife, who was a member 
of the opera chorus, arrived by the steamer 
City of Havana, on February 26th. 


We always thought Miss Bateman strong, 
but had no conception what her power 
really was, until we read that she ‘carried 
the house with her as one man,’ at the 
Lyceum.— Punch. : 


Mme. Christine Nilsson’s withdrawal from 
the Lyric stage will beccme imperative at 
an early day. So says Boston gossip. 


Frau. Gunther Bachmann, the leading 
actress of Leipsic, died in that city on the 
17th of January. She had been attached to 
one theatre during a period of forty years. 


Mlle. Ilma Di Murska will sing for a short 
season at the Academy of Music, begining 
on Easter Monday. During the season she 
will appear in all her great characters which 
have made her famous througout Europe. 
Maretzek will take his place at the helm of 
his operatic ship, which, we trust, he will 
bring through in safety. 


The beautiful young actress, Miss Estelle 
Mortimer, who made her debut in New York 
on Feb. 23d, at Booth’s Theatre, is twenty 
years of age, andis a pupil of Mme. Matilda 
Heron. This young lady has a brilliant 
prospect before her, as she has many natural 
gifts to fit her forthe profession she has 
adopted. 


A performance was given at the Lyceum 
Theatre, on February 25th, for the benefit 
of Miss Phillis Glover and the composer’s 
family, at which leading actors from several 
of our theatres took part. The pieces given 
were ‘The Marble Heart’ and ‘The Loan of 
a Lover,’ both of which were performed in 
an admirable manner. 

aneesce piano king, Dr. Hans von 
Biilow, plays the whole of Beethoven’s 
pianoforte music, and is said to be the 
greatest living exponent of the great master. 
Von Biilow’s success in London this season 
has been prodigious. 


Miss Clara Thompson, a sister of the fair 
Lydia, is delighting the people of Melbourne. 
Australia, with Offenbach’s sparkling opret- 
tas. She is said to be almost as handsome as 
sister. 
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We understand that a grand concert will 


be given at the Academy of Music, on March 
17th, in aid of the Young Ladies’ Christian 
Association of N. Y. Nilsson, Capoul and 
other eminent artists of the Strakosch troupe 
have very kindly tendered their services. 
The committee of young ladies having it in 
charge are very active, and will make it 
both an artistic and financial success; for 
when the fair ladies undertake to dispose of 
their tickets, they are irresistable, and the 
strongest fortress must succumb to their 
artillery. 


Mme. Camille Urso, is still on he success- 
concert tour through the country. She has 
annoxnced a series of four classical concerts 
to be given in Boston, at which Mr. Richard 
Hoffman and Mr. 8. B. Mills will appear. 


The remains of E. H. Davenport, which 
arrived Feb. 15th, were interred in Green- 
wood, 19th, under the auspices of New York 
Lodge, No. 330 F. and A. M. Funeral ser- 
vices were read at Dr. Dean’s Church of the 
Strangers, and were attended by a number 
of the theatrical profession. 


Miss Clara Morris appeared in her native 
city, Cleveland, recently at the Academy of 
Music, and the people were so enraptured 
with her emotional acting that they laid 
diamonds and flowers at her feet, whereup- 
on, she exclaimed overcome with emotion, 
‘If Cleveland had but one mouth, I should 
like to kiss it,’ but as that could not be she 
took up the jewels and kissed them fondly 
instead. Sensible woman. 


Led Astray will be kept on the boards of 
the Union Square Theatre for the remainder 
of the season, when the Vokes Family will 
take possession—the regular company will 
then appear at the Lyceum Theatre, in con- 
junction with Miss Clara Morris, under the 
management of Messrs. Hoffman and Pal- 
mer. 


Mr. Wm. K. Bassford, the well-known 
composer, has been confined to the house by 
sickness for the past two months; but we 
are happy to state that he has now fully re- 
covered, and will again resume his teaching 
at the new York Conservatory of Music, 
which will be welcome news to his numerous 
pupils. 


After being forgotten for half a century, 
Dr. Crotch’s oratorio Palestine has been 
performed in London by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, under the direction of Sir 
Michsel Costa. This master work was 
originally produced in 1812, and met with 
very flattering success. The words were 
from a poem by Bishop Reginald Helen. 


Jean de Graan, the young Dutch violin- 
ist, a pupil of Joachim, and known as a 
prodigy early in life, at Amsterdam, 
last week at the Hague, died, aged twenty- 
one. His debut at the Musical Union, in 
1870, was quite a sensation, evincing a rare 
degree of musical talent for so young an 
artist. After long suffering in Italy, he died 
of consumption, beloved by all who knew 


him. During his visit to London, he was 
the guest of Professor Ella, and won the 


affection of many admirers of his talent and 
amiable character. 
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Madame Lucca denies the accuracy of a 


London dispatch of January 23, stating that 
a suit brought against her by Max Martezek 
for a breach of contract had been settled by 
her banker paying into the court $16,000. 
Madame Lucca says it was she who sued 
Mr. Maretzek for breaking contract, 
and that it was he who deposited the $16, - 
000. % 


Le 

The death of Adelaide Chaumel, a French 
lady, and the wife of Rubini, one of the 
greatest tenor singers of any time, is an- 
nounced to have taken place on the 7th inst, 
ut Milan. She was eighty years old, She 
died very rich. 


It is probable that Madame Anna Bishop 
may conclude to revisit Australia, as steam 
communication will soon be established be- 
tween Melbourne and S.n Franciso, and the 
great singer is sure of heartfelt welcome in 
every sphere of her previous success. 


Miss Caterina Miles, the young American 
prima donna, who sang with great success in 
Italy last year has been engag d by St ra- 
kosch Brothers, and is about to appear on 
the operatic stage in Paris. Report speaks 
in glowing terms of the talents of this young 
artist. € 


An audience of some fifteen hundred 
people greeted Dr. J. Jay Villers, at his 
lecture on Wednesday, Feb. 26th, at Associa- 
tion Hall, which proves that he is becoming 
one of the most popular humorists of the 
day. Inthe ‘Funny People We Meet,’ he 
gave imitations of Stuart Robson, Bellew, 
Pref. Lyman, Josh Billings, Gus. Philips, 
&c., which convulsed the audience with 
laughter. As a mimic and ventriloquest, 
he is unrivalled on the lecture platform, 


His imitations of leading celebrities, ar-~ 


overdrawn now and then, but just enough 
to make them palateable for the thousands 
who go to be amused 


Miss Soman, the great American singer, 
is making a great success in Florence, 
She went there after having performed at 
the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, London, 
under the assumed name of Alwina Val- 
leria. 


John Henri Bonawitz, one of the finest of 
modern pianists and a composer of European 
reputation, has recently completed a grand 
opera entitled ‘The Bride of Messina,’ 
founded on Schiller’s tragedy of that name. 
Report, which we can readily’ believe, 
speaks very highly of the composition, The 
opera will be produced in Philadelphia, on 
the 22d of April next with alarge and chorus 
full orchestra. The principal roles will be 
sustained by operatic artists from New York, 
Amongst them we have heard the names of 
the charming and talented Pauline Canissa, 
and Herr Remmertz. We shall give the 
full particulars ina future issue, and pro- 
pose to attend the first performance person- 
ally, for it will be an oceasion of rare in- 
terest and of no little importance to resident 
composers in this country. © 


The publication ef ‘ Prometheus,’ an ora- 
torical work by Abbe Franz Liszt, is an- 
nounced by J. Church & Co, Cincinnati. 
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D. R. Stanford & Co.. NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Rye ens CO LIN 2 


STODART PIANO-FORTE, | ART JOURNAL 3 BUREAU. 


17 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. 


: HESE Pianos, the manufacture of which was com- 
7) menced in 1832, are ALL STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS, of the full 74 octaves scale, agraffe through- 
out, of great power and sweetness of tone, and will outlast 
any Piano made. 

In 1872 and 1873 we took in exchange “ Stodart” Pianos 
from fifteen to thirty-six years old, which were in perfect 
order and condition. 

Our prices are lower than any other first-rate manufac- 
turers ; and yet we make no “ cheap” work. 

If we were to receive an order for a Square Piano to cost 
$5,000 we could not furnish a better instrument, musically, 
than our plainest now made, but would have to expend the 
surplus on the ornamentation of the outside case. 

All our Pianos have rosewood cases, carved legs, lyre 
and desk. 

Our prices for Squares range from $500 to $750. 

We manufacture a magnificent full Concert Grand Piano, 
Tt octaves, price $1,200. 


Call and try these Instruments. 


 PACKAROD’S 


8. 8. PACKARD, President, 


Superintendent of Course of Instruction, and Lecturer on 
the Customs and Tequirements of Business. 


RATHS OF TUITION. 


One year’s instruction in all the studies of the regular 
course, payable semi-annually, in advance, . . $200 


Do. if all paid in advance, . : , , F eee ti Ei) 
l ; 
One-half year’s instruction, embracing ail studies as above 125 
* 


Shorter pericds car? be arranged for upon advantageous | 


terms. Books and Stationery for the full course will cost in 
the neighborhood of $35. 

Special attention given to writing, at special rates. 

The full or regular course embraces all the branches taught, 
including the French and German Langvages; and it is sincerely 
desired that students entering for a year, or for six months, 
shall avail themselves of all the advantages 


It should not be forgotten that the acquisition of the foreign 
languages is in the direct line of commercial affairs, and that 
the same attention is given tv this as to other studies. 


S. S. PACKARD & CO., 
805 BROADWAY. 


at MASON 
Business College, 1... vow styles now Ready 


1 
| We are constantly applied to for advice as to the purchasing 


of Pianos, Organs and other musical instruments; also in 
regard to the selection of Music, Books, Pictures, Situations in 
Choirs, Operas, Concerts, &c. 

The Editor of Watson's Musical Monthly and Watson’s 
Art Journal will execute all such commissions free of charge to 
the purchasers ; but the order must be accompanied by a draft 
on some good house ir We York, or by a money or post- 
office order. 

Mr. Henry C. Warson has had a practical experience of 
thirty years in Music, Art and Literary matters, and in New 
York is familiar with the works of all the Manufacturers, Pub- 
lishers and Artists. It is generally admitted that his judgment 
on such subjects can be implicitly relied upon, and he will give 
prompt aud discriminating attention to all orders or communi- 
cations he may receive. 

All purchases made through Watson’s Art Journal Bureau 
will be furnished at a lower rate than the Catalogue prices. 

Address 


WATSON’S ART JOURNAL BUREAU, 
746 Broadway, New York. 


& HAMLIN. 


& with improvements patented in January, 1874 
and October, 173. 

«| Doubdle Reed Organs with Knee Stop, $110. 
am [fiThe same in Upright Resonant Cases, five stops, 
$125. The same, with new Vox Humana and 
‘Automatic Swell, $130. The same, with three 
CABINET sets reeds, nine stops, 190; other new and elegant 


styles up to $500, $1,000, or more. 
ORGANS, 1.000 MUSICIANS 


ABs SS Oe a that these Organs are UNEQUALED. 


vA | Organs for SALE for Quarterly or Monthly 
HIGHEST (Payments, or for rent with privilege of purchase, 
and at prices and terms extraordinarily favorable. 
Mi FE DAL S If an Organ be hired and rent paid four years, 
it becomes the property of the party hiring with- 

lout further payment. 
| Terms of renting, containing full particulars, 
(a jwith descriptions of styles, rents and prices ; also. 
\ LEDNA THastrated Catalogues and Testimonial Cireulars 


sent tree. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


PARIS Co RGaAN COMPANY, 
1867. 


AT 


1873, 


Boston, New York, or Chicago. 
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Mr. J. N. Pattison, will play Henselt’s 
Concerto, with orchestral accompaniments, 
at the next concert at the Peabody Institute 
in Baltimore. 


The business management of Mr. Thomas’ 
Orchestra is as prompt, intelligent, and 
successful, as the practical working, and 
the executive perfection of the orchestra 
under Theo2ore Thomas’ control. 


Philadelphia has done something this 
season to redeem its musical honor.  First- 
class orchestral concerts have heretofore 
utterly failed in that city for want of sup- 
port. But Theodore Thomas’ has opened 
the ears cf the people, and they, the people, 
determined to open their pockets, and forth- 
with subscribed liberally for four symphony 
concerts, to be given by Theo. Thomas’ and 
his orchestra. The success of these con- 
certs have astonished the ‘ oldest’ inhabi- 
tant in tue city of ‘Brotherly love,’ and 
the Philadelphia symphony concerts may 
be considered a fact accomplished, with the 
certainty of increasing in popularity and 
fashionable encouragement, year by year. 


A very elegant concert was given in aid of 
the Gates Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, on the 24th ultimo. Mme. Clara 
Brinkerhoff sang with marked effect Blumen- 
thal’s ‘Message to Heaven,’—Topliff’s ‘ Con- 
sider the Lilies,’ and the grand aria from 
Il Poliuto. 


The first of Madame Camilla Urso’s Con- 
certs Classiques took placein Boston, Feb. 23d, 
in Horticultural Hall, which was filled to its ut- 
most capacity by a most heartily enthusiastic 
audience. The programme was excecdingly 
choice, aud Madame Urso was ably assisted 
by Boston talent, Messrs. Perabo, Schultze 
Ryan and Hennig. 

Mr. Osgood, whose fine tenor vcice is heard 
Sundays in the quartette choir at Emanuel 
Church, contributed two numbers, ‘The E:l 
King,’ and two songs by Rubinstein. In the 
3d and 4th of these series we are to hear New 
York pianists, Mr. Richard Hoffman, and S8. 
B. Mills. 


It is not generaily known that Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ was composed in twenty-one days. 
Mr. Stockhausen who accompanied Neukomm, 
a few years since, to examine the manuscripts, 
discovered a memorandum in the score, writ- 
ten in German by Handel, stating that he com- 
menced it on the 22d of August 1741, and 
finished the first purt on the 28th; the second 
part was completed on the 6th of September ; 
and the whole on the 12th of the same month, 
It was perf. rmed for the first time on the 14th 


two days after Handel had finished it. 
2. 
Prominent among those present at the funer- 


ul of Mme. Parepa-Rosa, were Sir Michael 
Costa, Mr, Santley, Mr. Ganz, Mr, Patey, Mr.W. 
G.lbert, Mr. Beunett, Mr. Chatterson, Mr. L. C, 
Lyall, Mr. F. Berger, Mr. Nordblom, Mr. W. D. 
Davidson, Messrs. Rendegger, Edward Murray 
Hersee, Pearson, &c. The widely spread affee- 
tion, with. which Mme. Parepa-Rosa was re- 
garded by all classes of her profession, was 
furiher evidenced by tue nu wber of the mem. 
bers of the chorus, who by their presence tes- 
titied their deep regret for her loss, The heavy 
vaken coffin, in which tue words‘ Euphrosyne 
Harepa-Rosa ; born May 7, 1836 “died January 


22, 1874,’ were inscribed, was, on being lowered 
into the grave,.eovered with rare and costly 
flowers, among which was a beautiful wreath 
of camelias, azaleas, and violets, sent as a 
special tribute from the opera company with 
whose provisional career the name of Mme 
Parepa-Rogsa has been identified. 


Mrs. Henry C. Brown, of Boston, made her 
operatic dedut on the 17th ult., in the city of 
Lodi, as the page in ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’ 
and madea great hit. She was enthusiasti- 
cally received, encored repeatedly, and called 
four times before the curtain. 


Carl Rosa, the musician has founded 2 
scolarship in the London Royal Academy of 
Music in memory of his wife, the late Parepa- 


tosa. 


The Beethoven Quintette Clnb, Boston, will 
give two Soirees Musicales at the Mechanics 
Hall, on the evenings of March, 17 and 24th on 
which occasion the will be assisted by Mrs. J. 
M. Osgood, Mr. Ernst Perabo, and Mr. J.C. D- 
Parker. 

Poor David Strauss! He left a memoran- 
dum that his grave should be closed to the air, 
‘ O Isis and Osiris, from Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ 
having himself written the words for the oc- 
casion, and the paper was not discovered till 
all was over. 


Mr, J. L, Toole is already engaging in Lon- 
don, his company to support him in America. 
Toole’s season commences at Wallack’s, under 
Messrs. Floyd and Moss, about the middle of 
August. 


Only think of little New Haven! not to 
be out-done by her distant, overgrown re- 
lations, New York and Philadelphia, she 
has established symphony concerts of her 
own. She was not satisfied with casual, 
heaven-glimpses of Thomas’ Orchestra, and 
determined to fix the thing in her own way, 
so she raised a noble subscription, and con- 
tracted with Thomas’ and his orchestra, for 
a series of foursymphony concerts. So far 
the success has been immense, and New 
Haven crows triumphantly and jubilantly, 
and shakes her feathers at every other city 
in the world. Bravo, pettite, bravo! You 


have won our high consideration, and have 
set an example of liberal and inteiligent 


musical enterprise—the result of the high 
state of culture of its citizens—which should 
be emulated by the more populous cities of 
New England. 


The following is an extract from the Stan- 
dard’s correspondent, who is describing the 
marriage festivities at St. Petersburg;— 
‘This evening, after dining with the Geor- 
pian Prince, afew miles from this city, I 
witnessed a most striking and characteristic 
scene. One of the pages of the Princess 
was a remarkably handsome boy, dressed in 
the costume of his native province, namely, 
along black robe open from the neck of the 
waist, over a vest of cherry-colored satin, 
the cuffs being tvrned-up with the same 
material. Whilst the sister of the Prince— 
whose perfect trpe of beauty I wll not 
attempt to describe—beat u monotonous 
measure on a large tambourine, lung with 


small siiver bells, the little page performed 
an Oriental dance, which was in perfect 
harmony witn the barbaric music by which 
his steps were accompained,’ 


The Atniee Opera Bouffe Troupe failed in — 
Mexico on account of the opposition of the R 
priesthood. The troupe are now singing 
at the Lyceum Theatre, N. Y. in La Fille 
De Madame Angot. 


Johannes Brahms, as well as Wagner, has 
received the decoration from the King of 
Bavaria of the Order of Maximilian, 


A ruling vocal sensation in London con- 
sists of twelve handsome young ladies, with 
auburn ringlets, who are called ‘Blond- 
ettes,’ 


The Italian Opera @ompany, of which 
Mme. Iima di Murska and Vizzini are the 
leading attractions, and Max Maretzek the 
conductor, gave two performances on Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings, March 5th and 
6th, at the Lyceum Theatre. She kas left 
fora tour in the West, and will appear at 
the Academy, at Easton, 


Rum»rs have gone abroad to the effect, . 
that Central Park Garden was among the 
things of the past, that the beautiful Halli 


and Garden would be abscribed into a 
grand hotel establishment; and that the 


glory and consolation of our fervid sum- 
mer, Thomas’ Orchestra, would be heard no 
more in the old and well-beloved locality. 
Weare happy to be able to contradict 
such rumors, absolutely. Central Park 
Garden will open its portals in May, as 
heretofore, to the thousands who have wor-_ 
shipped it as the musical Mecca, year after 
year. Theodore Thomas’ will wield his 
baton, and cull the rarest novelties from 
the old and the new world, as in the past 
times, and citizens and strangers will still 
have one place where the ear, the eyes, un 
the other senses can be gratified, with a % 
sensuous enjoyment not to be met with 
elsewhere. ae 
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Prof. Charles Whitney’s first evening with 
the poets, in behalf of the Shakespeare 
Rural Home, took place at Robinson Hall 
on Tuesday evening, March the 2d. ‘the | 
Professor treated us to the famous de- ‘ 
bate on the ‘Greek Question,’ which took 
place in the U. 8. Congress in 1824, imper- 
sonating John Randolph, Daniei Webster, ‘ 
and Henry Clay, in which he was so sucecs.- >, 
ful as to give us almost counterfeit present- 
ments of these great American orators, in 
voice, action and manner of delivery, which 
made a deep impression on the audience. 

This was followed by selections ‘rum 
Macbeth in which Mr,*Whitney showed him- 
self to be the great Shakespearean scholar 
that he is, by giving the true conceptions 
of the characters of the tragedy; his voice is 
rich and sonorous, so that he can give the 
grandest expression to the fiercest passions, 
but he is also able to tone all this down and 
make his portrayal of a comedy purt equ lly 
acceptable, He is still one of the most 
finished readerson the American stage. 


On the occasion of the coronation of the great 
Napoleon, in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
Paris, thirty-five well-trained members of the 
Pope’s Chapel sang 7wes Petrus which greatly 


surpassed the singing on the same occasion of 
several hundred voices accompanied@with _ 
eighty harps, who had also been trained for 
the great festival. 
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Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with 


‘it all that is progressive in present musical instruc- for Noverty p UPERIORITY AND 


tion in this country. 
It is the only chartered music-school in the State, -/XCELLENCE, 
having no branch in this city, and being entirely 
distinct from other institutions, which imitate its name | q; ilar testimonials have been awarded these superb 
without even attempting to imitate its merits. instruments from nearly 
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FRANK LESLIE'S NEW SHEET MUSIC 
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WILLIAM HALL & SON; 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 751 Broadway, New York. 


CONTAINING 


62 QUARTO PAGES, 


“STAR OF THE MORN.” [L’Astro del Mattin.] Waltz song, by Mrs. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH Torry. Price 60c. Sung with immense success by Miss Pauline 
Canissa. 
40 ENCRAVINCS, “THE WEARY HEART,” or “ Sing Little Bird.” Ballad, with English 
es AND SITTCHED IN A and German words, composed by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price, 
oo ae y == 50 cents. 
BEC IFO SOLOREL COV ia. | 


[The new song “ The Weary Heart,” as sung by Miss Clara Doria, at 
the concert of the Haydn Musical’ Society, is a beautiful composition, 


], NOW REA and was the gem of the evening in the appreciation of the audiepce.— 
VOLUM DY, Baltimore Sun.} 


CONTAINING THREE COMPLETE SPLENDID CONTINUED Aneta “KISS ME, DARLING, SWEET GOOD NIGHT.” Song by Henry 
Tucker. Price 35c. The latest ballad of this ee composer, 


4, JackHarkaways “BEAUTIFUL DREAMS LINGER NEAR ME.” Ballad composed by 


Henry Tucker Price 35c. 
“UNDER THE STARLIGHT.” Serenade for Soprano or Tenor, with 


Schooldays English and Italian words, composed by Mrs. Jane Torry. Price, 
S 
y] 


50 cents. 
iS k “MARGARET.” Ballad by Mrs. Jane Sloman Torry. Price 50c. 
e {In this degenerate age of music, when so much trash is published 
2. Stage- truc 3 or it is refreshing to find a song like the above, full of pure melody, with 
a thorough and musicianly treatment. We heartily commend it to all 


Which Was it. singers.— Hupress. | 


“WHEN THE ROSES WERE IN BLOOM.” Ballad composed by H. 


P, Dank 
3. Rob the Rover; or [This is an of the best and most enjoyable of songs ever written by 


zj this Ballad writer, and needs only to be heard to insureits great success 
—Haupress. 


Th e Mi d am ong the Pirates “WAITING AT THE BROOKSIDE.” Ballad with English and Italian 


words. Music by Mrs, Jane Sloman Torry. Price 50c, 
[This beautiful new song has been sung by various artists with un. 


® bounded success, and needs only to be heard to insure its popularity. ] 
| ty rans Theslie Any of the above pieces sent by mail, post.paid, on receipt of the 
br: 2 price. 


seminaries. Samples of Music forwarded for examination. 


587 PE ARL ST N Y # Special attention given to all orders received from schools and 


furopean ffews of the ffonth, 


On Saturday afternoon Dr. Hans von 
Biilow gave a recital of pfanoforte music at 
the Music Hall, Edinburgh, and, according 
to the Daily Review, was greeted with great 
enthusiasm. The programme was gelected 
from well-known pieces by J. S. Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Gluck (!), Mendelssohn, 


’ Chopin, and Liszt, all, as usual, played 


‘from memory.’ The MLeview gives more 
than an eloquent column to its account of 
the recital, clearly ebahi in presence of the 
illestrious ‘virtuoso.’ Be chesm/ 


Music at St. Petersburg.—A Court Con- 
cert was given, by command of the Empress 
of Russia, on Thursday evening, the 22d 
ult. (the eve of the wedding-day of the 
Duke of Edinburgh), in which the follow- 
ing artists had the honor of taking pait: 
Mme. Adelina Patti, Sig. Graziani, Mr. J. 
Thomas (harp), M. Auer (violin), M. David- 
off (violoncello), and M. Levy at the piano- 
forte. On the 19th inst., Her Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess Mary Alexan- 
drovaa, the august bride of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, did Mr. John Thomas the honor 
of most graciously accepting the presenta- 
tion of several volumes of his compositions 
for the harp and pianoforte. 


Florence.—The ballet of ‘Coronide,’ late- 
ly performed at the Teatro della Pergola, 
has been prohibited by the authcrities, in 
consequence of a very deplorable event to 
which it gave rise. A party of young men 


‘$n one box applauded it very much, while 


another party in another box hissed it quite 
as vehemently. From applauding and hiss- 


ing it came to menaces, and from menaces | 


to a challenge, given by the young Marquis 
Ridolfi to Signor Falivoldi, the son of a 
rich tanner. The latter, recently married, 
was run through by the Marquis, and died 
in a few hours. The survivor and the four 
seconds have fled to Switzerland. 


~Milan.—The management of the Scala 
have not yet changed their bill; ‘ Aida’ and 
‘Faust’ are still the operas alternating with 
each other, and ‘La Tentazione’ is the bal- 
let. In the former opera, ‘Signore Fricci, 
Singer, Signori Bolis and Pandolfini con- 
tinue to receive the most flattering marks 
of public approbation, but the representa- 
tives of M. Gounod’s work are far from 
being so fortunate, and, according to re- 
port, the cast will be changed, and the two 
principal parts given to Signora Singer, 
whose Margherita, Marguérite, or Gretchen, 
created a perfect furore lately, and Signor 
Bolis.@ The latter will replace Signor Luigi 
Gulli, who appeared on the first night of 
‘Faust,’ was seized with typhoid fever al- 
most immediately after he left the theatre, 
and died in a few days. He was very little 
more than thirty-two, —Glinka’s well-known 
opera, ‘Life for the Czar,’ will, thanks to 
the Princess Gortschakoff, be produced, in 
the spring, at the Teatro dal Verme. The 
score is the property of the Princess. The 
original libretto, by Baron Rosen, was first 
translated literally into Italian by M. A. 
Gortschakoff, and on this translation was 
founded the Italian libretto in verse by Sig- 
nora Carlotta Ferrari. 5 
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Turin.— Signor Montuoro’s new opera, ‘II 
Re Manfredi,’ has turned out a sad failure 
at the Teatro Regio. On the first night 
the composer was called on only three 
times, which, in Italy, is about as much as 
if he had not been called on at all, und, at 
the second performance, the work was 
brought to 4 sunimary close at the end of 
the second act, so determined were the 
public to Hear no more of it. The artists, 
Signora, Casanova de Cespeda, Signori de 
Cabero, Toledo, and Augier, were all 
strangers here. It was, of course, an un- 
fortunate thing for them to make their first 
appearance in an unsuccessful work, but it 
seems probable that they will eventually all 
become popular. The lady especially pro- 
duced a favorable impression. 


Perugia.—During the final duet in ‘ Lu- 
crezia Borgia,’ at the Teatro del Pavone, a 
short time since, a sound of disapprobation 
was heard as the tenor, Signor Jacopo Man- 
frini, uttered the words: ‘Sono un Borgia! 
O ciel! che intendo!’ Upon this, the art- 
ist, turning to the box whence the sound 
proceeded, cried out: ‘You’re a buffoon! 
You’re a buffoon!’ Directly these words 
were heard, the audience rose, ‘like one 
man,’ and the curtain was instantly lowered 
amid a perfect storm of hissing and shouts. 
A number of persons went round to the 
stage-door in the hopes of catching Signor 
Manfrini as he left the theatre, but, luckily 
for all parties, their intended victim eluded 
them. Justice—or, rather the Law, which 
is not always quite the same thing—eventu- 
ally interfered, and the offender was im- 
prisoned, though we cannot say on what 
legal ground. There is no doubt that 
Signor Munfrini was very wrong, but we 
are not aware of the existence of any par- 
ticular article in the Italian penal code 
which applied—so quickly—to his conduct. 


The following is an extract from the Stan- 
dard’s correspondent, who is describing the 
marriage festivities at St. Petersburg:— 
‘This evening, after dining with the Geor- 
gian Prince, afew miles from this city, I 
witnessed a most striking and characteristic 
scene. One of the pages of the Princess 
was a remarkably handsome boy, dressed in 
the costume of his native province, namely, 
along black robe open from the neck of the 
waist, over a vest of cherry-colored satin, 
the cuffs being turned-up with the sam 
material. Whilst the sister of the Prince— 
whose perfect type of beauty I will not 
attempt to describe—beat a monotonous 
measure on a large tambourine, hung with 
small siiver bells, the little page performed 
an Oriental dance, which was in perfect 
harmony witn the barbaric music by which 
his steps were accompained.’ 


A vacancy having occurred ina certain 
church by reason of the resignation of th 
organist, the music committee advertised f. r 
a candidate as organist, music teacher, &. 
Among the numerous replies was the follow 


ing peculiararnouncement: ‘Gentlemen— 
I noticed your advertisement for organist 
and music teacher, either lady or gentleman, 
Having been both for several years, I offer you 
my services, 


There are in Italy, says the Trovatore, 
nearly 1,500 Philharmonic societies, with 
over 4,000 musicians, 80 military bands and 
‘fanfares ;’ so that taken altogether, there 
are no less than 100,000 professional 
musicians. 


The sudden death of Mr. Charles Hall, 
the well-known and much esteemed theatri- 
cal music dicector, isannounced. The sad 
event occured at Liverpool, and was totally 
unexpected. The funeral took place on 
Thursday, with his son Mr, King Hall as 
chief mourner. 


Professor Glover’s ‘St. Patrick at Tara’ 
will be produced in the large Concert Hall 
of the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, with 
chorus and orchestra of 500 performers, on 
the 16th March, the eve of St. Patrick’s Day, 
the national festival of Ireland. It is to be 
produced in New York and London about 
same time. 


Geneva.—The Municipal Council have re- 
solved on erecting a new theatre, and for 
this purpose vote | 1,600,000 francs, 1,200,- 
000 of which will be supplied from the pro- 
perty left the town by ‘he late Duke Charles 
of Brunswick, and 400,000 furnished by the 
State. 


Bologna.—Wishing to mark there sense of 
the merits characterizing the opera of ‘I 
Goti,’ the Municipal council have presented 
the composer. Signor Gebati, with the free- 
dom of the city. 


Naples.—Signor Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ has been 
given with Signore Krauss, Sanz, Signori 
Barbacini, Colonese, and. Lari, at the Tea- — 
tro San Carlo. It was no extraordinary suc- 
cess the first night, but proved more attract~ 
ive subsequently. 


Copenhagen. —The principal elements in 
the musical life of this northern capital are 
at present the Musical Union, under the di- 
rection of M. Gade: the Cecilia Association 
for Ancient Sacred Music, founded by Rung, 
and now under the direction of Professor 
Pauli, one Choral Society under M. E. Hor- 
nemann, and another Choral Society, of 
marked progressive tendencies. The mem- 
bers of the later consist of old pupils of the 
Conservatory, who follow as their chiefs MM 
Licbmann, and Bendix. Besides these, are 
numerous Men’s Choral Associations, which 
sometimes (ome forward in a body, as, for 
instance, when 1,200 singers lent their ser- 
vices, under M. Gade, at the opening of the 
Palace of Industry.—Chamber music is cul- 
tivated by a society founded by M. Neruda. 
the society counts some two hundred mem- 
bers, and gives a concert every week. In 
the way of ochestral concerts, there are the 
Saturday Concerts of M. Balduin Dahl, 
which during the winter are given in the 
Casino, and in summer time at Tivoli. The 
programmes include the classical symphon- ~ 
ies, and such works as Herr R. Wagner's 
Prelude to the ‘ Meistersinger,’ Liszt’s Tas- 
so’ and ‘Prometheus.’ Hoffman’s Hungarian 
Suite, &c,.—There is at present only forty 
pupils at the Censervatory, where the princi- 
pal professors are MM. Gade, J. P. E, Hart- 
mann, and Pauli. 
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